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The Newton Steel Foundry Cold Saw. 


There is perhaps no place where a cold sawing ma- 
ehine is put to more severe use than in a steel foundry. 
Nearly its entire work is the removing of gates and risers 
from steel castings, and it is highly desirable that the 
saw blade be of great cutting capacity and that the ma- 
chine be conveniently manipulated in order that the work 
may be done economically and rapidly. A cold sawing 
machine particularly designed for steel foundry service 
and built by the Newton Machine Tool Works, Philadel- 
phia, Pa., is shown in the accompanying engraving. As 


be engaged at a time the saw blade is idle when the 
quick return is acting. This feature is desirable because 
it has been found to be best to have the saw blade still 
when withdrawing it from the cut, inasmuch as it is diffi- 
cult to clamp steel castings so that a shift or some lat- 
eral movement will not frequently occur after the gate 
or riser is cut off. In such cases were the blade with- 
drawn while in motion there would be a tendency, due to 
the changed position, to break out some of the teeth of 
the saw. 

The power feed is variable through a friction disk 
and shifting driver, the latter being manipulated through 
the handle shown near the base of the machine. It is 


A Motor Driven Cold Sawing Machine Built for Steel Foundry Uses by the Newton Machine Tool Works, Philadelphia, Pa. 


may be seen. it is of a motor driven type and uses an 
inserted tooth high speed saw blade. 

The blade in this machine is driven through powerful 
spur gears by a worm and worm wheel of steep lead, the 
wheel being of phosphor bronze and the worm of hard- 
ened steel and both running in oil. These parts are sup- 
ported from the carriage and move with the saw when 
feeding. The shaft carrying the worm is splined and 
is driven through spur gears by a 10 horse-power Crocker- 
Wheeler motor mounted on top of the machine. The same 
motor operates a quick movement for returning the saw 
carriage after taking a cut, the power being obtained 
through a belt from a pulley on the extended armature 
shaft to the smaller step of a pulley connected with the 
feeding mechanism. The larger step is belted to a pulley 
on the same sleeve with the gear driving the splined worm 
shaft and gives the cutting feeds. Both the regular drive 
and the quick return are transmitted through: friction 
clutches, both of which may be simultaneously disen- 
gaged so that the motor can run contimmously when 
neither movement is in action. As only one clutch may 


usually desirable to make use of this, throwing the fric- 
tion to its highest speed when the quick return movement 
is in action. The saw blade on this machine is 40 inches 
in diameter, and the spindle which carries it is mounted 
in a ram having 24 inches in and out feed. The capacity 
covers the cutting off of gate and risers up to 13 inches 
in diameter. The blade being overhung on the rear side, 
as viewed in the half-tone, long castings may be placed 
close to that side when the surplus parts are being cut 
off, and the ram construction is such that odd shapes of 
castings may be frequently handled under the ram. The 
machine is furnished with an independent adjustable table 
4 feet wide and 6 feet long, having T slots for clamping 
work, which is movable at right angles to the saw blade 
for convenience in setting the work. 

In designing this tool the manufacturer has endeav- 
ored to give it all the power, strength and rigidity neces- 
sary for the satisfactory driving of the modern high 
speed inserted tooth saw to its full capacity, and it is 
believed that it will appeal to those having need of a tool 
of its class. 
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The Talbot Continuous Steel Process.* 


BY G, A. WILSON. 


In the autumn of 1903 I had the pleasure of reading 
before this institute a paper on our practice in fixed 
open hearth furnaces at Britannia works, Middlesbrough, 
whicb I then looked upon as representing the very acme 
of good practice. I find, in the light of present knowl- 
edge, that the continuous steel process permits of the 
manufacture of steel more readily and more economically 
than I should have thought possible a short time back. 
On resigning my post as steel superintendent at Britannia 
works I took up a similar position with the Cargo Fleet 
Iron Company, Limited, of Middlesborough, which was 
then on the eve of starting the first of its 175-ton tilt- 
ing furnaces, as designed for the carrying out of the 
Talbot continuous process. 


Talbot Furnaces at Cargo Fleet Works, 


The steel plant at Cargo Fleet works at present con- 
sists of three large tilting furnaces, which have a nomi- 
nal capacity of 175 tons each but which will in reality 
at a pinch carry 200 tons of steel. The dimensions of the 
bath of these furnaces are as follows: Length between 
blocks, 37 feet 6 inches; width between linings, 14 feet 6 
inches; depth of bath, 3 feet 10 inches to foreplate level. 
The furnaces are of the Wellman type and are provided 
with three rockers and supports, upon which the furnace 
rolls forward. Despite their large size they are provided 
with only three ports—that is, one central gas port 
and ‘two air ports. The ports are egg shaped in section, 
and this form I find to stand remarkably well. Each 
port is about 2 feet 3 inches across by 3 feet 3 inches 
high. The air chambers are 10 feet wide by 22 feet long 
by 17 feet 6 inches to crown of roof. The gas chambers 
are 8 feet wide by 22 feet long by 17 feet 6 inches to 
crown of roof. The air valve is 4 feet 3 inches square; 
gas reversing valve 3 feet 6 inches diameter ; gas supply 
valve 4 feet 6 inches diameter. 

The furnace is capable of tilting both ways and is 
manipulated by two hydraulic cylinders in the ordinary 
way. The tapping platform is attached to the frame 
work of the furnace and consequently moves with it— 
a very convenient arrangement. On the charging side 
the three furnaces are served by two 40-ton overhead 
electric traveling cranes, which are provided with 20-ton 
auxiliary lifts. On the tapping side the furnaces are 
served by two 75-ton overhead electric traveling cranes, 
which are also supplied with 20-ton auxiliary lifts. 


Features of the Plant. 


The lime and oxide additions are charged in by means 
of a Wellman charger, which runs the whole length of the 
staging and picks up the necessary boxes from the cars 
on a track running in front of the furnaces. The molten 
iron is run direct from the blast furnaces to a mixer 
of about 180 tons’ capacity. The mixer is of the ordinary 
Bessemer type and is kept sufficiently hot by means of 
four blow pipe nozzles, in which coke oven gas and air 
are consumed. This arrangement is both cheap and ef- 
fective and is practically doing the work which is done 
at some other works in large primary furnaces supplied 
with regenerators, valves, stacks, &c. 

From the mixer the partly desiliconized and desul- 
phurized pig iron is poured into a ladle holding some 25 
tons and lifted up and carried along by means of the 
overhead traveling crane to the front of the furnace on 
the charging side. It is then tilted and the metal al- 
lowed to run slowly into the Talbot furnace through a 
short runner fixed onto the foreplate of one of the doors. 
The metal is tapped into a 50-ton steel ladle in the ordi- 
nary way by opening the tap hole and tilting the furnace 
as far as may be desired. It is, of course, easy to regu- 
late the exact quantity that should be cast at one time; 
and when sufficient steel has béen run into the ladle all 
that is necessary is to tilt the furnace back again into 
its original position. 

Arrangements are made for tapping off the slag when- 
ever desired; and this forms an essential point in a 


* From a paper read before the West of ScotJand Iron and 
Stee! Institute, January 19, 1906. 
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well designed Talbot plant, as one has not only to deal 
with large quantities of steel but also large quantities of 
slag, and the days in which we could allow this to run 
into the pit have long passed. At Cargo Fleet slag can 
be cast simultaneously from doors Nos. 2 and 4 on the 
charging side of the furnace. The slag runs into two 
slag ladles, which carry about 10 tons each and which 
run on rails between the center stands of the furnace. 
The slag buggies can be run out to the casting side of the 
furnace to a point at which the 75-ton crane can pick 
them up and deal with them. 

The furnaces are provided with Talbot movable port 
ends, which are certainly very convenient. These consist 
of two movable cages, one at each end of the furnace, 
which carry the flues or uptakes connecting the chambers 
with the movable section of the furnaces. These are 
actuated by means of hydraulic cylinders and have both 
horizontal and vertical motions. The vertical motion is 
very slight, being about 3-inch rise, just to prevent fric- 
tion horizontally when the furnace is tilting; but when 
repairs have to be made to the blocks or to the uptakes 
from the chambers they can be drawn back to a distance 
of several feet from the furnace, so as to allow the brick- 
layers to work either at thé blocks or uptakes. 

The whole furnace is water cooled, there being sep- 
arate vertical chills for the gas and air, both on the tilting 
section and on the movable port ends. When the furnace 
is working these chills are close together. 

The gas producer plant which has been erected at 
Cargo Fleet for supplying gas to the three large tilting 
furnaces consists of a plant of ten Talbot mechanical gas 
producers. These are automatically fed, the coal being 
supplied from an overhead bin. As is fairly well known, 
these producers, which are some 10 feet in diameter, are 
supplied with a central shaft, provided with an arm 
which works in the fire. The central shaft has both a 
vertical and horizontal motion, the horizontal motion be- 
ing a slow continuous one, while the vertical motion is 
only used intermittently—say once every half hour or 
thereabouts. By these two motions the fire is kept in 
good condition and a very good gas produced. Each pro- 
ducer is capable of gasifying about 1 ton of fuel per hour. 

Casting is carried out at Cargo Fleet on the car 
system, there being no pit in front of the furnaces. The 
ladle, with-from 50 to 60 tons of steel, is lifted by means 
of the overhead crane to the requisite position over the 
track upon which the cars carrying the ingot molds run. 
The cars are pushed forward by means of hydraulic 
racks; the teemer stands on a platform at about the level 
of the top of the ingot mold. It is rarely necessary to 
box down any ingots. 


Details of Practice. 


Having briefly discussed the plant in which the proc- 
ess is carried out, let us turn for a few moments to the 
process itself : 

Briefly, we are bringing the iron from the mixer in 
lots of some 20 to 25 tons each, converting this into steel 
and casting about 50 tons of steel ingots every six hours. 
To bring this about, the great secret is the proper man- 
agement of this slag and a sufficiently decarbonized bath 
when the molten pig iron is run in. Our great aim is 
always to get a good reaction when the molten metal 
enters the bath; and if we fail to get this we know that 
the charge will be a slow one, requiring to be worked 
down much as an ordinary heat in the ordinary fixed fur- 
nace practice. On the other hand, when a good reaction 
is obtained (and this, with a little experience the first 
hand can almost always bring about), the carbon is very 
rapidly and energetically boiled out of the metal, and 
when the reaction has calmed down the bath will be 
found to contain not more than about .3 per cent. of 
carbon. 

Some care is required to keep the reaction under con- 
trol, as if too large a quantity of molten iron is added 
at a time it is apt to become too violent, when a good 
deal of slag which would be valuable in the furnace is 
thrown out on to the staging. With a high silicon iron 


or with a very gray iron the tendency is to get violent 
reactions; whereas with a good white basic iron there is 
very little to be feared on this score. 
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Immediately after tapping, as soon as the tap hole 
has been closed, the requisite amount of iron oxides and 
lime are added to the furnace by means of the Wellman 
charger. While these additions are getting molten the 
necessary repairs to the slag line are made by the furnace 
hands. I may say here that we find the repairs to be 
considerably less on these large tilting furnaces than on 
the ordinary fixed basic furnaces. 

As soon as the oxide and lime additions are fairly 
incorporated in the slag the first ladle of molten iron is 
brought up from the mixer and cautiously added as de- 
scribed. When this has worked down somewhat more 
lime and oxides are charged in and the second ladle of 
metal introduced. There is always far less danger of a 
violent reaction with the second ladle than with the first. 
It is usual to run off a fair portion of the slag after the 
second ladle has worked down somewhat, otherwise an 
unduly thick slag will accumulate on the surface of the 
bath, and this tends to keep the heat off the metal for 
finishing purposes. 

When the bath seems about ready tests are taken 
and analytically examined for carbon, phosphorus and 
sulphur and when these are found correct the furnace 
is tapped. No manganese is added in the furnace, but it 
is all thrown into the ladle in the usual way. It is 
interesting to note, as showing the unoxidized state of 
the Talbot bath at tapping, that 25 per cent. less ferro 
is needed than would be required to give an equal man- 
ganese in steel from a fixed furnace working the usual 
way. 

Character of Steel. 

As showing the quality of the steel produced I give 
the analytical details of the first 50 casts. The steel is of 
excellent quality: and has been accepted by Lloyds and 
other surveyors for shipbuilding: 


Analyses of -Steel from. Talbot Furnaces. 
Cast. 


: e : Phos- Man- 

No. rr Carbon. Sulphur. phorus. ganese. 

Beers So 8 oe eet asicbdl a Ss Sek 0.25 0.034 0.032 0.420 
Siw cectayvin nw pe ete ab rine cy 0.23 0:082 0.025 0.530 
ae yinttp ee ee a a 0.024 0.064 0.610 
Be ccc es cee cecencesvecercce 0.23 0.041 0.030 0.570 
BSE See Fe oe TB. Bee ee, 0:22 0.021 0.059 0.610 
Gass SiG. CMV Rite d hh tS. 0.19 0.050 0.055 0.600 
Tir cc deleecwsiiessietea ts te ge O19 0.046 0.058 0.610 
eas a eth ote 2 al areas 0.15 0.049 0.062 0.570 
Wants svcceeecteuccatasce be ‘0.18 © 0.024 0.049 0.480 
WR at Soniss HOU IRA BWIVUIA 0.22 0.044 0.037 0.478 
11 Average analysis of metal 0.18 0.0387 0:034 0.570 
12 direct from blast fur- 0.22 0032 0.040 0.500 
13 naces for first 26 casts. 0,16 0,041 0.025 0.500 
14 Phos.. .1.50 0.15 0.039 0.020 0.520 
15 Sil... ... 1.25 0.15 0.039 0.049 0.540 
16 Sul....0.10 to 0.15 0.15 0.035 0.037 0.520 
ie ae Ae ae we Gli dee ca od 0.20 0.044 0.013 0.450 
Mr a dia waren >. ooh wae acleawhawed 0.16 0.037 0.058 0.610 
Be aes i666 cecawep ctv awe ee Ble 0.19 0.052 0.040 0.570 
SLs Wiwbic wk hs hCle WOES 0.31 0.055 0.055 0.490 
rE ae re ee weirs 0.20 0.044 0.054 0.490 
Ap ale ah xs tives oben 0s eee 0.16 0.058 0.021 0.500 
SE ee ee 0.1385 0.053 0.034 0.490 
_ Rear ype ee 0.190 0.058 0.035 0.590 
Ss £8 catch oie hee cab One 0.240 0.032 0.052 0.480 
26 The mixer was put into 0.140 0.050 0.039 0.570 
27 operation from cast 26. 0.150 0.050 0.039 0.570 

Sil. : > Sul. 

Ot onthe nt 1.00 0.046 0.120 0.050 0.020 0.438 
Si so Saw 'e's & @ 0.89 0.062 0.135 0.050 0.016 0.410 
estes cia eee 1.12 0.046 0.240 0.0386 0.017 0.480 
Shi Sis 55.25088 0.047 0.160 0.032 0.021 0.500 
32... uve w. 0.745 0.044 0.160 0.046 0.040 0.520 
ge 1 ae pe 0.086 0.180 0.061 0.053 0.490 
Mec ertssvnws 1.30 0.062 0.170 0.057 0.060 0.490 
36. .4.'. * eé¢¥1.22 0.052 0.170 0.053 0.054 0.480 
BG oo -46653 des 0.896 0.090 0.150 0.040 0.048 0.470 
ila cic neiecets see 0.086 0.180 0.060 0.038 0.440 
Mere cces Giska he we 0.155 0.032 0.047 0.460 
es case ees 1.19 0.042 0.160 0.040 0.040 0.430 
BO. ites estan 0.934 0.070 0.190 0.025 0.027 0.410 
4h: ox meues 0.88 0.084 0.170 0.058 0.021 0.410 
Ce aie Oe nxt a7 0.083 0.155 0.059 0.032 0.470 
Ga sac etre *.1.02 0.084 0.135 0.054 0.016 0.450 
Oise stea’ des 0.630 0.064 0.135 0.053 0.016 0.450 
a eee 1.00 0.059 0.135 0.040 0.038 0.470 
re 0.965 0.046 0.150 0.047 0.023 0.450 
BE. cc cc.s ve HO 0.067 0.170 0.058 0.024 0.480 
Ge baci ia cs Cote 1.23 0.082 0.150 0.055 0.030 0.553 
is ndente int ee 1.17 0.096 0.220 0.049 0.050 0.500 
iticndsses.s 1.09 0.063 0.220 80.050 0.039 0.480 


As a rule the carbon in the steel is required fairly low, 
from about 0.15 to 0.20; but both higher and lower car- 
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bons can readily be obtained, more especially with very 
soft steel. Hitherto we have not paid very much attention 
to obtaining a marketable slag, having directed our atten- 
tion to making a good steel. 

The pig iron used is Cleveland forge and at times 
the sulphur in this is higher than could be wished. Pass- 
ing such iron through the mixer, however, eliminates 
some 30 to 50 per cent. of the sulphur, and the remainder 
is easily dealt with in the steel furnace. There is no 
doubt a mixer is a great help as an auxiliary to the steel 
furnace, and our experience at Cargo Fleet shows that 
the mixer need not be of the expensive description that 
has recently been adopted by several firms. I note your 
president in his opening address refers to the use of 
mixers in connection with steel making from direct 
metal. I entirely agree with what he says, provided the 
metal is run from the mixer into a large continuous steel 
bath, as when run in comparatively small lots into fixed 
furnaces there is by no means the same advantage ob- 
tainable. As regards the future we hope to have our 
third Talbot furnace working in a few weeks. A cupola 
plant will have to be erected to supply part of the metal 
and with this our output should be over 3000 tons per 
week. 

The first charge was made at Cargo Fleet on Septem- 
ber 4, 1905, and for the first 12 weeks there were 
produced 11,574 tons of ingots, or practically 1000 tons 
per week, with a yield of 105.7 per cent. of steel calcu- 
lated on the metals charged and with a speed of con- 
version of 8.4 minutes per ton converted. The fuel con- 
sumption has not been quite accurately obtained, owing to 
gas being used for other purposes; but a near approxi- 
mation brings it out at 5 ewts. per ton of steel. The ton- 
nage rate for labor has not yet been fixed, so that I do 
not propose to deal with this point; but it is obvious that 
as the same number of men are employed as on an ordi- 
nary 50-ton basic furnace which would make, say, 450 
tons per week, labor must work out considerably less 
per ton. 

In my paper I have shown you that from one large 
tilting furnace, without expensive scrap and from com- 
mon molten iron, we are making by the continuous proc- 
ess, and with the help of the ordinary staff of furnacemen 
only, from 1000 to 1200 tons of steel per week, with a 
yield of steel up to 108 per cent. on the metals charged 
into the furnace, and with a fuel consumption of not 
more than 5 to 6 hundredweights per ton of ingots; and 
I would ask those of you who have charge of open hearth 
steel furnaces to compare this with your own practice. 


————_—__~»>-—_____—— 


Generating sets are now manufactured by the B. F. 
Sturtevant Company, Boston, Mass., in a line of 36 sizes, 
ranging from 3 to 100 kw. direct connected. The vertical 
cross compound engines were designed to meet the rigid 
specifications of the United States Navy Department. 
which in the case of the 100-kw. demand an efficiency of 
31 pounds per kilowatt hour. These engines, as well as 
the vertical and horizontal simple engines, are entirely 
inclosed, provided with forced lubrication and watershed 
partitions. The generators are multipolar, capable of 
carrying 50 per cent. momentary overload and 25 per 
cent. excess for two hours without sparking or undue 
heating. The smaller sizes of these sets are particularly 
adapted to service as boosters. 


The Northeastern Railway Company has built at its 
shops near Darlington, England, a number of 30-ton 
steel cars for hauling iron ore from the Cleveland mines. 
These cars are 20 feet long, 9 feet 10 inches high and 8 
feet wide, and their load is considerably greater than has 
been carried by cars with but two axles. There are four 
bottom doors, composed of plating weighing 12'4 pounds 
per foot, the net area of the door openings being 39 
square feet. The wheels have a diameter on tread of 
3 feet 10 inches and the ‘wheel base is 10 feet. Including 
vacuum brake and all fittings the weight of these cars, 
each of which has a cubic capacity of 680 feet, is 12 tons 
12 hundredweight. 
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Making a Difficult Repair Casting. 


An uncommon piece of repair work was recently exe- 
cuted by the H. W. Caldwell & Son Company, Chicago, 
which required the casting of a half section of an 18- 
foot band wheel. The whole wheel was originally made 
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To cast a new half to match the old unbroken 
one it was necessary to use considerable care in the 
foundry to secure as nearly as possible the same mixture 
and mold it under approximately the same conditions in 
order that an equal diameter and circumference and the 
same amount of shrinkage might be obtained. 


sections. 








Fig. 2.—The Finished Wheel with the New and Old Halves 
United. 


by another foundry, but in setting it in place on the 
crank shaft of the engine one of the halves was acci- 
dentally dropped into the pit and broken. It was a 
planed joint wheel, such as are cast in separate halves or 


As there was no datum available from the original 
maker the first step was the analyzing of a piece of the 
broken casting, to determine its composition. To dupli- 
cate it the furnace was charged with an equivalent mix- 
ture and the casting was made in the ordinary way. 
Fig. 1 shows a view of the casting as it came from the 
annealing furnace. The new and old halves were then 
bolted together and placed on a 20-foot boring mill. The 
new casting was then turned down to the same diameter 
as the old one and a light finishing cut was taken over 
the entire wheel. After completing the circumferential 
face and edges of the rim the hub was bored and faced 
in the same mill. The finished wheel was then placed 
on balancing horses and the weight about its axis equal- 
ized. The finished wheel is shown in Fig. 2. Its dimen- 
sions were, diameter, 18 feet; face, 42 inches, and bore, 
15 inches, and the total weight of the wheel 27,806 
pounds. It is interesting to know that the new half 
proved to be only 94 pounds out of balance, being that 
much lighter than the old half. 


a 


Aluminum as an electric transmission line material 
is at a disadvantage when compared with copper in the 
matter of deflection from temperature variations where 
long spans are required. The hight of a support would 
thus have to be greater for an aluminum line than for 
copper. The strength, however, need not be so great, for 
the weight of the aluminum line is only 47 per cent. of 
that of the copper line for the same resistance, and the 
tension in the aluminum cables will be but from one-half 
to one-third as great, depending upon the temperature. 
Where there are bends in the line or each pole is expected 
to withstand unbalanced loads, due to the breaking of 
one or more wires, the lesser weight and tension on the 
aluminum cables offsets the increased hight required in 
the supports. 


At the Rombach Works, Rombach, Lorraine, gas en- 
gines installed by the Niirnberg for furnishing blast for 
Bessemer converters have been in satisfactory operation 
since January and are spoken of as the first gas engines 
employed in this way. At 90 revolutions per minute 29,- 
800 cubic feet of air is delivered. 
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Molding Sand.* 


BY H. E. FIELD, PITTSBURGH. 





A review of current literature on molding sand brings 
to my mind an experience some ten years ago. I then 
pursued a like line of research on the subject of cast 
iron. The results were as follows: One authority stated 
that silicon softened cast iron, another that silicon hard- 
ened cast iron; one that sulphur was the most injurious 
element in cast iron, another that sulphur was never 
present in sufficient quantity to do any harm; one that 
phosphorus increased shrinkage, another that phosphorus 
decreased shrinkage; one that manganese hardened cast 
iron, another that manganese softened cast iron; one 
that cast iron gained in carbon in passing through a 
cupola, and another that cast iron lost carbon in passing 
through a cupola. Since that time all of those apparent 
contradictions in regard to cast iron have been explained. 

A similar contradiction now exists in the literature in 
reference to molding sand. This is partly due to a con- 
fusion in terms and partly to the marked difference of 
opinion as to what constitutes a molding sand. I shali 
endeavor to explain away this confusion in terms, but it 
is not practical to give definite specifications for molding 
sand, on account of the great variety of work and the 
different methods of mixing sand for the same work. I 
wish to make it clear therefore at the beginning of this 
paper that I am not attempting to lay down a set of 
standards for the chemical or mechanical analysis of 
sand. The day for that may come, and when it does the 
sand question will be much simplified. 

If we would improve molding sand or reduce the cost 
we must have a thorough understanding of what would 
constitute a model molding sand. We can then intelli- 
gently select the materials which nature has placed at 
our disposal and combine them so as to approach a 
standard, for I doubt if there is a founder present who 
can say that he has even come near to perfection in qual- 
ity and economy in the molding sand which he uses. 

We are continually told that the good molding sand of 
the old days can no longer be obtained and that the pres- 
ent supply is fast disappearing. If this is true it be- 
hooves us to gain a knowledge of what is necessary to 
make up a good molding sand, so that when nature’s sup- 
ply is exhausted we can prepare a satisfactory substitute 
from her abundant supply of constituent materials. Let 
us consider the composition of nature’s molding sand 
with this in view. 


Composition of Molding Sand. 


Molding sand is made up of two distinct and neces- 
sary components: First, silica in the free state, and, 
second, silicate of alumina. The free silica gives grain, 
refractoriness, porosity and low shrinkage to the sand, 
while the silicate of alumina furnishes bond. Free silica 
would be useless without the silicate of alumina, as it 
would not hold together. Silicate of alumina would be 
worthless without free silica, as it would not have 
sufficient porosity and would have too great a shrinkage. 
A confusion exists in the use of the word “silica” in re- 
spect to sand, which I shall endeavor to avoid by desig- 
nating the silica existing in the free state—quartz silica. 

There are several other substances present in all sand. 
These impurities are not at all desirable and are present 
from necessity rather than from choice. Quartz silica 
and clay in correct proportions can constitute a good mold- 
ing sand without the presence of any other substance. 

We will consider the individual characteristics of the 
constituents which make up a molding sand, for the cor- 
rect combination of these properties determines the qual 
ity and grade of the sand. A knowledge of the effect of 
the impurities allows us to determine to what extent they 
may be present in a given sand and still do no harm. 

Ingredients of Molding Sand. 

Quartz silica, clay, iron oxide, lime and feldspar are 
the principal ingredients of molding sand. 

Quartz Silica. —Pure quartz, or silicon dioxide, con- 
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sists of 46.67 per cent. silicon and 53.33 per cent. oxygen 
It is very hard, fuses at a high temperature, has no 
cleavage and when pure is white. It is, however, gen- 
erally colored by some oxide of iron. Its fusibility is 
affected by the amount of impurities present. Quartz is 
the chief nonshrinkage element in molding sand. It has, 
however, no bonding properties. The shape of its parti- 
cles affects the strength of the sand, but they have no 
strength in themselves, as quartz is absolutely nonplastic. 
The size of the quartz grains determines the grade of the 
sand. The percentage best suited for a sand can only be 
determined by the kind of work for which it is used. 
The quartz silica should be kept as high as possible, on 
account of its heat resisting power, its tendency toward 
porosity and its low shrinkage. 

Bond or Clay.—The bond of a molding sand is a clay 
product. Pure clay or kaolinite is a hydrated silicate of 
alumina—that is, a silicate of alumina containing water 
of combination. The exact composition of pure clay is 
silicon dioxide, or silica, 46.4 per cent.; alumina, 39.7 
per cent.; water, 13.9 per cent. It is this 13.9 per cent. 
of combined water which gives the plastic properties to 
the clay. The bond of a molding sand is not pure clay, 
but is generally mixed with impurities which weaken its 
binding power. Clay is formed by the decomposition of 
feldspars. These are rocks containing silicate of alumina 
together with silicates of the alkalies. The clay acts as a 
binder for the sand and holds the refractory quartz silica 
together. The purity and plasticity of the clay deter- 
mine the amount necessary to give a sand its correct 
bonding strength. The clay when pure is very refractory, 
and it is fallacy to think that because there is a large 
proportion of bond in a sand it is low in refractory qual- 
ities. A high percentage of clay in a sand destroys its 
porosity and causes high shrinkage and consequently 
cracks. A sand should be chosen with as low a clay 
content as is consistent with shop conditions. In foun- 
dries where a large percentage of old sand is used it is 
absolutely necessary to use a new sand containing a high 
percentage of bond. This is not conducive to the best 
results. There are, however, certain classes of work the 
appearance of which must be sacrificed to cheapness of 
material, and such conditions require that a large amount 
of old sand be used in the facings. When a lower pro- 
portion of old sand is used a new sand with less bond 
and consequently higher quartz silica will give a more 
porous facing. 

Feldspar.—Feldspars are silicates of alumina com- 
bined with silicates of the alkalies. These are generally 
present in small amounts in molding sand, but they should 
be kept as low as possible, on account of their fusibility, 
as they tend to flux the rest of the sand and bind it 
together. 

Ozide of Iron.—Oxide of iron is present in all molding 
sand, giving it its reddish color. It may be united with 
the bond as an impurity, or it may form a part of the 
quartz silica. In either case it lowers the fusing point. 
The iron comes into the sand either from the original 
rocks from which the sand was formed or from water 
containing iron which has trickled through the sand. 

Lime.—Lime is sometimes present in molding sand. 
It makes the sand fusible and liable to crack and crumble 
in the mold. It may come from the water which has 
aided in the decomposition of the rocks during the forma- 
tion of the sand. 


Analysis of Molding Sand, 


The ultimate analysis of a good molding sand will give 
results within the following limits: 


Per cent. 
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The total percentage of iron oxide, lime and alkalies or 
the total fluxing agencies should not ordinarily exceed 7 
per cent. in one sample. In a high grade molding sand 
used for heavy work they should not exceed 5 to 6 per 
cent. 

A sand analyzed by the rational method should give a 
quartz silica of from 60 to 70 per cent., a clay substance 





















of from 20 to 30 per cent., with a feldspar below 10 per 
cent. If the iron was determined separately and sub- 
tracted from the clay substance with which it is included 
by this method we should have a fair indication of the 
properties of a molding sand, as far as its refractoriness 
is concerned. The strength is so dependent upon the 
purity and condition of the clay that it cannot be accu- 
rately gauged by any analysis. 

Two molding sands, one a so-called strong sand and 
the other a rather sharp sand, both of which would be 
classed as a No. 4, give the following results by ultimate 
and rational analysis: 

Sharp Molding Sand. 


Ultimate analysis. Rational analysis. 


Per cent. Per cent. 
BOGE. sskdend See SORE: TR. 5 bce bb ecedeeacssovnd 67.85 
Alumina...... 9.30 Clay j including iron oxide..... 22.03 
Iron oxide.... 4.53 substance / excluding iron oxide.....17.50 
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Strong Molding Sand. 

Ultimate analysis. Rational analysis. 
Per cent. Per cent, 
RING. 5.600008 Tee DON Wea cscicccicvsveeesswek 64.66 
Alumina...... 9.26 Clay 4 including iron oxide..... 28.06 
Iron oxide.... 5.56 substance ( excluding iron oxide.....24.50 
eT err Te er Tere yee rt 7.28 
Refractoriness, 

The impurities which impregnate a molding sand 


greatly reduce its refractoriness. The sodium and po- 
tassium salts in the form of feldspars and mica are 
constituents of all clays to a greater or less extent and 
consequently form a part of all molding sands. These 
alkalies, fusing at a low temperature, may bind the rest 
of the substances into a hard mass. Iron oxide also in- 
‘creases the fusibility, as does lime, which is occasionally 
present. This latter is most harmful when present as a 
carbonate, as a gas would be given off at a high heat 
which would prove detrimental to the mold. The size 
of the grain of a sand may affect its refractoriness. Sev- 
eral experts on clays have demonstrated that under 
certain conditions the fusing point of the clay is deter- 
mined by the size of the grain. It is probable that this 
holds good in regard to a molding sand, the larger grained 
sand having a higher fusing point. : 


Porosity. 


Some sands are naturally porous, while others are 
very impervious to gas and moisture. The porosity of a 
sand determines the amount of venting necessary. Some 
sands must be vented very freely for all grades of work, 
while with others the use of a vent rod is hardly neces- 
sary. There are four factors which determine porosity: 
First, the proportion of quartz silica to the bond; second, 
the size of the quartz silica particles; third, the shape 
of the quartz silica particles ; fourth, the condition of the 
bond. Generally speaking, the higher the proportion of 
the quartz silica the greater will be the porosity of the 
sand. The larger the quartz particles the more porous 
will the sand be. It will be apparent, however, that the 
size is limited, from the fact that a sand cannot be too 
coarse and still give a finish to the casting. The particles 
should therefore be kept as large as possible and still 
produce the desired effect as to finish. The porosity is 
also affected by the shape of the quartz silica particles. 
Irregular crystalline structures with sharp edges and cor- 
ners will leave greater spaces between the particles than 
will regular shaped particles with smooth surfaces, which 
are apt to fit closely together and thus prevent a free 
passage of gas or air. The less the proportion of bond 
used, and still have sufficient binding power in the sand, 
the greater will be the porosity. It follows therefore that 
the stronger the bond the less the quantity necessary to 
produce the same results, consequently the sand having 
the strongest bond requires the lowest percentage of bond. 
The tendency of clay to bake together and destroy the 
porosity of the sand and its tendency to crack, due to 
excessive shrinkage when drying, render the presence of 
a large amount of clay bond objectionable. It is very 
necessary that a sand be chosen with a low percentage of 
strong bond rather than a large percentage of weak bond. 


Strength. 


The strength of a molding sand determines its adapta- 
bility for different kinds of work. Some castings may be 
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made with sand having comparatively little strength, 
while for others a strong sand is absolutely necessary. 
The amount of strength necessary is somewhat dependent 
upon shop practice. 'The methods of molding, running. 
venting and mixing of the sand must all be considered 
in determining the proper strength of a sand for a given 
class of work. The practice of using flour, molasses or 
clay wash in mixing up facing, together with the pro- 
portion of coal dust and old sand used, is also an im- 
portant factor to be considered in the choice of a sand. 
In foundries where nailing is generally resorted to a 
weaker sand may be used than where nails are not used. 
A good mechanical mixer which intimately surrounds 
each particle of old sand with particles of new sand, 
rather than putting the old and new sand together in 
chunks, also permits the use of a sharper sand. Where 
flour or molasses is used or where the proportion of old 
sand to new sand is comparatively small the use of a 
sharp sand is possible. 

The strength of a sand depends upon three conditions : 
First, the proportion of bond; second, the strength of the 
bond, and, third, the shape of the quartz silica particles. 


Size of Grain. 


The grade of a molding sand is determined by its 
grain. ‘The finer grained sands are used for the lighter 
work. Sands are graded and sold by numbers, based upon 
the size of the grain. 

A sand should be as fine grained as possible and still 
satisfactorily fill the other requirements of a molding 
sand. This is due to the fact that the finer grained sand 
will give a better surface to the casting. The grain of 
the sand is determined largely by the grain of the orig- 
inal rock from which the sand was formed. The fineness 
of the sand is obtained quantitatively by the use of a 
series of sieves. Of these, 100, 80, 60, 40 and 20 mesh 
are used. A weighed amount of the dried sand is placed 
in the 100-mesh sieve, which is shaken for a definite 
time, say, one minute. The siftings are carefully weighed 
and the weight recorded. The 80, 60, 40 and 20 mesh 
sieves are used in the same way. These separate weigh- 
ings are multiplied by the number of the mesh of the 
sieve. There is a certain loss due to dust flying, &c., 
which is found by subtracting the total of the weights 
obtained from the original weight. This loss is multiplied 
by the average mesh of the sieves, which is 60. The sum 
of the products of the weights obtained by the number 
of the sieves divided by 100 constitutes what is known as 
the degree of fineness of the sand. This method is quite 
unsatisfactory in many ways, as all sands of the same 
degree of fineness do not have the same physical effects 
when used as a molding sand. This is due to the fact 
that the proportion of sand which passes through each 
sieve has an important bearing upon the quality of the 
sand. A sand whose particles are all small but of uni- 
form size will give better results than one with a com- 
bination of large and small grains which might be of the 
same degree of fineness when judged by the standard 
sieves. 

It is never advisable to judge of the fineness of a sand 
by its appearance, for a comparatively few large particles 
will give the whole sand the appearance of being coarse, 
while in reality it may be very fine when judged by the 
standard sieves. 

Conclusion, 


We have looked at molding sand from two viewpoints: 
First, as a study of the materials which go to make up a 
molding sand, and, second, as a study of the properties 
which are necessary and most desirable in a molding sand. 
A thorough understanding of the principles considered 
should aid us in intelligently selecting the best sand for 
our individual use. 

Let me remind you that what proves to be a good sand 
in one foundry may prove just the opposite under the 
differing conditions of another. It is with this fact 
strongly in mind that I give you general information 
rather than specific data which might apply to one set of 
conditions, Any future improvement in the quality of 


molding sand will come from an intelligent interpreta- 
tion of the principles which we have studied to-night. 
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Producer Gas in Portland Cement Manufacture. 


In the making of Portland cement the most important 
step is the burning of the crushed raw material to expel 
moisture and volatile matter and give the material an 
affinity for water, upon which its cementing properties 
depend. The calcining or burning process yields a fused 
product known as Portland cement clinker, which after 
being ground and sifted forms the finished cement, ready 
for the market. For the burning a very high tempera- 
ture is required, which is generally obtained by the com- 
bustion of finely powdered coal with air under pressure. 
Now a new system has been introduced by William Swin- 
dell & Brothers, German National Bank Building, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., in which producer gas is used as the fuel in 
place of the powdered coal. It dispenses with an ex- 
tensive power plant equipment for pulverizing and dry- 
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The lower view is a vertical section on the line 
B—B of the upper view, showing the gas producer, com- 
bustion burner and a part of the kiln near the outlet end. 
This view also shows the handling facilities. The ma- 
terial as it is discharged from the rotary kiln is passed 
through a chute to a cement car, in which it is trans- 
ferred to the cement mills. At the left may be seen the 
ear floor over which the coal is brought to the top of the 
producer. The consumed content of the producer is re- 
moved at the bottom through a water seal, as in the 
standard Swindell apparatus. 

An advantage of this system is that any low grade of 
coal can be used, while the best grades, free from sul- 
phur, are now required when powdered coal is burned 
directly, and the ring” being eliminated, the 
troubles associated with it are avoided. As no ash 
enters the kilns the product is reasonably considered to 
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Plan and Elevation Sections of a Swindell Gas Producer in Connection with a Portland Cement Rotary Kiln. 


ing the coal and also claims a large saving in operating 
expense. 

The system has already been applied to six rotary 
kilns at the plant of the Diamond Portland Cement Com- 
pany, Middle Branch, Ohio, the first kiln being installed 
one year ago. These kilns are 6 feet in diameter by 60 
feet long. On tests made the output has been 240 barrels 
of 380 pounds to the barrel in 24 hours on a fuel con- 
sumption of 110 pounds of coal per barrel. 

The system employs a Swindell gas producer of 
special design for preheating the air as well as supply- 
ing the gas, which is connected with the kiln, as shown 
in the accompanying line drawings. The upper view is 
a plan and horizontal section on the line A—A of the 
lower view, taken through the gas and air flues of the 
combustion burner up to the entrance to the kiln. Only 
a small part of one end of the kiln may be seen in both 


be of better quality. Other strong points of the new 
system, mentioned by the builders, are simplicity in oper- 
ation, increased output, a saving in fuel and labor and 
applicability to present kilns at a moderate cost. 

The builders announce the receipt of a contract from 
the Art Portland Cement Company for the installation 
of this system in its new plant at Kimmel, Ind., and a 
number of Michigan and Lehigh Valley companies con- 


template adopting it. 
— OS 


An organization is stated to have been formed in 
Rochester, N. Y., under the name of the International 
Congress of Inventors, to endeavor to secure reforms in 
patent laws and freedom from “unlawful exactions.” 
George F. Gallagher has been elected president. Mem- 
bers will be divided into two classes, separating those 
who have taken out patents from those who have not. 
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Development of Large Gas Engines. 


Under the title “The Prime Mover of the Future” 
c. E. Sargent presented a paper before the December 
ineeting of the Western Society of Engineers at Chicago. 
At the same meeting H. Freyn of Cleveland went at 
length into a discussion of the cost of operating a power 
station from blast furnace waste gases. A full synopsis 
of the latter paper was given in The Iron Age of Decem- 
ber 28, 1905. From Mr. Sargent’s paper we make ex- 
tracts below from that portion discussing generally the 
gas engine of large powers and the question of its effi- 
ciency : 

A Comparison of Gas and Steam Engines, 


The economy of the internal combustion engine has 
been recognized from its inception. Both the theoretical 
and practical efficiency of this type of prime mover is 
from two to five times greater than that of the average 
externally fired heat engine. The smallest gas engines 
have a thermal efficiency from 20 to 24 per cent., while 
the largest steam engine, with all modern refinements 
known to the art, does remarkably well to turn into work 
12 per cent. of the heat supplied to the furnace under 
normal conditions. For well-known reasons the thermal 
efficiency of steam engines increases with the cylinder 
volume, but although this increased efficiency is not so 
apparent in internal combustion engines, a comparison of 
the thermal efficiency of an ordinary gas engine with the 
largest and most economical engine propelled by steam, 
while perfectly fair to both types, still shows 100 per 
cent. in favor of the internally fired prime mover. 

A plant recently tested by the writer, in which pro- 
ducer gas from anthracite culm was used, showed the 
cost of fuel per horse-power hour to be about 1.5 mills. 
By selling the by-products of the bituminous gas pro- 
ducers at the market price, a recent writer in Power 
claims that power from gas engines can be generated 14 
per cent. cheaper than from waterfalls. 

As the efficiency of the steam plant depends largely 
on the rapid transmission of heat through boiler walls, 
and the efficiency of the gas engine on our ability to 
prevent heat from passing through, the gas engine cylin- 
der can be very much thicker and stronger than the 
boiler shell, and while the pressure during rapid com- 
bustion exceeds the pressure usually carried in the steam 
boiler, accidents from exploding cylinders are almost un- 
known, and accidental gas explosions doing considerable 
damage very rare. 

The first cost of a large gas engine plant, including 
producers, coal handling apparatus, piping, scrubbers, 
cleaners, building, compressor and engines, is not far 
from that of a steam plant complete, including boilers, 
engines, pumps, condensers, chimney, piping and all ac- 
cessories, so we can assume the first cost the same in 
each case. As great pressure are not maintained in gas 
engine installations as they are in boiler plants, the de- 
preciation from internal strains and corrosion should be 
considerably less. Gas engines do not wear out any 
quicker, nor do they need any more repairs than steam 
engines. Gas producers are long lived, the apparatus re- 
quiring but little attention and few repairs. The Erie 
Railroad has had two 200-horse-power producers in opera- 
tion at Jersey City for seven years and the fire in one 
has never been out. Imagine the condition of a boiler 
after such a run. Although the cost of operation, includ- 
ing oil, waste, packing, purgers and labor, would no doubt 
be less for the gas engine installation than for steam, no 
claims for savings are made on this account. 

Stand-by losses are much less in the internal com- 
bustion engine plant if run intermittently or if part of 
the equipment is held in reserve for immediate service. 
The gas holder with the producer provides for the peak 
of the load, even though the producer is run at a uniform 
rate. With sufficient capacity of holder the gas producer 
may be run with a uniform output for every hour out of 
24, though the engine load vary through the widest pos- 
sible range, and running under such conditions there are 
practicaliy no losses from radiation or leakage, as would 
exist in a-boiler plant under pressure. 

The California Gas & Electric Corpor&tion, which 
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normally gets its power from waterfalls 200 miles away, 
carries a gasometer full of cold gas always in reserve 
for use in gas engine units should the long distance 
power fail. 

American Manufacturers Have Not Kept Pace, 

When compressed air is available, and all large units 
use this medium, gas engines of any size can be started 
and can take the full load in two minutes’ time, as no 
warming up or cylinder draining is necessary. The waste 
heat, about 70 per cent. of the heat supplied, can be 
used for heating, and a higher temperature can be main- 
tained than with the heat from a steam engine exhaust. 
If the internal combustion engine has so many advan- 
tages over steam, why, then, has it not had greater de- 
velopment? Why are we not using gas engines in our 
large power plants? Why are we using 40,000 British 
thermal units instead of 10,000 British thermal units in 
generating a brake horse-power? Why are we burning 
400 cubic feet of waste gases under our boilers to evapo- 
rate sufficient water for a horse-power hour, when 100 
cubic feet burned behind the piston would do the same 
work? Simply because the American manufacturers have 
not kept pace with the development of the gas engine as a 
prime mover. 

Five years ago when Henry Wehrum, who has prob- 
ably done more to introduce the gas engine for power 
for steel mill work in the United States than any other 
man, wanted 1000 and 2000 horse-power gas engines for 
the Lackawanna Steel Company’s plant at Buffalo there 
was practically but one engine obtainable and that of 
foreign make. A few months ago, when the Carnegie 
company wanted engines of the same size for the Edgar 
Thomson Works, twelve proposals were received from 
American manufacturers. 

While the Europeans, in order to manufacture at a 
profit, on account of the high price of fuel, have been 
driven to the gas engine for power, the largest internal 
combustion engines ever made are of home product. It 
is said that a representative of the United States Steel 
Corporation went to Europe to investigate the gas engine 
for steel mill work. After visiting several plants which 
were in successful operation he said that they worked 
very nicely for small engines, but he would like to see 
the largest engine ever built, whereupon he was advised 
to go home and see the 4500-horse-power gas engine built 
by the Snow Steam Pump Works. This company has 
running and is having installed 25 internal combustion 
engines, having a total capacity of 48,000 horse-power. 
The largest engine ever built, a twin tandem 52 x 60 
inch, 5400 brake horse-power, is now being erected for 
the California Gas & Electric Corporation, and three 
others of the same size will follow. 

The De La Vergne Machine Company have built 
nearly 50,000 horse-power of two and four cycle gas 
engines and have 40,000 horse-power installed in the 
Lackawanna steel plant at Buffalo, N. Y. 

The Westinghouse Company is installing engines of 
2000 horse-power, and at least half a dozen manufac- 
turers in the United States will take contracts for any 
size. 

Expiration of the Otto Patents, 

Such has been the growth of the internal combustion 
engine since 1900, yet the beginning of the present gas 
engine era, in the United States at least, dates from the 
expiration in 1890 of the fundamental four-cycle patent 
of Dr. Otto. When it was found that the by-products of 
the refinery, gasoline and distillate, were available for 
fuel and the fundamental patent had expired the era of 
the internal combustion engine began to dawn. Manu- 
facturers who had been experimenting with engines of 
the two-cycle and Brayton type began to build engines 
of the Otto cycle, and to-day there are upwards of 500 
manufacturers of gas engines in the United States alone. 
The largest gas engine exhibited at the World’s Colum- 
bian Exposition, 13 years ago, was of only 35 horse- 
power. The opening of natural gas wells and the in- 


vention of practical producers have provided a cheap 
fuel for the internal combustion engine, and the utiliza- 
tion of a by-product of the coke ovens and blast furnaces 
—an excellent gas engine fuel—have given the present 
impetus to gas engine manufacturers. 
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While the work done by the gas engine required ne 
iceties of regulation, like driving a dynamo or textile 
achinery, a single cylinder engine with an impetus or 
low when loaded every second revolution and: when run 
ing light. once in a while, was a satisfactory source of 
ower, but with the necessity of a better turning moment 
nd better governing more cylinders were added, thereby 
creasing tbe impulses per revolution, or the admission 
as throttled, reducing instead of the number of explo 
-ions the mean effective pressure of each impulse. 

As the highest possible compression without dange 
f premature ignition is conducive to the highest effi- 
ency, the hit-and-miss method of governing is a more 

economical method than reducing the charge, but the 
dvisability of a close regulation and uniform rotation 
nakes the latter method imperative. 

‘There are three dispositions of the heat in the fuel 
which goes into a gas engine cylinder: Part of it, us 
ually about 25 per cent., goes into work, about 40 pel 
cent. into the water jacket and 35 per cent. into the 
exhaust, radiation, &c. Now, if we can reduce the 
umount which is wasted we of course increase the per- 
centage turned into work; the amount going into the 
water jacket depends, other things being equal, on the 
umount of surface exposed during inflammation. The 
higher the compression the less surface surrounding the 
unit of compressed charge, therefore less heat goes into 
the work. The Lenoir engine, firing at atmospheric 
pressure, required nearly 100 cubic feet of gas per brake 
horse-power hour, while with a compression of five at- 
mospheres an engine of the same horse-power will do 
the same work on 20 cubic feet of gas. 

Double Acting Gas Engines. 


As the exhaust stroke of a four-cycle single-acting 
engine has no compression to bring to rest the recipro- 
cating parts, and as a triple or quadruple crank is not 
only expensive to build and maintain in alignment, but 
as the work on one crank must be transmitted through 
other cranks, there arose a demand, in the minds at least 
of engineers, for a double-acting gas engine, which, it 
iuade tandem, even with the four-cycle, would give not 
only an impulse for every stroke, or twice during a revo- 
lution, but the reciprocating parts would be brought to 
rest by the compression indigenous to each stroke. 

A 60 horse-power engine embodying these features, de- 
signed in 1897, was to my knowledge the first successful 
double-acting engine ever built, though Dick, Kerr & Co. 
of Kilmarnock, Scotland, had built a few, both four and 
six cycle tandem engines, two of which had a brief ex 
istence in a central lighting station at the corner of Clark 
und Lake streets, Chicago, in “95 or “96. 

At the Paris Exposition in 1900 a 1000 horse-power 
single-acting single-cylinder Cockerill engine was shown, 
but the double-acting tandem engines now building by 
inost European and many American manufacturers were 
conspicuous by their absence. With a tandem construc- 
tion, with a single crank we can get as many impulses 
is with a single cylinder steam engine, and with a twin 
tandem as many impulses as with a cross compound 
engine. With this type, approaching as it does the steam 
engine design, the driving of multiphase generators in 
arallel is readily accomplished. 


Compression of the Gas, 


It has been previously stated that the higher the com- 
pression within the limits of the pressure necessary for 
premature ignition the greater the efficiency, but the 
kind of fuel governs the degree and the compression 
liecessary to ignite kerosene vapor, though the latter is 
uot so volatile as gasoline, will not cause the latter to 
burn. Natural gas can be compressed to 150 pounds, 
absolute alcohol vapor to 190 pounds and blast furnace 
sas to 210 pounds and still require an electric spark to 
start inflammation. 

The other loss of heat in a gas engine, besides that 
which is transmitted to the water jacket, is the heat 
Which goes out with the exhaust. When a cylinder full 
of gas and air is compressed and ignited the chemica! 
action generates an intense heat; the gases expand 1-496 
of their volume for every degree of Fahrenheit, and the 
chemical action, even with a proper mixture, is not in 
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stantaneous and often there is flame coming out with the 
exhaust. 

If a full cylinder of combustible mixture is com- 
pressed from atmospheric pressure and temperature and 
heated further by chemical action, then when the volume 
is constant the pressure is increased, and the release of 
this pressure when the exhaust valve opens causes the 
familiar “sea lion bark,” always associated with the ex- 
haust of a gas engine. This is the second loss of the 
internal combustion engine, and when we consider that 
from 35 to 40 per cent. of the heat is wasted in this way, 
is it any wonder that engineers have tried to minimize 
this loss? We all know the inefficiency of the direct- 
acting steam pump and the gain by a more complete 
expansion, even though we get a lower mean effective 
pressure and consequently less power from the same cy]- 
inders. To utilize the heat and pressure in the exhaust 
compound gas engines have been suggested, tried and in 
some cases shown an increased efficiency. 

If steam were a perfect gas, void of cylinder con- 
densation, an early cut-off in a single expansion cylinder 
would give as many expansions and as good economy as 
we get in the compound engine. The working fluid of 
an internal combustion engine is practically a perfect 
gas, therefore the efficiency of this type of prime mover 
inay be increased if we can expand the working charge 
to a greater volume than is compressed. 

| Mr. Sargent then presented in detail descriptions and 
illustrations of various types of large gas engines. 
.pDITorR. ] 


Economies in Gas Engine and Gas Plant, 


As noted above, a paper on “ Power from Blast Fur- 
nace Gas” was presented at the same meeting by H. 
I'reyn of the gas engine department of the Wellman 
Seaver-Morgan Company, Cleveland. There was a dis- 
cussion on the papers of Messrs. Sargent and Freyn. In 
reply to the question whether, in a plant running with 
producer gas, the economy was in the gas engine and gas 
plant or all in the engine, Mr. Freyn said: 

Both in the gas engine and gas plant, because the 
as producer will give as much as 75 to SO per cent. 
cfliciency, while the average efficiency of the boiler plant 
is but 65 to 70 per cent. As far as the engine itself is 
concerned it must be borne in mind that a very econom- 
ical steam engine, operating with superheated steam hav- 
ing a temperature of over 580 degrees F. at the engine 
stop valve, consumes 9.49 pounds of steam per indicated 
horse-power per hour, corresponding to 12,318 British 
thermal units per indicated horse-power per hour. At a 
mechanical efficency of 88 per cent. one brake horse-power 
hour was obtained on 14.000 British thermal units. A 
inodern gas engine will easily produce one brake horse- 
power hour on 9000 British thermal units. 

“1 understand from the producer people that the cost 
of maintenance of a Mond gas producer, for instance, is 
less than the cost of maintenance of a corresponding 
boiler plant. <A boiler plant, especially an efficient one, 
requires skilled men to operate it and the necessary ap- 
pliances, such as feed pumps, superheaters, stokers, &c., 
and also requires considerable attendance. <A producer 
plant requires but little work, and most of the men can 
be unskilled laborers. As far as the operation of the 
gas engine is concerned we hear quite often the objection 
that a gas engine requires operating engineers who must 
have a special experience in gas engine work. This is 
most decidedly not the case. In a plant in Germany, 
where gas engines of an aggregate capacity of 5000 
horse-power were installed several years ago, the men 
operating the engines were common laborers. My com- 
pany has just built a 500 horse-power Sargent gas engine 
for its works at Akron, Ohio, and the erecting engineer. 
who had never seen a gas engine before, has been run- 
ning this engine now for several months, and I would 
now trust that man with any gas engine.” 

Results at the Lackawanna Plant, 

Referring to the two-cycle Koerting engines in use for 
blowing at the Buffalo plant of the Lackawanna Steel 
Company, Mr. Freyn said: 

“T learned from the chief engineer of the company, 
who has charge of the gas engine plant, that it is run- 
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ning excellently. I was very much interested to know 
the cost of operation of this power plant, but the chief 
engineer told me that he would not dare to comply with 
my request, but that the cost was away below the best 
steam engine practice. Later on I understood from other 
authorities that the cost was about $25 per horse-power 
per year. I would mention that the Lackawanna gas 
engine plant is not running on full load, but somewhere 
between three-quarters and one-half load. At full load 
the figure which I found in my calculation for the operat- 
ing cost of a 10,000 horse-power power plant was $17.88. 
For three-quarters load of the power plant I found the 
operating cost to be in the neighborhood of $22.59. At 
one-half load capacity the cost would be $34.71. It will 
be seen that this result of actual experience in a power 
plant fits in very nicely between the figures which I am 
giving for one-half and three-quarters load of a much 
smaller power plant. 

“I wish to emphasize the importance of what I be- 
lieve to be the future of the question of power generation 
en a large scale, i. e., the future of the gas engine, espe- 
cially in this country. Although within the past two 
years great progress has been made in the use of gas 
engines, they have not found as ardent admirers in the 
United States as they have in Europe. Just within the 
last few months a remarkable interest in the question of 
large blast furnace engines is shown by the numerous 
inquiries which are being received by the various manu- 
facturers building gas engines in this country. I feel 
satisfied that in the near future large gas engines will be 
found in the United States just as frequently as in Eu- 
rope now. The iron masters in this country will have a 
vital interest in this question and they will have to con- 
sider the installation of gas engines very seriously, be- 
cause the use of gas engines means the reduction of man- 
ufacturing cost of pig iron and steel.” 


a 
The Philadelphia Foundrymen’s Association. 


The one hundred and fifty-fifth regular meeting of the 
Philadelphia Foundrymen’s Association was held at the 
Manufacturers’ Club in that city Wednesday evening, 
March 7. Dr. Elmer E. Brown occupied the chair in the 
absence of President Devlin. The attendance was the 
largest in many months. 

After the transaction of routine business a communi- 
eation from the Pittsburgh Foundrymen’s Association 
was read extending an invitation to a banquet to be given 
April 2 to the Philadelphia and New England foundry- 
men’s associations at Pittsburgh. The invitation was 
accepted and a committee composed of Dr. E. E. Brown, 
W. O. Steele, H. L. Haldeman, George C. Davis, Thomas 
Devlin, F. Krug and Howard Evans was appointed to 
make necessary arrangements regarding the trip. 

There was considerable discussion regarding the prob- 
ability of a coal strike, particularly along the line of the 
policy of stocking raw materials. H. L. Haldeman, George 
©. Davis, Howard Evans, Dr. E. E. Brown and others 
entered the discussion, and while it was impossible to 
bring “out any definite information it was the general 
opinion that it would not be unwise to cover business al- 
ready in hand. Pig iron producers, it was said, differ ma- 
terially in their views as to the probable outcome of the 
strike question, some preparing for it while others were 
not taking a very serious view of the matter. That all 
opinions were mere guesses at the time was generally ad- 
mitted. 

The paper before the association at this meeting was 
on the subject “Thermit Heating and Welding Com- 
pound,” by E. Sttitz, vice-president of the Goldschmidt 
Thermit Company, New York. Mr. Stiitz presented no 
formal paper, his address being along the lines of a de- 
scription of a large number of lantern slides. Many in- 
teresting views of repair work done by the thermit proc- 
ess were shown, covering railroad, steamship, electric 
railway, engine and general castings, and the various 
méthods used in the repair work in each case. The 
adaptability of thermit in the foundry was shown where- 
by the heat generated by the reaction of the oxides of 
iron and aluminum which form the compound, and which 
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is estimated at 5400 degrees F., may be used in a la 
of either steel or iron which had become too “dull” | 
the work in hand to bring the metal back to a pro 
fluid condition for pouring. The discussion which f 
lowed brought out many details regarding the appli: 
tions and uses of the compound, many of which ha 
been described in previous articles in The Iron Age. M 
Stiitz was given a unanimous vote of thanks for his 

teresting address. 

———__3-e 


A New Sprague Winding Drum Hoist. ‘ 


One of the most recent of the several types of electr 
winding drum hoists built by the Sprague Electric Con 
pany, New York, is illustrated herewith. It is of a siz 
and weight that is easily portable from place to place o 
a movable platform, truck or car, but when in use 
must be securely fastened to a foundation. The hoist 
are capable of many applications; on boom derricks the 
may be used for raising both the load and the boom, o 
as whip hoists they may be used to raise loads rapid! 
through a hatchway or in the open on docks, on boar 
ships or in buildings. Being entirely inclosed and dus 


and moisture proof, they require no protection from th 
The controller, show 
if preferred lb 


when used out of doors. 
motor in the engraving, 


weather 


on the may 


A New Electric Winding Drum Hoist Made by the Sprague 
Electric Company, New York. 





located in any other position, regardless of the situatio! 
of the hoist, thus affording convenience in operatio! 
Standard winding drum hoists are rated for single rope 
with maximum pulling capacities of 4%, 1% and 2% tons : 
By multiplying the number of ropes correspondingly in 


creased loads may be handled at reduced speeds. 
-———»--e—_--- F 

; 

The Gayley Dry Air Blast Process.—A typographica! 4 
error was made in table 3, page 874, in last week’s issu: ° 


Following January, under 1905, in the column headed 
* Moisture in Dry Blast, Grains,” the figures 1.76 as 
prmted should have been 0.76. 


—_—____»@~<-e—____—_ 


The West Pittsburgh Realty Company, Bailey-Farre! 
Building, Pittsburgh, is sending out a folder setting fort 
the advantages of West Pittsburgh as a manufacturin 
site. This town is located on the main line of th 
Pittsburgh & Lake Erie Railroad, 47 miles from Pitts 
burgh, a short distance from New Castle, Pa. Alread 
located at West Pittsburgh are the plants of the Ga 
land Nut & Rivet Company, manufacturing bolts, nut» 
rivets and chain; the Safety-Armorite Conduit Compan: 
making enameled and electro galvanized pipe, used f: 
conduit purposes; the Kinnear Pressed Radiator Con 
pany, maker of pressed steel radiators for heating pu: 
poses, and the Pittsburgh Fire Proofing Company, mal 
ing artificial stone. There is also located at West Pitt: 
burgh a silk mill operated by Woodhouse, Bopp & C 
It is understood that negotiations to locate are pendin 
with several other manufacturing concerns at West Pitts 
burgh. 
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The Birch Suspension Speed Drill. 


An innovation in a sensitive speed drill, for the use 
of architectural iron and sheet metal workers, machine 
shops and manufacturers in general, has been devised by 
Birch & Birch, Crawfordsville, Ind. An unusual range 
of work is claimed for it, inasmuch as the machine is 
suspended from the ceiling and is adjustable to the hight 
of the work and will drill to the center of any diameter 
by removing the lower tubular column and table. The 
usefulness of such an equipment for drilling holes in 
large tanks, pipes, sheets or anything of a bulky nature 
is readily apparent. 

The spindle head is securely fastened to one end of a 
tubular steel column which is adjustable to any hight 
and is securely clamped in the top stationary sleeve of 


ee 


A Suspension Speed Drill Made by Birch & Birch, Crawfordsville, 
Ind. 


the driving pulley bracket. The lower column is clamped 
in the same manner in the lower end of the sleeve of the 
spindle head and can be removed at will. The table is 
clamped on the lower column and is adjustable vertically 
and to any horizontal angle. All clamping screws are 
provided with handles, eliminating the need of wrenches. 
The drill spindle has three speeds through cone pulleys 
and has a lever feed. The machines are adapted to any 
hight of ceiling by using longer or shorter connecting 
tubes from the top stationary driving pulley bracket to 
the ceiling flange. 

The standard equipment is intended for suspending 
from the ceiling 12 feet high. With the lower column re- 
moved the greatest hight from the floor to the bottom of 
the spindle is 6 feet 2 inches and the least hight 3 feet 2 
inches. The traverse of the spindle is 4 inches. The 
hole in the spindle is adapted to take a No. 1 Morse 
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taper shank or as required. The spindle is %-inch in 
diameter and the steel columns 2% inches. The driving 
pulley runs at about 200 revolutions per minute. With 
the lower column and table attached the distance from 
the drill to the column is 3 inches. The distance from 
the spindle to the table in its lowest position is 13 inches, 
The table surface is 5% x 8 inches. The machines can be 
furnished when desired with counter weights to counter- 
balance the weight of the head and column and all of the 
parts are interchangeable, 
———— »-e—____- 


Buying Fuel on Analysis. 


An unusual form of fuel contract was described at 
the Northwestern Electric Association’s convention. It 
is the basis of power station fuel purchases by an electric 
lighting company and 
the city of Chicago is 
said to have let contracts 
for 200,000 tons in this 
way. After the coal is 
selected a chemical an- 
alysis is made and a con- 
tract is drawn in which 
it is stated that the coal 
of the sample as deliv- 
ered corresponds to cer- 
tain chemical analysis, 
which is used for’ the 
purpose of identifying 
the coal delivered on this contract. If acoal costs $2.30a 
ton and the test shows 13,000 British thermal units, 
moisture 10 per cent. and ash 8 per cent, the contract is 
drawn on the basis of $2.30 per ton, but if the coal varies 
in heat units the price is to vary accordingly. The fol- 
lowing is the method of determining the British thermal 
unit: 

Take the original British thermal unit of the coal, 
13,000, and if the moisture is 10 per cent. deduct 1300, 
which would leave 11,700, or the commercial British 
thermal unit of the coal as delivered. Multiply that by 
2000 pounds to the ton, which would give 23,400,000 
British thermal units per ton. As the price is $2.30 
divide the number of British thermal units per ton by 
that to find the British thermal unit for 1 cent per 
pound. Add the cost of removing the ashes at 50 cents 
a ton, making the basis of the contract in this case about 
100,000 British thermal units for 1 cent. On a 5000-ton 
contract an analysis of the coal is made once a week. 
The sample is taken by the regular method and analyzed 
and reported to the consumer and the contractor. If 





the British thermal unit for 1 cent is lower than 100,000 - 


the price drops accordingly, and the price always bears 
the same proportion to the original contract price. 


ee 


With an inverted vertical compound engine of marine 
type with unjacketed cylinders what is said to consti- 
tute a record in low steam consumption per unit of power 
developed was attained in a Belfast weaving factory. 
Each cylinder had four piston valves—one at each end 
for the admission of steam and one at each end for ex- 
haust; the steam valves were opened by eccentrics and 
closed by springs through a Dobson trip gear, the cut off 
on high pressure being controlled by a governor and on 
low pressure by hand. The exhaust valves were operated 
by eccentrics. Cylinders measured 21 and 36 inches in 
diameter with 36-inch stroke. Steam was superheated 
200 to 250 degrees F. in an independently fired Schmidt 
superheater and the minimum consumption per indicated 
horse-power per hour was 8.585 pounds, at 145 horse-power. 
Vacuum was about 27 inches. Five other runs at various 
loads from 258 to 481 horse-power gave consumptions 
ranging up to 9.267 pounds per unit. It was strange that 
the greatest economy should have been obtained at the 
lightest load and, as it chanced, the lowest superheat. 


Patriarche & Bell, 215 Pearl street, New York, are 
making a specialty of the usual sizes of spring steel in 
rounds, squares and flats for railroad and mechanical 
shops, of which they carry a large stock. 
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A British Engineer on American Roll- 
ing Mills. 


A recent issue of the Journal of the West of Scotland 
Iron and Steel Institute reports an address delivered be- 
fore that organization by P. N. Cunningham, under the 
title “‘ Some Notes on a Visit to Iron and Steel Works in 
the United States and Canada.” The address was illus- 
trated with lantern slides and contained many interesting 
observations on the operation of plants with which steel 
works enginecrs on this side are generally familiar. What 
is said of plate mills visited in the United States will 
bear reprinting, in view of the opinion expressed by Mr. 
Cunningham that the plate mills in Scotland do better 
work than those he visited in this country. In describing 
a three-high plate mill in the United States, the location 
of which is not specified, he said: 


American Plate Mill Practice. 


‘The rolls are 153 inches long and are capable of rolling 
a plate 12 feet 6 inches wide. This mill was rolling from 
the ingot to the finished plate. The whole design and 
arrangement are of the most massive and complete pat- 
tern. The mill tables are raised and lowered by hydraulic 
power, and the ingot is manipulated by levers worked by 
men. ‘The guards on the mill—both oh the top and bot- 
tom rolls—are the most efficient I have seen. They were 
a perfect mechanical fit and brought the plates evenly out 
without a hitch while the mill was running at a speed of 
from about 50 to 60 revolutions. A unique apparatus is 
attached to this mill—at least one I had never seen or 
heard of before. It is in the form of a knife or shear 
blade, fitted into the housings, and with a keen face bev- 
eled away, like a keen cutting shear blade, and projecting 
forward beyond the inside of the body of the housing. 
This is to shear or to rip off any portion of the plate 
that was tending to run to the housing, or neck of roll; 
and I had evidence that it had been at work, as cuttings 
or curlings were lying underneath the side of housing. 
The plate, after leaving the rolls, is run onto roller gear, 
placed at the end of the table, and is carried forward and 
passed through a 7-roller straightening machine. Leaving 
the straightening machine, it is carried on roller gear 
along a shed of about 300 to 350 feet long. On reaching 
the end it is stopped and is immediately over a set of 
levers. These levers can turn the plate right over onto 
another set of rollers alongside. They are operated by 
oscillating hydraulic cylinders. If the plate is not to be 
turned upside down the procedure is as follows: In the 
levers is a series of rollers (geared from a central shaft) 
which can be driven in cither direction. The operating 
cylinders raise the levers slightly and the rollers engaging 
with the plate move it transversely across to the other set 
of roller gear, which slowly brings back the plate toward 
the mill. At the mill end a duplicate set of levers is 
placed and the same operation gone through, and the 
plate is again moved along the roller gear toward the 
shears. By the time the plate has reached the shears it 
has traveled almost 1000 feet longitudinally and about 50 
feet transversely, all by mechanical means, without the 
attention of any one but the boy at the levers. It is then 
passed into shears and cut. 

The outlay in the case of this mill must have been 
large, compared with the output. I think the large plate 
mills in our own district decidedly do equal and even 
better work than any I saw on the other side, and the 
quality and finish of plates made in our district are cer- 
tainly superior. 

For plates not under 4 inch or 5-16 inch and up to 48 
inches wide a three-high universal mill is preferable to a 
reversing mill and would do this class of work with econ- 
omy and give larger outputs, but the rolling margin al- 
lowed in this country could not be obtained. Plates 60 
inches wide by 5-32 inch and 40 to 50 feet long are rolled 
in this district and are rolled to a 2% per cent. margin. 

Continuity of Work. 

A prominent feature of American practice is the great 
importance attached to continuous working. The prin- 
ciple laid down and which is always kept in view is that 
the rolling shall be continuous and there shall not be any 
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delay between the pieces. Each set of rolls in a train 
shall be kept fully employed and the maximum number 
of blooms or slabs shall be at all times passing through 
the miil, so that the whole plant is running at the most 
econmical point and doing the maximum amount of 
work. Great attention is paid to the guides and to the 
guards. They are machine fitted, close and tight, are 
readily adjusted and after once adjusting will run the 
whole day without attention and this at the full speed and 
capacity of mill. 

The roll necks and wobblers are large in proportion to 
the diameter of rolls and the work done. The necks of 
rolls run from 74 per cent. to 78 per cent. of the diameter 
of roll, and the diameter of wobbler is from 68 per cent. 
to 72 per cent. of the diameter of the roll. This, you will 
see, not only enables the roll to bear the strain of the 
material passing through, but also to take the torsional 
strain of driving the sets of rolls immediately following 
when each set of rolls is doing the full work. Very little 
clearance is allowed in the gearing and coupling boxes 
and spindles, so that all the time the driving parts are 
against the driving face to prevent back lash. 

It is common knowledge to all in the West of Scotland 
that in the early days of plate rolling the engines, housing 
rolls, furnace and shears were all.that was considered 
necessary to equip a mill. To-day I venture to say that 
modern appliances or accessories are inseparably con- 
nected and are as necessary as are the heating appliances 
and a modern steam engine. This applies to all mills— 
whether plate or structural. It is in this direction that 
we must look closely to see that all our methods and im- 
provements are in the direction of continuity of work and 
that at no stage of the operation we allow the product to 
cease its onward course toward the complete and finished 
article. 

While I think our mills for the production of large 
sections and our large plate mills are capable of turning 
out better finished work in regard to surface, we have 
room for improvement in the transportation, handling and 
assembling of the product, both before and after rolling. 
These considerably increase our costs, as compared with 
the American practice. Greater attention must be paid 
to have the operations in the works continuous at all 
stages, so that there may be no delays or time when the 
plant is not producing to its full capacity. 

What Great Britain Might Pattern After. 


To one who has seen the different appliances at work 
the question which occurs is, To what extent can such 
appliances be utilized here, bearing in mind the altered 
conditions? A great many of the arrangements could be 


* partially adopted, such as the special appliances for un- 


loading ore, in the form of using special grab buckets of 
the Hulett or Brown type, with swiftly moving cranes 
eapable of lifting, say, 10 tons per trip and of moving 
swiftly from one hatch to another and the more gen- 
eral use of hopper-bottomed cars—both for ore and coal; 
the more rapid movement of ingots from melting shop to 
one convenient point for stripping and thence charging 
into soaking furnace; transporting the slabs from slab 
shears to furnace; greater extent of floor room in our 
plate mills, with better cooling arrangements; better fa- 
cilities for loading, with wide-span cantilever cranes for 
covering the loading bank. 

For smaller mills, from 7 inches up to 12 inches, I 
think the Belgian system could be adopted and in this 
way meet the requirements which exist here where both 
iron and steel are rolled. 

For rolling steel, where nothing but steel is used, I 
consider a continuous furnace with a continuous roughing 
set and a 10-inch guide mill and up would give the best 
results. The outlay should not be great, as an efficient 
and economical engine could drive the whole system much 
more economically than the engines we have running 
guide mills to-day. Since my visit to the States continu- 
ous furnaces are being erected to deal with both steel 
and iron. Should these furnaces be a success—and I 
have little doubt they will—the continuous roughing set 
will then lend itself more readily to the conditions that 
exist in our own immediate neighborhod, where both iron 
and steel are used. The rope drives I saw in the States 
are doing their work weil. 
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Another View. 


The president of the institute, A. Lamberton, who vis- 
ited the United States at the time of the American meet- 
ing of the Iron and Steel Institute in 1904, commented as 
follows on Mr. Cunningham’s address: 

“The point of most interest in what has been said 
about rolling is that in regard to the comparison of our 
methods with those in the States and particularly in re- 
gard to thinner plates. In the States they enjoy a lati- 
tude as to thickness and when busy will not take orders 
unless they get a margin of 15 per cent—7% per cent. 
each way. Such a condition of things, however, is im- 
possible here. We rolled thin plates to within 2% per 
cent. Comparing their work with ours, they certainly 
‘an produce an enormous output of plates of that de- 
scription, but neither the margin of thickness nor the 
finish of their plates is at all comparable with what we 
do here. In the States they can far outstrip us in the out- 
put of billets and rods. They have an enormous demand 
for square billets, and the mills that Mr. Cunningham 
has described were built for the purpose of turning out 
these billets in the greatest possible quantity and with 
the least possible labor, and in this they succeed ad- 
mirably, but if any enterprising firm on this side 
were to put down a mill of that kind they would find it 
difficult to keep it going. Mr. Cunningham has put the 
question whether we could adopt in this country all of the 
improvements and developments which he described as 
existing on the other side. If we had a demand any- 
thing like that of the Americans I have not the slightest 
hesitation in believing that we could meet the case. We 
have done so, so far as the demand called for, and if the 
demand were to increase we would be there also.” The 
speaker said that the impression left in his mind after 
three visits to the United States was that British manu- 
facturers would never be so seriously threatened by 
America as they were likely to be by Germany. A visit 
to Germany and some parts of Belgium showed ma- 
chinery, processes and outputs that more than favorably 
compared with anything he had seen in the States, and 
when it is considered that, along with that they are fa- 
vorably situated in regard to the cost of labor, he thought 
there was some cause for uneasiness. 


The Continuous Farnace and Continuous Holling. 


In concluding the discussion Mr. Cunningham referred 
to one point that perhaps he had not made sufficiently 
clear, and that was in connection with the continuous 
furnace and guide mill rolling. His impression was that 
the coming practice would be to have a continuous rough- 
ing set, feeding two guide mills. The continuous fur- 
nace was coming to the front, and with it it would be 
possible to deal with both iron and steel in the same 
furnace, with a roughing set placed in front preparing the 
billets and delivering them to each of two guide mills. 
The continuous roughing set, he thought, would be a 2- 
stand roughing mill that would prepare two billets—a 
different class of billet for each mill, or perhaps the same 
class—but in any case he thought that a continuous 
roughing set was quite capable of rolling down twice 
the quantity of work that a guide mill could do. He 
had seen an ordinary guide mill running in the States, 
to which had been added a continuous roughing set— 
an ordinary guide mill, not so good as some of the 
older mills in the West of Scotland—and it had im- 
proved the output 80 per cent. and reduced the number 
of men 30 per cent., so that he thought there was some 
encouragement to adopt some of the American methods. 
As he had already said, he did not think it would be 
wise for any iron or steel manufacturer in Great Britain 
to adopt American ideas in their entirety, because the con- 
ditions were entirely different from what they were in 
America, but there were a great many things in that 
country that if applied in Great Britain with judicious 
care might prove good investments. 


Oe 


A Paris letter to the London Times’ Engineering Sup- 
plement notes a general improvement in the engineering 
trade in France for several months, everything tending 
to indicate that this improvement will be maintained for 
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some time. The motor car trade and builders of rolling 
stock for railroads appear to be the most favored and 
the work in hand in both these branches all over the coun- 
try is very great. Nearly all branches of engineering are 
enjoying a revival of trade, the want of which has been 
felt for a long time. 

~~ — 


Pacific Coast Business Prospects. 

San Francisco, Cat., March 3, 1906.—During Febru- 
ary there was a sufficiency of rainfall to meet the wants 
of farmers, orchardists and miners. The former had 
enough to keep the growing crops in good condition and 
the temperature was sufficiently high to promote the 
growth of vegetables and cereals and leave the fruit trees 
in good condition. There is enough water for the mines 
to be worked for the present, with a sufficient amount 
stored up to last for months. Fruit crops promise a large 
yield, while the expectation is that we will have 35,000 
cars of citrus fruits to ship to the East. 

The spring trade in California is not what it is in 
other States and not what it used to be here. The fall is 
now the great season of trade, as when the crops come 
in the farmers on the coast have completed their labors 
and have money to spend. Spring, however, gives indica- 
tions of what the year is to be and is the time to lay in 
supplies of agricultural implements. The import trade 
in this line has been shorn greatly of its importance dur- 
ing the past ten years or so, as local manufacture for the 
most part has taken its place. Stockton is the great cen- 
ter of the manufacturing business at present, while Beni- 
cia and San Leandro are also important seats of the in- 
dustry. The sale of plows, cultivators, harrows and other 
goods suited to the present or planting season, which is 
not over yet, may be considered to have been good. 

There has always been a moderate demand for imple- 
ments for export and considerable sales have been made 
for Australia, Mexico and other Pacific Coast countries. 
While this refers particularly to California, it is true also 
to a greater extent of Oregon and Washington, where the 
Eastern manufacturer has a better show and ships more 
goods than he does to California ; but the California gang 
plow has made its way to all parts of the coast, and not 
only that, but during the past few months a number of 
consignments have been made even to Spain, where the 
gang plow has in a small way revolutionized the methods 
of agriculture. 

The outlook is for a fair salmon pack along the coast 
this vear, though not such a large one as in 1905. The 
yield of fruit will be large and an increased amount will 
be canned for Eastern and English markets. All this 
will call for large supplies of tin plate, the stocks of 
which, owing to the salmon packing of 1905, are in light 
supply. 

Imports by rail have been large for the season, espe- 
cially in the line of hardware, pipe and merchantable 
iron and steel. Large supplies of steel rails will be need- 
ed on this side of the Rocky Mountains for the Western 
Pacific and also for the extensions, improvements and ad- 
ditions to their lines by the Southern Pacific and the 
Santa Fé. There are also many short roads that will be 
put through during the year, including the bridging of a 
100-mile gap between the terminus of the Eureka & Eel 
River Railroad at Pepperwood on the Eel River and Sher- 
wood on the California Northwestern. J. 0. L. 


———__<»-e— ——-- 


Sixteen Blowing Engines for the Carnegie Steel 
Company.—The 16 long cross head vertical blowing en- 
gines recently ordered from the Allis-Chalmers Company, 
Milwaukee, by the Carnegie Steel Company, Pittsburgh, 
will be installed at the Edgar Thomson and Isabella fur- 
nace plants located at Braddock and Sharpsburg, Pa., re- 
spectively. Seven pairs will replace old engines at the 
Edgar Thomson Works and one pair will go to the Isa- 
bella furnaces. Eight of the engines will have steam cyl- 
inders 44 inches in diameter by 60-inch stroke and air 
cylinders 84 x 60 inches, and eight will be equipped with 
steam cylinders 84 x 60 inches and air cylinders 84 x 60 
inches. 
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Favorable Action on Free Alcohol Measure. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 13, 1906.—-Notable progress 
in the campaign in Congress to secure the enactment of a 
law granting free methylated alcohol for industrial pur- 
poses has been made during the past week. The Ways 
and Means Committee, after hearings occupying six days, 
has appointed a sub-committee to confer with the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue and draft a substitute for 
the half score of bills now pending in the House. The 
vote in the committee on the resolution to have an of- 
ficial measure drafted was unanimous and foreshadows 
an early report on a comprehensive and carefully guarded 
bill. 

The object of the sub-committee will be to provide a 
simple measure conferring upon the Secretary of the 
Treasury full authority to regulate the use of alcohol, and 
care will be taken not to embarrass the authorities by en- 
acting provisions in the nature of regulations. It is un- 
derstood that the substances to be used for the purpose 
of denaturing grain alcohol, as well as the proportions 
thereof, will be left to the Treasury Department, although 
it is possible that the use of wood alcohol as a methylat- 
ing agent may be specified with a view to supplying an 
outlet for that product, the use of which for many pur- 
poses will be supplanted by denatured grain alcohol. 


Cost of Alcohol for Fuel, 


The decision of the Ways and Means Committee to 
prepare a bill, though based to some extent upon the 
testimony adduced during the recent hearings, was finally 
reached as the result of a special investigation under- 
taken by the Philadelphia Trades League to determine the 
cost of grain alcohol when produced in large quantities 
for fuel, light and power. The members of the committee 
became convinced during the recent hearings that the 
great field for the use of denatured grain spirits in the 
United States is as fuel for internal combustion engines. 

In meeting the arguments of the advocates of this 
legislation the representatives of the wood alcohol indus- 
try presented figures designed to demonstrate that methy- 
lated spirits could not be sold in the United States for 
less than 35 to 40 cents per gallon, a price which, it was 
asserted, would be absolutely prohibitory, even if the cost 
of gasoline should increase materially above the present 
high price, due to the fact that the petroleum now being 
produced in the largest fields contains a relatively small 
proportion of the lighter distillates. 


Results of Investigation, 


Realizing the importance of determining the maximum 
limit of cost of industrial alcohol the Philadelphia Trades 
League, which was represented at the hearings by M. N. 
Kline, a well-known chemist and manufacturer, took the 
matter up in detail with a view to securing specific in- 
formation on this point, and recently submitted to the 
committee an interesting and important statement show- 
ing the cost of grain alcohol produced in well equipped 
distilleries to be only a fraction of that stated by the 
wood alcohol people. Mr. Kline said in part: 


The records of a distillery located. in Peoria, lil., operated 
almost continuously from January, 1896, to December, 1905, a 
period of ten years, have been furnished me by the owners. These 
records show that: 

(a) The cost of production has fallen as low as 5.20 cents 
per proof gallon, equal to 9.77 cents per wine gallon testing 94 
per cent., or 9.36 cents per wine gallon testing 90 per cent. 

(b) The average cost per proof gallon during the entire 
period of ten years was 10.78 cents, equal to 20.26 cents per 
wine gallon, 94 per cent., or 19.40 cents per wine gallon testing 
90 per cent. 

(c) The average cost of corn during the entire period of ten 
years covered by these records was 42.36 cents per bushel, and 
the average yield from each bushel was 4.76 proof gallons. 

In addition to the foregoing I am informed on reliable au- 
thority that: 

1. No well equipped distillery operated in the United States 
at the present time produces on the average less than 4.96 proof 
gallons per bushel of corn and that quantity is frequently ex- 
ceeded. 

2. All the alcohol produced at the present time in the United 
States for beverage purposes or for use in manufacturing per- 
fumery, flavoring extracts, &c., must be distilled from merchant- 
able grain, no matter what the price of inferior material may be. 
In the production of denatured alcohol the inferior materials, 
equal in starch or sugar, would be used and the cost correspond- 
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ingly lowered. It is not believed. however, that corn at reason- 
able prices for distilling purposes will be superseded by other 
staple farm products. 

8. As denatured alcohol would be transported in metal pack- 
ages or in tank cars, which would remain in use for an indefinite 
period, the cost for packages and cooperage under existing condi- 
tions would be reduced to a minimum figure. 

4. As the price at which untaxed denatured alcohol would be 
sold for light, heat and power purposes will not be governed by the 
extent of the competition, or lack of competition, among distillers, 
but by the prices at which kerosene and gasoline may be obtained 
by the consumers, it necessarily follows that having in view the 
enormous markets which would be created by the proposed legis- 
lation the distillers could afford to furnish their produce at very 
small margin of profit. 


Conclusions of the Committee, 


Realizing that ethyl alcohol when produced from sur- 
plus crops, frosted corn, damaged fruit, etc., would be 
much less costly than when made from merchantable 
grain, the Ways and Means Committee reached the con- 
clusion that the fuel problem, which is now becoming of 
vital importance in certain sections of the country, would 
be speedily solved by the proposed legislation. As to the 
cost of methylating, it is calculated that even a 10 per 
cent. addition of crude wood alcohol would not increase 
the price of the mixture more than 3 or 4 cents, an in- 
crease that would be offset to some extent by the reduc- 
tion in proof of 10 to 15 per cent, which, according to 
Prof. Elihu Thomson, increases rather than decreases the 
efficiency of grain spirits as fuel for internal combustion 
engines. 

The committee has also secured information of a series 
of photometric tests made with alcohol and kerosene 
which demonstrates beyond doubt the interesting fact 
that the efficiency of alcohol is 100 per cent. greater by 
yolume than kerosene, so that methylated spirits at 30 
cents per gallon would be as economical as kerosene at 
15 cents, beside being much safer to handle and store, as 
well as cleaner and pleasanter to use. 

The interest in this important question which has been 
aroused among farmers of the country has resulted in de- 
luging members of the House with letters, petitions and 
memorials in favor of the proposed legislation, and it is 
believed that the bill to be reported by the Ways and 
Means Committee will pass the House by a practically 
unanimous vote. The real test will come in the Senate, 
where the wood alcohol people will make their hardest 
fight, but it must be said that indications now point to 
favorable action by the Senate with very little delay. 

W.L. C. 
——»+—-e_- 


The Railroad Building Campaign in Canada. 


The activity in railroad building in the United 
States this year is accompanied by an unusual building 
movement in Canada. The Railway Age makes the fol- 
lowing statement, which it says is not complete, but is 
sufficiently so to indicate that Canadian railroad build- 
ers have a busy period ahead: 

The Grand Trunk Pacific has just awarded contracts 
for 457 miles of its main line, which, with the 275 miles 
from Portage la Prairie west and the Lake Superior 
branch, 210 miles long, previously awarded, make a total 
of 942 miles under contract to date. .This carries the 
main line as far west as Edmonton, beyond which point 
it is understood no construction work will be undertaken 
this year. The Transcontinental Railway Commissioners 
are receiving bids for 395 miles of the line between Monc- 
ton and Winnipeg, which will be built by the Canadian 
Government, but which will be operated by the Grand 
Trunk Pacific when completed. The Canadian Northern, 
which completed its main line as far as Edmonton last 
December, is preparing to rush work from that point 
west to Port Simpson, on the Pacific Coast, and in addi- 
tion is building branches aggregating several hundred 
miles, not including the James Bay Railway, 208 miles; 
the Halifax & Southwestern, 86 miles, nor the Great 
Northern of Canada, 110 miles, all under construction 
and all of which are controlled by Mackenzie & Mann, 
who are building the Canadian Northern. The Canadian 


Pacific has nearly 500 miles of branch lines projected or 
under construction, the most important of which is the 
Toronto-Sudbury line, 226 miles Jong. 
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Canada’s Uses for Capital. 


Must Go Abroad for It, 


‘TorOoNTO, March 10, 1906.—A short time ago the Cana- 
ian General Electric Company disposed of 11,000 shares 
f its common stock to a financial house in London, 
ingland, getting for it $120 a share, whereas the price 
n the Toronto Stock Exchange at the time was in the 
eighborhood of $150 a share. The $1,320,000 thus raised 
vas required to put the company in position to handle 
ts increasing business. In the circular explaining the 
ransaction to the shareholders the directors make this 
statement : 

Since our last annual meeting a considerable amount of new 
business has been offered to the company, and continuously fresh 
wrders and contracts have been coming in, of such a nature that 
the management deemed it important to accept the same, not 
merely on account of the advantages to be derived from doing 
the business, but because the refusal to accept it would have 
tended to divert business to the United States which should be 
done in Canada. During the year this business has developed 
and increased to such an important extent that it became advis- 
able to introduce additional capital into the company, and the 
opportunity was afforded the directors of securing this from 
British capitalists, who offered to take all the capital stock of 
the company remaining unissued, on terms which the directors 
considered it advisable, in the best interests of the company, to 
accept. 

The truth is that the demand for electrical equipment 
of all kinds has been going forward in this country of 
great water-powers and new development by leaps and 
bounds. This is the second issue of common stock the 
company has felt obliged to make within the last twelve- 
month, in order to bring its operations into pace with 
the demand, The trade in electrical plant and equipment 
has still not been overtaken. Of course, the large home 
demand that American manufacturers have to attend to 
is favorable to the prosperity of works in Canada en- 
gaged in the production of electrical machinery and 
apparatus. This company has now $5,000,000 paid-up 
capital, of which all but $300,000 is in common stock. 

The noteworthy point about this increase in capital is 
that it was found necessary to go out of the country for 
it. For previous issues the company found a sufficient 
demand from domestic investors. But for this one, 
though the business was never so flourishing before, and 
the return in earnings was never greater, there was evi- 
dently a disinclination on the part of the Canadian pub- 
lic to take any more stock. This is the one fetter upon 
industrial progress in Canada, the difficulty of getting 
adequate capital at home. For one concern of the high 

security of the Canadian General Electric Company there 
are ten of lesser strength, though of good promise, also 
in need of capital to enable them to cope with a growing 
demand. 


Looking Abroad. 


For capital as well as for population the country has 
to look abroad. To raise money for the construction of 
the Western Division of the National Transcontinental 
Railway the Grand Trunk Pacific Company had to go to 
the United Kingdom, as had the Canadian Northern 
Railway Company. Both sold their bonds in the British 
market. The Canadian Pacific Railway Company will 
find the majority of the buyers of its new issue of 
common stock on the other side of the Atlantic and in 
the United States. To pay for its Temiskaming line the 
Ontario Government had to sell treasury bills for $6,000,- 
000 in London, which treasury bills it will shortly retire 
with the proceeds of an issue of inscribed stock. 

Observers who note analogies between this country’s 
development and that of the United States in an earlier 
period of the latter’s history are inclined to think that 
British investors are more grudging of their money to 
Canadians than they were to Americans. 


Government Assistance, 


British investors appear still to want the public credit 
in some way pledged before they will venture in freely. 
In the case of the Eastern Division of the National Trans- 
continental Railway the sole security is that of the Do- 
minion Government. In the case of the Western Division 
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the Dominion Government is again committed, as it guar- 
antees the bonds of the Grand Trunk Pacific. In the 
case of the Canadian Northern there are land subsidies 
and cash subsidies by the Dominion Government and Pro- 
vincial governments, or there are bond guarantees by 
either of these public authorities. The Canadian Pacific 
Railroad is in a position to command capital upon the 
security of its own resources, but it must be remembered 
that one of the most valuable assets of this company is 
its great land area, which it acquired as a subsidy from 
the Dominion Government. In the case of the Temiska- 
ming & Northern Ontario Railway the public credit is 
again involved, the Ontario Govenrment being the builder 
of the road itself. British investors will buy such se- 
curities, or they will buy the issues of good municipali- 
ties, but they are not free purchasers of industrial stocks. 


American Enterprise. 


American enterprise is doing something to fill the 
gap. American contractors have secured two stretches of 
the Grand Trunk Pacific line. American money has been 
put into the business of manufacturing rolling stock and 
locomotives, and it is said other Americans are contem- 
plating the building of railroad equipment works at 
Windsor, Ontario. There is a feeling that if the stee! 
industry of this country is to expand as rapidly as pres- 
ent conditions seem to require it will have to attract 
American steel manufacturers into the field. New capital 
to provide for enlarged operations in existing works will 
not be easily obtainable, for the returns on capital al- 
ready invested here have been disappointing. The thou- 
sands of miles of railroad line to be built in this country 
in the next few years will call for a very large expendi- 
ture, but the development which will follow this con- 
struction will call for far more. These new railroads 
are unlocking tremendous resources of fertile line, ot 
forest wealth, of mineral deposits and of water-powers, 
for whose utilization immense amounts of capital will be 
necessary. These developments are being to some extent 
anticipated by speculators, of whom Americans are the 
most alert. American syndicates have secured possession 
of extensive tracts along the routes of projected railroad 
lines in Saskatchewan and Alberta, and many of the 
claims staked out in the rich Temiskaming district of 
Ontario belong to adventurers from the United States. 
At the timber sales of the Ontario and Quebec govern- 
ments there is always a good attendance of American 
buyers, and to them usually falls a large proportion of 
the limits sold. The two companies that are now pro- 
ducing power on a large scale on the Canadian side of 
Falls are made up chiefly of American capi- 
talists. At another great border power center, namely 
Sault Ste. Marie, American enterprise led the way. And 
it is American enterprise that is building the works at 
that other border power point, Fort Frances, on the 
Rainy River. 


Niagara 


Charges Lack of Confidence, 


At a banquet in his honor in the Lafontaine Club, 
Rodolphe Forget, M. P., who may be regarded as the 
leader on the Montreal Stock Exchange and who is con- 
nected with many large undertakings, made an address 
in which he insisted that Canada’s great need is confi- 
dence. He pointed out that millions and millions of dol- 
lars will be needed to carry on the development of the 
country’s resources in the next few years, and he ap- 
pealed to Canadian capitalists to apply their money to 
the work. It is a fact that Canadian capital is largely 
in the hands of conservative men, who do not readily 
yield to the new spirit that is abroad in the country. 
But even if there were the utmost readiness to fling 
Canadian capital into new ventures in the country, the 
whole of it would not suffice. It is further to be said 
that much of what is condemned by Mr. Forget as lack 
of faith in the country is nothing more than absence of 
recklessness. The company laws will have to be amended 
very radically before the interests of investors are safe- 
guarded against the unscrupulous promoter as they ought 
to be. It is worthy of note that steps are being taken 
to set Ontario’s corporation law in order. In the present 
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session of the Legislature a bill has been introduced 
which is in substance the corporation law of Great Brit- 
in of 1900. The measure is sure to pass. It will put an 
end to much of the corporation mongering that has been 
going on. Go. A. 8. v. 


—_———-e—___ 


The Stewart Combination Gas Furnace. 


The gas furnace illustrated may reasonably be con- 
sidered a valuable part in the equipment of a modern 
machine shop, combining as it does a muffle, forge and 
crucible furnace, all on one base and conveniently ar- 
ranged. It is known as the Stewart special combination 
gas furnace and is made by the Chicago Flexible Shaft 
Company, Chicago, Ill. 

In the muffle section, shown at the left, the flame is 
projected from the double burners into the chamber en- 
circling the muffle. The lining is so constructed that a 





The Combination Gas Furnace, Built by the 


Shaft Company. 


Stewart Special 


rotary motion is imparted to the flames, causing them to 
be evenly distributed over the inclosed space, heating 
the muffle rapidly and uniformly. Through the two small 
openings at the top of the chamber the products of com- 
bustion are drawn off. The work is absolutely secluded 
from the products of combustion, which is very desirable 
in heating dies, milling cutters and other expensive tools. 
It is claimed that the most difficult piece can be hardened 
perfectly without danger of cracking, because of the even 
temperature maintained throughout, and any chance 
overheating is eliminated. 

The heat for the forge section, shown at the right, is 
under excellent control. The two burners project 
the flame into the combustion chamber, which is cir- 
cular in form and has a lining so shaped as to give a 
rotary motion to the flame, distributing it evenly all over 
the chamber. For dressing and hardening small forg- 
ings and tools this forge is described as very convenient 
and capable of a high quality of work. 

The combustion chamber of the crucible section is 
circular in form and the burners are directed so that the 
flames do not impinge directly on the crucible, but are 
given a whirring motion, as in the forge and muffle, and, 
as a consequence, a uniform distribution of heat is ef- 
fected. A vent in the rear allows the products of com- 
bustion to pass off readily. This furnace is especially 


also 
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adapted for lead hardening. The lead bath may be ke; 
at a constant temperature for an indefinite period and 
is claimed with a minimum consumption of gas. 

The lead bath is considered to have many decided ad 
vantages over other methods for heating a great variety 
of small pieces. They can be heated very quickly, and 
by keeping the temperature of the lead at the right 
point overheating is avoided and uniformity is secured. 
For tempering, a crucible similar to that for the lead 
bath may be filled with tempering oil, and a thermometer 
suspended in the bath enables the exact heat to be main 
tained for tempering and drawing the work properly. 


—_—_o--e—______ 
Large Gifts to Institute Building Fund. 


The chairman of the Land and Building Fund of the 
American Institute of Electrical Engineers announces 
this week some very large and important contributions 
to this fund, the object of which is to raise $200,000 for 
the land in New York City on which 
the United Engineering Building, given 
by Andrew Carnegie, is now being erect- 
ed. The total cost of the land is $540,- 
000 and the obligation is diveded be- 
tween the electrical, mechanical and 
mining engineers. Clarence H. Mackay, 
president of the Postal Telegraph-Cable 
Company, has given $5000 to the fund, 
accompanied by the expression of his 
interest in the building as a center 
whose facilities will be available to the 
various bodies of telegraphers. U. N. 
Bethell and J. J. Carty, members of the 
committee, have advised it on behalf of 
the American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company, the Western Electric Com- 
pany, the New York & New Jersey Tel- 
ephone Company and the New York 
Telephone Company that these corpora- 
tions have jointly contributed $25,000 to 
the fund in view of the great benefits 
that the existence of this new engineer- 
ing center will confer upon the electri- 
cal arts and upon their employees in 
the widening field of telephone engineer- 
Other notable gifts to the fund 
are $1200 from FE. W. Rice, Jr., and 
$500 from T. D. Lockwood. A number 
of subscriptions of less amounts have 
been received from the institute mem- 
bership at large, and in this manner the 
fund has now reached the total of over 
$130,000, or two-thirds of the required 
amount. With the campaign it has al- 
ready inaugurated and the plans now maturing the com- 
mittee is hopeful of having the entire sum pledged before 
the institute moves into its new home. 


ing, 


————_ opm - - 


In a 24 horse-power automobile, weighing 3.7 tons, in- 
cluding the eight men and full salvage equipment, the 
Paris Fire Department has a car which can travel at the 
rate of 22 miles per hour and can climb the steepest 
grades to be negotiated, being far ahead of similar cars 
drawn by horses. The four cylinder oil engine drives a 
generating dynamo instead of working directly on the 
axles. Current is inpressed upon a motor which drives 
the axles through differential and secondary gears, four 
different combinations offering the choice of a variety of 
speeds. This system conduces to much flexibility in oper- 
ation, but has the grave disadvantage of very excessive 
weight for the power developed. 


The United States Treasury ended the month of Feb- 
ruary with a surplus for the fiscal year, which began 
July 1. At the corresponding date last year the Treasury 
statement showed a deficit of $25,405,533. The surplus 
March 1 of this year was $1,102,002. The improved condi- 
tion *s due entirely to increased receipts from several! 
sources, for the total disbursements have been larger 
than they were last year. 
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Handling Material on the Mesaba. 
























































































DuLutH, MINN., March 9, 1906.—There are this winter 
some interesting developments in the handling of earth 
on the Mesaba range, the culmination of experiments and 
study along the lines of more economical stripping. The 
use of electricity for operating shovels; the introduction 
of the permanent overhead clamshell device, operated by 
motors: the addition to shovels of their own light and 
other auxiliaries ; the increasing number of private plants, 
operated by the mining companies themselves—all tend 
toward the further development of the stripping method 
and to ultimate greater economy. 

The usual shovel, with its simple engine and its great 
waste of steam, is a most cumbersome device, measured 
from theoretical efficiency. But it has corresponding ad 
vantages, and it is quite doubtful if any substitute has 
yet been devised that can take its place. 


An Overhead Machine for Stripping and Mining. 


A very well-known firm of engineers is now erecting 
on the Mesaba range at a mine where there is considerable 
thickness of overburden, with a depth of 200 feet of ore, 
a permanent overhead machine for removing earth and for 
mining ore. It has been under construction for a year 
ubd will be ready to begin taking off the overburden in 
the spring. It is doubtful if much ore can be mined this 
season. Sracks with wide gauge have been laid on either 
side of the ore body to be stripped, and on these have 
been erected high traveling steel towers. The distance 
from one tower to the other across the proposed pit is, 
roughly speaking, 1100 feet. Cables have been stretched 
between, and these support a clamshell grab capable of 
lifting a very heavy load, sufficient to fill a car. The 
towers are movable from side to side of the ore body 
along their tracks, and the grab from end to end along 
its cables, the intention being to cover the ore deposit 
by the machine. Operations are electrical; the towers 
are shifted along the tracks by electricity and the grab is 
actuated in all its motions by the same force. It is ex- 
pected that the force of the grab wil) pick up its load of 
overburden and later its load of ore and deposit it where 
desired along the line of cable. It is intended, of course. 
to. break up the stripping and ore by powder, though it 
is supposed the grab is fully capable of doing its work 
without prior loosening of the material. It is said to be 
the intention of the designers first to excavate the ore 
to the bottom of the basin and then to deposit all waste 
material in the hole thus formed, but this is a scheme 
that will probably be impossible to execute. There are 
too many difficulties in the way and it means the loss of 
far too much ore to be permitted in actual practice. The 
material must be carried away, and for this railroad 
cars must be employed. as for the removal of ore. 

It is easy to find objections to the economical opera- 
tion of such a machine, but it will be well to forget them 
till the plan has been tried and the actual results are at 
hand. It is an innovation, and innovations are not always 
looked on with favor, but it is designed by a firm that has 
been very successful in the solution of difficult problems 
in the handling of material on a large scale and which 
has gone into this experiment with the utmost confidence. 
One thing may be said at this time—such a machine must 
make a very great saving, not in percentage of costs, but 
in actual cents per ton of material moved to bring it into 
general use; for the interest charge will be several times 
that of a steam shovel outfit sufficient to do the work. 


Electrically Driven Shovels, 


During the present year at least one style of elec- 
trically driven steam shovels will be tried on Mesaba 
range mines. The General Electric Company and the 
Bucyrus Company are erecting a machine at Milwaukee 
that will be ready for operation shortly. It is proposed 
that this shall be driven by a 25-cycle three-phase alter- 
nating current, which will be generated at Duluth and 
conveyed to the range overhead. Perhaps another type 
of electric shovel will be tested during the year. The 
electric shovel presents certain advantages over steam 
that are readily seen and it would seem that it should 
be available for many classes of work, especially on stock 
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piles, &c., but there are some difficulties in the way of its 
adoption for open pit work in general. 

Some engineers are now suggesting the adoption of a 
shovel driven by compressed air, piped to the machine 
from a central station on the side of a pit, or in other 
available location. The use of steam to compress air 
and of this air to make power for a movable machine 
working along the side of a large pit, liable to be shifted 
every few hours and fitted to an engine built for a pres- 
sure of from 120 to 125 pounds, would not at first blush 
seem either feasible or economical. 

Steam shovels are now being equipped with auxiliary 
engines for lighting and handling certain parts electrica)- 
ly, making them more self contained and adding to their 
efficiency. 

Size and Capacity of Steam Shovels. 

The usual steam shovel employed on the Mesaba range 
is a machine of 65 to 75 tons, though some have been 
built weighing up to 105 tons. The smaller shovel is 
generally considered better for this class of work. The 
dipper is from 1% to 3 and 4 yards’ capacity, and these 
machines will handle daily from the bed of ore to the 
car from 4000 to 7000 tons, these being high water rec- 
ords for ore loading. A yard of ore is about 2 tons, of 
overburden not far from 1. In stripping fair average 
work will be from 1500 to 2000 yards every 20 hours’ con- 
tinuous work, though for occasional spurts and by picked 
men vieing with each other far higher records have been 
made. These, however, do not represent anything aside 
trom possibilities and are in no way valuable as averages. 
With a shovel in ordinary practice there will be about 
three attendant locomotives and trains of dump ears, 
especially if the waste dump is some distance from the 
mine. The shovel and its trains will require nearly 75 
men on two shifts, the greater part during days, for 
there must be some in the shops and the lesser portion 
of this crew at nights when the shops are idle. There 
may be 45 men on day shift and 30 at night. In good 
work these numbers are somewhat reduced to, say. 70 
men or even less. 

A fair average for Mesaba range work will be 28 to 
30 yards per day per man. Some cost sheets of Mesaba 
stripping run as low as 19 cents per yard, but these do 
not include depreciation, which is very high, and it is 
safe to say that average Mesaba stripping will cost from 
25 to 28 cents a yard. It is probable that the costs of 
1905 were greater than this, for the year was exceptional 
ly unfavorable. 

No up to date operator on the Mesaba range now 
uses narrow gauge equipment. The shovels and attendant 
locomotives and dump ¢ars are all standard gauge. Costs 
are varied by the difficulty of getting material away from 
the machine: With an easy ascent to the dump and a 
short haul it is much less than with a steep grade or a 
long haul. Several operations on the range have a grade 
of 3 to 3% per cent. to the dump, which runs the cost of 
locomotive operation to a high figure. 

There will be in the neighborhood of 125 of these 
“ steam Finlanders,” as the miners call them, in constant 
use on the Mesaba range during 1906, stripping, mining 
and loading stock piles. They are not only valuable in 
the work they do, but are a constant object lesson to 
agitators, and have a very definite repressive influence 
on the fervor of the walking delegate. Were it not for 
the steam shovel in mining it would be an impossibility 
for the Lake Superior region to gather enough labor to 
get out in a séason the enormous tonnage now taken 
from this district. The machine has become so much 
more effective than in earlier years, and the cost of min- 
ing underground has advanced so rapidly, while really 
skilled miners capable of efficient underground work 
have become so hard to secure that the proportion of 
stripping mines is growing very fast, and the limit of 
depth to which a mine can be stripped is far more 
than a few years ago. One foot of stripping to 2 feet of 
ore was an accepted theory a short time ago, but now 
these figures have been reversed, providing the ore is 
deep enough to make the outlay remunerative. More 
than 6,000,000 yards of dirt were moved off Mesaba mines 
in 1905 by six contracting firms and two mining com- 
panies. D. E. W. 
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Shipping Bill Prospects. 





WASHINGTON, D. C., March 12, 1906.—The House Com- 
mittee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries has decid- 
ed to take up on Thursday of next week, March 22, the 
shipping bill recently passed by the Senate. It is expect- 
ed that a few days will be devoted to hearings on the 
measure, after which it will be considered in executive 
session, and its friends are confident that a favorable 
report will be made before April 1. 

Outlook in House, 


The situation in the House with respect to this meas- 
ure is somewhat peculiar and may result in certain 
amendments of special importance to shipbuilders who 
hope to profit by this legislation. It is the present under- 
standing that the solid Democratic vote of the House will 
be cast against the measure and that a number of Re- 
publicans from the interior States, and especially from 
the Northwest, will also oppose the bill. The present Re- 
publican majority is 112, and it is therefore obvious that 
even if 50 Republicans should vote against the measure 
it could still be passed by a comfortable margin. The 
managers of the bill, however, are credited with the in- 
tention of bringing forward certain important amend- 
ments which will have the effect either of cutting down 
the aggregate of the mail subsidies to be paid or of forc- 
ing a large number of Southern Democrats to support the 
bill in order to prevent the proposed modifications. 

With a view to removing all ground for the charge 
that the proposed law would be of much greater advan- 
tage to the North than to the South, the Senate incorpor- 
ated in'the measure a number of new mail routes starting 
<.vin Southern ports, and these amendments undoubtedly 
strengthened the measure and possibly prevented a fili- 
buster on the part of Southern Democrats. The managers 
of the bill in the House are now said to have decided that 
if the solid Democracy is arrayed against the measure the 
entire seven routes starting from Southern ports will be 
stricken from the bill. These proposed routes are as 
follows : 


From a port on the Gulf of Mexico to Brazil on steamships 
of not less than 12 knots speed for a monthly service at a maximum 
compensation not exceeding $137,500 per annum, or for a fort- 
nightly service at not exceeding $275,000 a year; from a port 
on the Atlantic Coast south of Cape Hatteras and from a port 
on the Gulf of Mexico to Cuba on steamships of not less than 
14 knots speed for a weekly service at a compensation not ex- 
ceeding $75,000 a year or for a semi-weekly service at not ex- 
ceeding $125,000 a year; from each of two ports on the Gulf of 
Mexico and from New Orleans to Central America and to the 
port of Cristobal on the Isthmus of Panama on steamships of 
not less than 12 knots speed for a weekly service at not to ex- 
ceed $75,000 a year; from a port on the Gulf of Mexico to Mex- 
ico on steamships of not less than 12 knots speed for a weekly 
service at not exceeding $50,000 a year, and from a port on the 
Pacific Coast to Mexico, Central America and Port La Boca on 
the Isthmus of Panama on steamships of not less than 12 knots 
speed. for a fortnightly service at not exceeding $120,000 a year. 

Routes May Be Eliminated, 

Whether the threat of the managers of the bill is car- 
ried out or not, it is stated that at least three of these 
routes will be eliminated either in the House committee 
or on the floor. Three of them were added in the Senate 
at the earnest request of certain Southern Senators, none 
of whom afterward supported the bill. The most conser- 
vative members of the House without regard to politics 
believe that any attempt to draw .sectional lines on the 
bill will be a serious blunder and may result in causing 
so large a number of Republicans to oppose the measure 
as to bring about its defeat. It is pointed out that the 
disbursements on account of the proposed law would be 
made from the Federal Treasury and would represent 
taxes levied on all the people without regard to benefits 
derived under the proposed legislation. 

From the shipbuilders’ standpoint these proposed new 
mail routes are of much importance. While it has been 
suggested that the vessels for the proposed service may 
be purchased in the coastwise trade, the managers of the 
bill are confident that this will be impracticable for two 
reasons — first, because the demand for coasting vessels 
is far greater than that for ships for the foreign trade, 
and second, because vessels that could be purchased would 
not be able to make and maintain the speeds required for 
the carrying of the mails. While the prescribed rates of 
speed are moderate, yet the bill is so framed that nomi- 
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nal compliance with its provisions in this regard will not 
be sufficient, but the vessels must actually make the speed 
under the terms of the following proviso to section 6: 


Provided, That the requirements of this section as to the 
rates of speed shall be deemed to be complied with if said rates 
are developed during a trial of four hours’ continuous steaming 
at sea in ordinary weather in water of sufficient depth to make 
the test a fair and just one, and if the vessels are maintained in 
a condition to develop such speed at any time while at sea in 
ordinary weather. This trial shall be made under the direction 
and supervision of a board of naval officers which the Secretary 
of the Navy shall appoint upon the application of the owner or 
owners of the vessel to be tested. 


It is believed that all the material amendments to the 
shipping bill that will be made in the House will be form- 
ulated in committee and attached to the measure before it 
is reported. As now organized the committee is composed 
of 12 Republicans and six Democrats, the Republican ma- 
jority being large enough to spare at least two votes to 
the minority without endangering any feature of the bill. 
The measure is so much more conservative than any pro- 
position heretofore laid before the House Committce, how- 
ever, that its advocates believe they will be able to secure 
for it the united support of the majority members of the 
committee. w.L.C. 

——_3--o——__—_— 


The Mechanical Stoker for Locomotives. 


At the regular meeting of the Central Railway Club, 
held at the Hotel Iroquois, Buffalo, N. Y., March 9, John 
W. Cool, road foreman of engines on the Pennsylvania, 
read a paper on the mechanical stoker for locomotives, in 
which he expressed the opinion that the device has come 
to stay. He said: 

“There is a great deal of benefit to be derived from 
its use. The fire is carried more uniformly all over the 
grate, better than can be maintained by hand firing; the 
contraction and expansion are less on the side sheets and 
flues, for the fire is bright all over the grate at all times, 
and there is no air going into the fire box through the 
door, which is a great benefit. Less cleaning is needed for 
a fire with a stoker than with hand firing. Engines have 
been run 900 miles without cleaning their fire, which 
could not have been done with hand firing.” 

Superintendents of motive power have sought to train 
their men to fire a little coal at a time and fire frequently 
to avoid black smoke. The stoker gives a response to this 
idea, as it delivers from a fifth to a tenth of a shovelful 
at a time, which does away with the clouds of black 
smoke emitted from the stack by hand firing. Flues and 
fire box will last longer with a stoker. Mr. Cool had seen 
a fire about 12 inches thick maintained for 140 miles with 
a stoker and burning bright all over the grate, which 
could not have been done by hand firing. An engine can 
also be fired with a lighter fire on the grate and make 
more steam with a stoker than by hand firing. That being 
the case, it would give a more uniform temperature in the 
fire box when the throttle is closed and easier to keep with 
a little use of the blower. 

It was conceded in a long discussion that the mechani- 
cal stoker is a coming device now in its infancy, but that 
with mechanical men at work on it it is sure to be made 
successful, even though locomotive firemen do not take 
kindly to it. The following committee was appointed for 
further investigation and to report as to the benefits to be 
derived: John W. Cool, chairman: J. A. Talty, Lacka- 
wanna, and David Meadows, Michigan Central. It was 
agreed that the use of mechanical stokers should be en- 
couraged. 

—_ oe 

Excellent results are claimed for a new steam turbine 
of Schultz pattern, recently tried in Germany. It was 
direct connected to a three-phase alternator giving 550 
volts at 3000 revolutions. The turbine and dynamo 
form a compact set 16 feet long and 7 wide, the two 
wheels of the turbine being placed on either side of the 
generator and having a diameter of 5.6 feet. This gives 
a peripheral speed of 875 feet per second; the governor 
adjusts the speed within 5 per cent. from no load to 
full load suddenly applied, and to half this range for 
quarter load. On the tests the consumption of steam 
per kilowatt hour was found to be 22.2 pounds at full 
load, 23.1 pounds at three-quarter load, 248 pounds at 
half load. 
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The Empire Steel & Iron Company. 


The annual meeting of the stockholders of the Empire 
Steel & Iron Company was held at Jersey City, February 
28. The report of President Leonard Peckitt was, in 
part, as follows: 

“The production of pig iron in 1905 was 172,763 tons, 
or an average of 14,397 tons monthly. The mines at 
Oxford and Mount Hope produced 93,568 tons of ore 
during the year. 

“The policy of developing the New Jersey ore mines, 
which had been undertaken some months before, after 
careful diamond drill prospecting, was carried forward 
rapidly, and before the close of the year ore was being 
mined from the Elizabeth vein, which averages, by chem- 
ical analysis, 62 to 63.50 per cent. in metallic iron, about 
0.450 in phosphorus and is entirely free from sulphur. 
The second shaft, started over a year ago on another 
part of the property, has reached a depth of 325 feet, and 
from the diamond drill cores we know that we are now 
within 100 feet of a large body of ore, from which we 
eventually expect to obtain an output of over 300 tons 
daily of ore which can be mined and delivered to the 
furnace at a figure below the average selling price of the 
different varieties of magnetite offered to the general 
trade. From additional prospecting tests we are led to 
believe that other large veins of ore exist in the Mount 
Hope property, and as time goes on these veins will be 
gradually opened up and made productive. 

“The condition of the Washington mine at Oxford is 
highly gratifying, the production being over 300 tons of 
ore per day from the shaft sunk three years ago. This 
vein of ore is said to be larger than any other similar 
deposit in New Jersey, and on account of its extreme 
freedom from rock it needs very little preparation to 
enable us to guarantee fully 60 per cent. in metallic iron. 

“In view of the increased scarcity of desirable ore in 
the East and the immense benefits that would necessarily 
accrue to the company after complete development of its 
mineral lands, the purpose of the management is to push 
the development work as fast as possible. All of the 
furnaces are now in blast, and the prospects for the 
present year are considered good.” 

The usual statement of earnings for the year and the 
balance sheet of the company as of December 31, 1905. 
are as follows: 


STATEMENT OF PROFITS 


Net earnings from operations in 1905....... ~ese $185,761.47 
Deductions : 
Allowance for improvements and 
permanent repairs, included 





PR kd cithie' as On an dienes bx 32,753.06 
Depreciation mining properties. . 11,486.45 44,239.51 
aoe on ac a dae oie Watalenae $91,51 1.96 
Dividends on preferred stock................... 75,000.00 
Balance to profit and loss.................-. "$16,511.96 
Balance profit and loss account January 1, 1905.. $178,598.09 
pe a ee eee 16,511.96 
Balance carried forward January 1, 1906..... $195,110.05 


CONDENSED BAi ANCE SHEET, DECEMBER 31, 1905. 











Assets. 
Real estate, plants and machinery............... $2,879,124.37 
a Ds wie sev See EEUU wow vue aan Veee 2,010,002.00 
CR cA bo oe s Penk dee ud $88,443.00 
Accounts and bills receivable....... 184,394.92 
Inventories : 
PTE iGititienceuaeatans ess 62,210.30 
Raw material, supplies, &c...... 277,487.73 612,535.95 
eh an S66 k6 ks RAD ae ee aE Ode Rae $5,501,662.32 
Liabilities. 
PROTROGR GAGE «+ ween ccndwcesvoes 2,500,000.00 
CEE, .n.6k wo et6 4-4 pee On. 04 2,281,400.00 
Sa 4,781,400.00 
Bills and accounts payable......... $432,569.75 
Pad. ciweaarets hk ae eens a 19,611.91 
Dividend, payable January 1, 1906.. 37,500.00 489,681.66 
Fund for depreciation and bad debts............ 35,470.61 
ns cn ccc hen Saw ee Meee ken se Mees 195,110.05 
ee ee ee ere eee $5,501,662.32 


The Board of Directors was re-elected, with the ex- 
ception of Archer H. Brown. who was elected to fill the 
vacancy caused by the death of Anderson Fowler. 
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A Large Almond Right Angle Drive. 





For its size the right angle transmission illustrated 
is particularly interesting. It is a 40 horse-power coup- 
ling for transmitting motion at right angles and was 
recently built by the T. R. Almond Mfg. Company, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. The shaft diameter is 2 7-16 inches, maximum 
speed 225 revolutions per minute, size of pulleys 30 x 12 
inches and weight 1500 pounds. Three smaller sizes of 
the same general construction have been on the market 
for several years, but to meet the demand for a coupling 
of greater horse-power capacity this larger size, with 
several improved features, was designed. It is claimed 
for this device that it can be used under all conditions of 
right angle transmission, that it transmits motion with- 
out variation in speed between the driving and driven 
shafts and that it is self-lubricating. 

The principle of the mechanical movement is very 
unique. The device consists of two pulleys mounted on 
shafts at right angles, each having a crank arm con- 
nected to a common slide. The slide has two arms per- 
pendicular to each other, the end of each of which is a 
stud sliding in a hole in a ball, which is free to move in 
a socket in the crank arm. The slide is fitted to a post 
upon which it is free to slide or rock. As the driving 
crank arm revolves it imparts a motion to the slide, 
which, at two instants in the revolution, is purely rota- 





A 40 Horse-Vower Right Angle Transmission Made by the T. R. 
Almond Mfg. Company, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


tive at two points, half way between, is purely recipro- 
eating, and at all other times is a combination of the two 
motions. The crank arms being duplicates, motion is 
communicated from one shaft to the other with an equal 
angular velocity at any part of the revolution. The en- 
tire mechanism is inclosed in a cast iron casing and runs 
in oil. 

A commendable feature of this coupling is the ar- 
rangement ior lubricating. The lower half of the case 
serves as an oil reservoir, and, when running, the work- 
ing parts dip into the oil and splash it to all parts of 
the interior, with the result that there is always a film 
of oil between the bearing surfaces. The upper part of 
the case is so constructed that light mineral oil does not 
cling to it and harden, but drops back to the bottom of 
the reservoir. The hub sleeves that hold the pulleys are 
provided with grooves both over and under the shafts 
to conduct oil over the length of the main bearings and 
back to the reservoir. Provision is made to prevent oil 
from exuding from the case and dropping to the floor. 
A glass oil gauge, not shown in the illustration, indicates 
the level of oil in the reservoir. It is claimed to be 
necessary to renew the oil only about once every two 
months. 

The device permits economizing floor space and al- 
lows the most advantageous arrangement of machines, 
without the use of gears, mule pulley stands and like 
means of transmission. 
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The Manufacture and Characteristics 
of Wrought Iron, 


The following discussion of the paper by James P. 
Roe, which was read at the Washington meeting of the 
American Institute of Mining Engineers, May, 1905, has 
been received by the secretary of the institute from Tay- 
lor Allderdice, Pittsburgh, Pa. : 

In comparing the properties of wrought iron and steel 
Mr. Roe claims superior advantages for iron in respect 
to oxidation and welding qualities. Narrowing the sub- 
ject to the manufacture of pipe, the long experience of 
the National Tube Company in the making and handling 
of both materials may be of interest. 





Steel Pipe Shown to Be Perfectly Welded, 


Modern Bessemer pipe steel approaches the nature of 
wrought iron closer than any other class of material. As 
now made it possesses advantages over iron in ductility, 
uniformity and welding qualities. The loss due to de- 
fective material in the pipe mills is about one-half on 
steel compared to what it is with wrought iron. The 
average butt weld with steel has been found to be stronger 
than the transverse strength of the iron unwelded. This, 
together with the superior strength and finish of steel, 
has greatly widened the field for tubular goods in recent 
years. 

Manufacturers, of bedsteads and electric conduits re- 
port that failures of steel pipé due to imperfect welding 
are quite insignificant. Since all the pipe is bent cold, this 
test is perhaps the best practical one of the weld. The 
following letters, representing records of about 90 per 
cent. of the pipe bent in the United States for electric 
conduits, bear out our general experience on the reliabil- 
ity of the welded seam in steel pipe: 

We beg to acknowledge receipt of your inquiry regarding 
our experience in bending soft steel pipe, such as furnished by 
you to us for conduit purposes, and take pleasure in stating in 
reply that the pipe furnished bends perfectly. We have used 
this pipe for a number of years and are constantly making bends 
of all kinds on sizes from \% to 3 inches. Thousands upon thou- 
sands of elbows are being made by us on our elbow machine at 
the factory every month, and the loss due to splitting of the 
seam is so infinitesimal that we abandoned a long time ago 
keeping any record of it. We run for a month at times without a 
single length opening at the seam. The radius to which this ma- 
terial is bent varies according to the size of the pipe, but the 
inch pipe when made into elbows is bent to a radius of about 
4 inches. In addition to this we have seen a great deal of this 
pipe bent cold on the job without any appearance of opening— 
bent into any shape and form by the workmen who install the 
pipe, and we can state positively that we have had no complaint 
for several years, at least, of any length of nipe opening at the 
seam under these conditions. 

AMERICAN CircULAR LOOM COMPANY, 
A. T. CLARK, Treasurer. 

Answering your inquiry as to our experience in bending soft 
steel pipe, would say that we make at our factory anywhere from 
15,000 to 20,000 bends per month, the sizes of pipe ranging from 


% inch to 8 inches inclusive. In the above quantity we rarely 
find as many as 25 bends that will open in the seam—in fact, 


there have been some months when we did not have over six. 
These bends are made cold, and are bent to as short a radius as 
44 inches in the smaller sizes. 


SareTy-ARMORITE CONDUIT COMPANY, 
Rost, GARLAND, Treasurer. 


As to Oxidation. 


Mr. Roe has a preparatory word to say in explanation 
of why iron should be better protected from corrosive 
elements than steel. Each grain or cluster of grains is 
supposed to be surrounded by an “envelope of cinder ” 
having greater resisting power than the iron. Cross 
sectional enlarged photographs of wrought iron which I 
uave seen do not apear to show the cinder so distributed. 
On the contrary, the strings and layers of cinder seem to 
be rather “enveloped or surrounded” by iron, and in 
this position can hardly afford much protection to the 
metal. 

The question of corrosion is one which has had the 
attention of our engineers and chemists for some time, in 
connection with which considerable data has been col- 
lected. Laboratory tests were made for some years with 
a view to comparing both materials under corrosive 
agencies common in practice and to obtain relative losses 
in weight under such conditions. The tests conducted 
by the United States Navy Department furnish interest- 
ing data on this point. As the original feport is now out 
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of print we have prepared an abstract of these results, 
which those interested may obtain by writing the Na 
tional Tube Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. Such tests show 
some grades of iron to lose less and some more than soft 
steel, the difference being within 10 per cent. one way or 
the other. The effect of change in surroundings is very 
marked, and teaches caution in drawing conclusions from 
service tests where conditions are complicated and liable 


to local changes. 
Pitting. 


The question of pitting has been investigated under 
working conditions where it seemed reasonably certain 
that both materials were subject to the same conditions. 
For instance, iron and steel tubes purposely placed in 
yard engines together show, after three or four years, that 
the tendency to pit is about equal. The depth of pitting 
in steel seems to be in some way connected with the 
finish of the surface. This matter is under further in- 
vestigation. We frequently have cases of iron couplings 
on steel pipe which show practically the same corrosion, 
depending on how active the surrounding solutions were. 

A case in point has recently come up where an extra 
strong 3-inch presure line made up of iron and steel 
lengths showed serious internal pitting in places after 
one year’s service. It happened this time that the leak 
occurred in the iron section. 

In view of such evidence it looks as though Mr. Roe 
has exaggerated the difference between iron and steel to 
the prejudice of the latter. Iron appears to have at pres- 
ent slightly better initial protection against these de- 
structive agencies than steel, and therefore has a some- 
what better appearance under oxidizing influences for a 
short period. This, however, is misleading, as in the 
end experience shows little difference in ultimate results. 
It is not uncommon to find on examining such cases that 
the corroded pipe presumed to be steel turns out to be 
iron. This shows what an amount of prejudice exists in 
some minds on this question. 

After nearly 20 years’ experience with these materials 
in the manufacture of pipe the results lead us to believe 
that the time is not far distant when the demand for 
soft steel pipe will force us to abandon the manufacture 
of wrought iron entirely. 


——_—_.63--e—_—_—_ 


Partine.—The Foundry Specialty Company, Cincin- 
nati, Ohio, is placing on the market a product which is 
of interest to many foundrymen. The aim in casting is 
to produce as nearly as possible a fac-simile of the de- 
sign. If asked why castings are so often imperfect the 
expert molder will declare that the chief cause is to be 
found in the parting and facing preparations that are 
utilized. A good parting and facing will permit the pat- 
tern to be withdrawn without the slightest disturbance 
resulting to the face of the mold. With the discovery 
and manufacture of Partine the Foundry Specialty Com- 
pany claims that a facing preparation has been made 
available that fully meets all the requirements of a per- 
fect article and which at the same time is sold at a price 
to make its use economical in all kinds of casting. It has 
met with universal commendation by the molders who 
have had an opportunity to test it. Further, it is an 
American product and not imported. 


+e ____- 


In the United States many large power plants are 
constructed under the supervision of one or two experts 
and a large number of engineers whose training has not 
been specialized in this line of work. On the Continent 
of Europe, on the contrary, the work is made a specialty 
by itself, and it is thought that this difference in practice 
accounts in large measure for the general greater econ- 
omy met in European stations, many of which consume 
from 9 to 10 pounds of steam per horse-power hour, as 
against usually 13 to 15 in American and England. The 
tendency of design, both here and abroad, is toward one 
large generating station, with distribution from a series 
of substations. In. France the marine type of water 


tube boiler is being used to economize in floor space, 
though the necessity for that is less there than here, 
land here being more expensive. 
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The American Radiator Company. 


The American Radiator Company, Chicago, has issued 
its seventh annual report, covering the operations of the 
fiscal.year ending January 31, 1906. It shows the finan- 
cial results of every year from the organization of the 
company. Following is a statement of net earnings for 
1905 compared with 1904 and 1899: 





1899. 1904. 1905. 
Net PEOBUBs 6 6 5.cck cus $657,161.82 $703,930.14 $833,917.11 
Less dividends....... 157,500.00 258,930.00 406,013.00 
Dak ce ke ees $499,661.82 $445,000.14 $427,904.11 


The balance sheet is also given for every year from 
the organization of the company. Following are the fig- 
ures for 1905 compared with 1904 and 1899: 


Assets, 
1899, 1904. 1905. 
At close At close At close 


of fiscal year of fiscal year. of fiscal year 
Jan. 31,1900. Jan. 31, 1905. Jan. 31, 1906. 
Real estate, plants, ma- 
3 $7,600,853.43 











chinery, patents, &c.$6,499,811.71 $7,337,437.7 

Additions during year. 192,583.35 363,415.70 475,787.76 

WO, cnc caune’ $6,692,395.06 $7,700,853.43 $8,076,641.19 
Less depreciation. .... 100,000.00 100,000.00 100,000.00 

Net.............$6,592,395.06 $7,600,853.43 $7,976,641.19 
3 ee ee $209,373.90 $252,364.08 $376,120.68 
Notes receivable...... 53,671.90 16,160.23 12,003.58 
Stocks and securities. Te. . °° saniewen~ . ,wenibanes 
Accounts receivable... 878,652.82 1,820,145.45 2,151,952.92 


Raw material, supplies 
and finished products 842,502.39 1,314,625.10 1,626,370.42 


Total quick assets. .$1,991,751.01 $3,403,294.86 $4,166,447.60 
Total aumets.. .cccece $8,584,146.07 $11,004,148.29 $12,143,088.79 
Liabilities. 

Capital stock, preferred $3,000,000.00 $3,000,000.00 $3,000,000.00 





Capital stock, common. 4,893,000.00 4,893,000.00 4,922,300.00 
| ee .$7,893,000.00 $7,893,000.00 "$7,922,300.00 
Accounts and bills pay- 
NON 6605 Vet eae a wes 191,484.25 609,261.75 1,290,998.14 
aE eee $8,084,484.25 $8,502,261.75 $9,213,298.14 
DURES bas cceesweses 499,661.82 2,501,886.54 2,929,790.65 


From President Clarence M. Woolley’s report to the 
stockholders the following extracts are taken: 

“The fiscal year which closed January 31, 1906, has 
given larger results as regards volume of business and net 
profits than any of the preceding years. 

“ We have steadily increased the output in response to 
the larger demand, which is created by vigorous selling 
policies, assisted by the excellence of our products and 
maintained by honest business practice. Increases of 
production have resulted partially from the enlargement 
of plants, but principally as the effect of refinements in 
practice and the consequent addition to individual 
efficiency. 

“The net profits for the year were $833,917.11. The 
aggregate profits for the seven years were $4,592,233.65. 
During this period $1,662,443 has been distributed to the 
stockholders in dividends and the balance, $2,929,790.65, 
has been reserved for working capital, which amount is 
very nearly equal to the entire issue of preferred stock. 

“The foreign business continues to grow. The desir- 
ability of manufacturing in the various countries abroad 
has been satisfactorily demonstrated. The bulk and weight 
of our products necessitate excessive freight charges, while 
the vexatious delays of transportation add another ob- 
struction, both of which are removed by availing our- 
selves of the advantages of producing locally in those 
countries where the consumption is sufficiently large to 
warrant it. 

“The plant which was built in Germany has proved a 
success. The larger volume of business which has been 
obtained in the countries supplied thereby has necessi- 
tated increases each year, and the outlook for continued 
growth is quite as favorable as ever. The plant which 
was built in France continues to make progress. To satis- 
fy the requirements of the territory supplied by this 
plant further additions are being made, although the 
growth bas not been quite as rapid here as in the colder 
countries of the North. A large plant is being constructed 
in England which will enable the London branch to sup- 
ply more promptly and advantageously the large volume 
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of business which it has established in the British Isles, 
the Netherlands and Scandinavia. 

“There still exists a prejudice in foreign countries 
against American methods of warming, but advancement 
is being realized as the result of persistent effort on the 
part of a comprehensive selling organization which oper 
ates in all of the European countries, with connections in 
Africa, Australia, Egypt, India, China and Japan. Ad- 
vantage is not taken of natural conditions existing in for- 
eign countries to manufacture our products until, after 
several years of contact, a sufficient demand is created to 
insure the success of such enterprises. In other words. 
we do not attempt to realize the obvious advantages of 
local production in foreign fields until the business has 
reached a sufficient volume to make it profitable to do so.” 


——_—— >-e___ ——_ 


The Coal Situation. 


In the order of their occurrence the most important 
developments in the coal situation in the past week were 
the meeting of Pittsburgh district operators at Pitts- 
burgh March 9, the publication of the reply of the anthra- 
cite operators March 12 and the preliminary gathering of 
the representatives of the Miners’ Union at Indianapolis 
for the convention which opens March 19. At the Pitts- 
burgh meeting it was decided that all operators in that 
district should attend the Indianapolis conference of 
March 19. While the decision of the meeting on the 
question of wages was not made public, it has been 
stated that the sentiment was against granting the de- 
mand for an increase. Action to that effect had been 
taken by Ohio operators at a meeting in Cleveland a few 
days previous. 

The reply of the anthracite operators to the demands 
of the miners rejects them all. The miners asked for a 
written agreement for one year, an eight-hour day, a uni- 
form scale of wages throughout the anthracite regions, 
an increase of 10 per cent. to men working under con- 
tract and an additional 10 per cent. to men using safety 
lamps, the weighing of coal in all mines, with payment on 
the basis of a ton of 2240 pounds, the deduction of union 
dues from the wages of miners by the company, which 
should then pay the amount over to the union, and finally 
the abrogation of the board of conciliation. 

The answer of the operators discusses the demands in 
order and gives reasons for refusing them. “ We stand 
unalterably for the open shop,” the answer says, “ and 
again decline to make an agreement with the United Mine 
Workers of America, an organization controlled by a ri- 
val industry.” This reference to a rival industry refers 
to the control of the United Mine Workers of America by 
the bituminous coal workers. The reply says that the 
expectation of the Anthracite Coal Strike Commission 
that a reduction from ten to nine hours would not result 
in any decrease in output has not been realized and that 
it is certain that reducing the breaker time to eight hours 
would decrease production and increase cost. The opera- 
tors’ counter proposition is that “ the awards made by the 
Anthracite Coal Strike Commission and the principles 
upon which they were established by the commission and 
the methods established for carrying out their findings 
and awards shall be continued for and during a further 
term of three years from the 1st day of April, 1906.” 

A Pittsburgh dispatch of March 12 quotes a statement 
made by an officer of the Pittsburgh Coal Company to the 
effect that there will be no strike in the bituminous coal 
fields and that the differences between the miners and 
uperators will be settled at the conference in Indianapolis 
next week on the basis of some advance. This statement 
was made in view of the refusal by the anthracite opera- 
tors to accede to any of the proposals of the miners. 

———_~++o—____. 


The L. K. Hirsch Company, Pittsburgh, dealer in pig 
iron and pig iron storage warrants, will remove its New 
York offices from the Empire Building, 71 Broadway, to 
the Produce Exchange. The company will also open an 
office in Philadelphia in the near future, in charge of 
Harry Krider, manager of the Max Solomon Iron Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh. 
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Report of the British Commission on Labor 


Troubles. 


The report of the British Royal Commission on Trade 
Disputes and Trade Combinations has been made public. 
The commission was appointed in June, 1903, to inquire 
into and report upon the law relating to trade disputes. 
Fifty 
examined. 


employers and 15 miscellaneous witnesses were 
The trade unions took the position that the 
commission was likely to be prejudiced against them 
and refused to give any 
tenor of the commission’s report the representatives of 
labor had little to fear on The recom- 
mendations are not in any sense hostile to unions, and 
in some particulars look to a relaxing of the stringency 


testimony, though from thé 


this score. 


of some judicial decisions that have been given in the 
past few years. One important feature of the report 
is its emphatic support of the principle involved in the 
famous Taff Vale decision of the House of Lords. It 
had been freely claimed in recent political debates that 
in that decision the House of Lords reversed the inten- 
tion of Parliament Trade Union 
act of 1871. 
that trade unions should not be restored to the status 


On this point 


as expressed in the 
The commission is firmly of the opinion 


of irresponsibility they formerly enjoyed. 
the report says: 

The objections against disturbing the law as laid down in 
the Taff Vale case appear insurmountable. There is no rule of 
law so elementary, so universal, or so indispensable as the rule 
that a wrongdoe? should be made to redress his wrong. If trade 
unions were exempt from this liability they would be the only 
exception, and it would then be right that that exception should 
be removed. That vast and powerful! institutions should be per- 
manently licensed to apply the funds they possess to do wrong 
to others, and by that wrong inflict upon them damage, perhaps 
to the amount of many thousand pounds, and yet not be liable 
to make redress out of those funds, would be a state of things 
opposed to the very idea of law and order and justice. 


Of the five members of the commission, which was 
composed of Lord Dunedin, Sir William Lewis, Sir 
Godfrey Lushington, Arthur Cohen and Sidney Webb, 
three united in the report. Sir Godfrey Lushington 
agreed to only four of the nine recommendations, and 
Sir William Lewis practically dissented from everything 
in the report, urging in his own report that, in view of 
the overwhelming evidence of the cruelty and oppression 
to which nonunionists are subjected at present, legisla- 
tion should be considered to prohibit strikes against non- 
The legislation recommended by the ma- 
jority report is in substance as follows: 


union workers. 


1. To declare trades unions legal associations. 

2. To declare strikes, from whatever motive or for whatever 
purposes (including sympathetic or secondary strikes), apart 
from crime or breach of contract, legal, and to make the act of 
1875 to extend to sympathetic or secondary strikes. 

3. To declare that to persuade to strike—.e., to desist from 
working, apart from procuring breach of contract—is not illegal. 

4. To declare that an individual shall not be liable for doing 
any act not in itself an actionable tort only on the ground that 
it is an interference with another person’s trade, business or 
employment. 

5. To provide for the facultative separation of the proper 
benefit funds of trade unions, such separation, if effected, to 
carry immunity from these funds being taken in execution. 

6. To provide means whereby the central authorities of a 
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union may protect themselves against the unauthorized and in 
mediately disavowed acts of branch agents. 

7. To provide that facultative powers be given to trad 
unions either (a) to become incorporated subject to proper cor 
ditions, or (b) to exclude the operation of section 4 of the Trad 
Union Act, 1871, or of some one or more of its sub-sections, s 
as to allow trade unions to enter into enforceable agreement 
with other persons and with their own members. 

8. To alter the Conspiracy and Protection of Property Act 
1875, so that “ watching and besetting "’ shall not be prohibite: 
unless the person whose premises are watched apprehends tha 
violence will be done. 

9. To enact that an agreement or combination by two o: 
more persons to do or procure to be done any act in contempla 
tion or furtherance of a trade dispute shall not be the ground o! 
a civil action, unless the agreement or combination is indictabl: 
as a conspiracy, notwithstanding the terms of the Conspiracy 
and Protection of Property Act, 1875. 


While the effect of the recommendations is much im 
paired by the fact that they are made by a bare ma 
jority of the commission, the report is significant of th: 
same tendency to favor trade unions in legislative enact 
ments that is much in evidence in the United States. The 
ease with which the unions might convert all funds into 
benefit funds and thus put their resources beyond the 
reach of suits for damages is suggested by the fifth sec 
tion, and section 9 further safeguards the union treasur) 
by making an action for damages impossible unless a 
crime has been committed. Section 6 opens another door 
to immunity by making the self-serving declaration of 
the general officers of a union sufficient to save the 
union funds, no matter what damage may have been 
inflicted by a local union. 

For the most part the remaining recommendations 
of the commission are in line with decisions of courts in 
the United States as to the rights of workmen to strik« 
or to induce others to strike. The question of picketing 
is not fully dealt with. Under existing decisions in Great 
Britain picketing may under certain conditions be dealt 
with as a nuisance and may be restrained by injunction, 
as has also been held by a number of local courts in th 


United States. 
Se —————— 


A Wider Distribution of Activity. 


A year ago the question was being asked whether the 
railroad demand which was credited with most of the 
prosperity the iron trade was then enjoying would soon 
grow into a general demand, drawing upon the producers 
of all forms of iron and steel. Though months were re 
quired for the tide to overflow into all the channels of 
trade it has been evident for some time that branches of 
the metal working industries that were not involved in 
the first movement are busier than they have ever been 
The difference is illustrated by what is apparent in the 
trade of steel foundries that do a general jobbing busi 
ness. From having chiefly locomotive and car work fo! 
most of 1905 they have been getting in recent months a! 
increasing business in castings for machinery of various 
descriptions, including a large requirement in electrica! 
lines. The electrification of portions of important stean 
roads and the active campaign of trolley line building 
that will make 1906 a record year in the demand upon th: 
But al 
other departments of the large electrical works of th 
country are being drawn upon as the introduction 0! 
electrical power in manufacturing of all descriptions be 
comes more general. The work done in increasing th: 
capacity of iron and steel works, while not as imposins 
a programme as was being carried out in 1902 and 1902 
has been by no means inconsiderable, and in the comin: 
year will include some important operations both Nort! 
and South. 

The amount of work under way throughout the coun 
try in the building of new manufacturing plants and th« 
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enlargement of those existing has been a very large con 
tributor to the activities of boiler and engine works and 
of machine tool manufacturers. The conversion of large 
amounts of the floating capital of the country into fixed 
capital in the demands from such sources is in fact one 
of the phases of the present prosperity that has prompted 
a warning here and there. 

The consumption of foundry iron, though it is no 
longer possible to approximate it as closely as formerly 
when stocks were reported, has been very heavy in recent 
months. That is a factor of no small significance, for 
the foundry trade is a good barometer. Its prosperity 
tells the story of a widespread and diverse demand grow- 
ing out of favorable conditions, both general and local. 

SS ee 


Imports of Manganese Ores and Metals. 


It is interesting to note that despite the much talked 
of scarcity of manganese ores the imports last year were 
the heaviest on record, although the imports in 1900 were 
but a few tons less. The imports of manganese ore and 
oxides since the Government first returned separate statis- 
tics have been as follows: 


Manganese Ore Imports by Years. 


Calendar Gross Calendar Gross 

years. tons. years. tons. 
Beh s cee & os on eee 39,574 BG ad de 4 oe ane wale 235,576 
Da hide e soe neo ee 114,885 Gb bbes inweneee 146,056 
DS a eka tas oe burma 188,349 ES we cisch usta ee ee a 108,519 
ere SS idee tneetmeees 257,033 
| Pe ee a eee 165,722 


It is true that imports were heavier in the earlier 
part of 1905 than in the latter part, being 141,122 tons 
in the first half and 115,911 tons in the second half, but 
these imports in the second half were at the rate of 231,- 
822 tons per year, a greater rate than shown in any pre- 
ceding year except 1900 and 1902. 

Manganese ore imports in January of this year amount- 
ed to 15,027 tons, or less than for any months but two in 
1905. Nothing can be proved by this, however, as man- 
ganese ore is received very irregularly. In January, 1905, 
the imports were 31,419 tons, but in January, 1904, they 
were but 907 tons. The imports in the seven-month 


periods ending with January have been as follows: 


Fross tons. Gross tons. 
0 Se ye 122,594 ER éctia wh tw ete Caer 115,471 
COGS 6. siemens 82,367 BOE «ts awe ehaee ee 130,938 


In this comparison also imports of manganese ore in 
recent times show up well. Finally we give the imports 
by months since the beginning of last year: 


Vanganese Ore Imports by Months. 


1905. Gross tons. ae 
PE ceive ot es cecads 31,419 September ..........% 25,358 
WOES kc 6 oi cence 10,600 eT ee eee 6,661 
Eee 25,945 TROON  o.a 6ic ce Sacu 20,603 
PE ta een se «saw Race 18,231 i ee 
MY 82s, vee ce cceaet 34,791 piace 
0 A A eee 20,128 Total for 1905... ..257,033 
POE. o£ insoa's 6.00 eden 23,236 January, 1906........ 15,027 


In the Government’s monthly presentation of imports 
ferromanganese and spiegeleisen are reported under the 
head of pig iron, so that the most recent imports of man- 
ganese metals have not been published. The imports for 
the six fiscal years preceding June 30, 1905, have been as 


follows: 
Imports of Manganese Metals. 

Fiscal Ferromanganese. Spiegeleisen. 
years. Gross tons. Gross tons. 
I sk Esha ed Wide See woe ess (ccc 13,615 
Pte cen ewes tea ebh as oda sss ask Ce 16,308 
hin Si aEAAR eile. tbs Suds cao EES 31,416 
EN Te er eT EE EET Ce 53,121 122,566 
NB a wrk gata ei td 23,903 50,620 
ES hehe o.® oo 0 Rly oe. 6 aim csi ahe een @.8 lias 41,166 22,443 


The domestic production of ferromanganese and 
spiegelesien has been as follows, separate figures for these 
grades having been collected only of late: 
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United States Production, 


Ferromanganese. Spiegeleisen. 
Gross tons. Gross tons. 








1904, first half....... Seeac cecal 7,665 
Second half........ cawenu sage 74,705 
Year’s total....................57,076 162,370 
1905, first half.....................35.221 90,113 
Second half....... ie od alti urn aca 137,684 
NER eRe ol 62,186 227,797 


Imports of ferromanganese for the third quarter of 
1905—the latest period for which official statistics are 
available—were 12,439 gross tons, equivalent to an an- 
nual rate of 49,756 tons, or slightly more than the rate in 
the fiscal year 1905. Of spiegeleisen imports none were 
reported for the third quarter of 1905. Computing 4 tons 
of spiegeleisen to equal 1 ton of ferromanganese, the im- 
ports of manganese metals in the fiscal year 1905 were 
the equivalent of 46,777 tons, and those of 1904 the equiva- 
lent of 36,558 tons of ferromanganese. Indeed, only in the 
fiscal year 1903 did the rate of metallic manganese im- 
ports exceed that for the third quarter of 1905. Again, 
computing 4 tons of spiegeleisen to equal 1 of ferroman- 
ganese the domestic production of both in 1905 was the 
equivalent of 57,749 tons of ferromanganese in the first 
half and of 61,386 tons of ferromanganese in the second 
half, thus also showing a considerable increase over 1904. 

There is some reason to believe, from the figures pre- 
sented of manganese ore imports, that the present scarc- 
ity, however acute it may be, is due more to increased 
consumptive demand than is generally credited. The 
recent advance in the price paid for domestic manganese 
ores by the leading consumer in the United States and 
the relaxation in phosphorus requirements are indications 
of the changed conditions. 

————~-+e—___—— 


The Future Demand from China. 


The promised awakening of China, coneerning which 
many forebodings are heard, in reality has a bright and 
inspiring side in its prospect of a great market for man- 
ufactures. If predictions come true it will be Japan 
over again on a bigger scale, though less rapid, perhaps, 
as more unwieldy objects move more slowly. Before 
China can arrive at the point in civilization where Japan 
is to-day it must procure from modern nations the means 
of developing its people and its resources. Its industries 
must be developed along twentieth century lines, with the 
machinery and tools and materials which an undeveloped 
people cannot hope to produce until its civilization has 
passed through many stages of evolution. 

As the Chinese make progress and acquire greater 
means they will require manufactured products of other 
countries in ever increasing volume. As they proceed with 
their known wonderful adaptability and become producers 
of the goods which they now purchase they must depend 
upon modern machinery purchased abroad. Their rail- 
roads must be equipped mainly from the mills and shops 
of Western nations. Finally they will reach the point 
when they can build machinery for themselves. The 
thought of this dormant nation with its 400,000,000 
people awakened after long centuries to Western ideas is 
fraught with prophecies of immense business with the 
United States. The boycott of to-day, the antiforeign 
feeling, the general unrest of the Chinese are mere symp- 
toms of the*existence of the desire for a new and modern 
China, to procure which all these feelings will be forgot- 
ten in the necessity of going to America and other outside 
nations for the wherewithal with which to work out the 
new ambition. The promised demand from this great 


market is not for this year, perhaps hardly for the decade 
now beginning, but it is inevitable. Before China becomes 
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a “peril "—and the “ peril,” if it ever shall exist, will be 
industrial rather than military—other countries must be 
immeasurably enriched in putting the power in the Celes- 
tial Empire’s hands. To develop manufacturing indus- 
tries, agriculture, mining and shipping will require the 


expenditure of immense sums in the markets of the world. 
8 | ee 


Regulating Assignments of Wages. 


In some localities the practice of workmen assigning 
their wages has become such an annoyance to employers 
that manufacturing and other establishments having a 
large working force have been compelled to post notices 
making such assignment sufficient cause for immediate 
A bill before the Massachusetts Legislature 
apparently contains at least a partial antidote to the 


dismissal. 


evil in its provision that a standard form of assignment 
shall be employed and that such transactions to be bind- 
This 
bill is being fought with much earnestness by those whose 


ing on the borrower must be publicly registered. 


business depends upon assignments of wages to secure 
They 
assert that it would destroy their business if it should 
If this is true the law would certainly fill 
If an employee is actually compelled to 


sales on the installment plan or loans of money. 


become a law. 
a great need. 
assign his wages to secure necessities no more harm 
could be imposed by publicity than results to-day from 
the necessity of recording mortgages on personal property 
as well as on real estate. Needed protection would be 
accorded to a large percentage of those persons who avail 
themselves of what seems an easy way to secure credit 
or loans of money and who sign their names without hav- 
ing the remotest idea of the meaning of an assignment 
of wages, and oftentimes without knowing that they are 
While 


ignorance is no excuse in the eyes of the law, neither is 


actually depriving themselves of their income. 


there injustice in a law which prevents one class of 
persons from taking advantage of the weaknesses of an- 


other. 
a RO 


The Bankruptcy Law to Stand. 


WASHINGTON, ID. C., March 13, 1906.—Business men 
in all lines will receive with genuine satisfaction the as- 
surance that the present Congress will not pass any of the 
pending bills providing for the repeal of the Federal 
bankruptcy law. This outcome was fully foreshadowed 
at a hearing given by the House Judiciary Committee on 
a series of 15 bills now pending before it, the majority of 
the measures providing for the unconditional repeal of the 
law, while the others embrace amendments of more or 
less importance, one of the amendatory bills being a com- 
prehensive measure drafted by a joint committee repre- 
senting the American Bar Association, the National Asso- 
ciation of Credit Men, the National Board of Trade, the 
Merchants’ Association of New York and the Commercial 
Law League of America. Representatives of all these 
organizations were present. 


Only One for Repeal, 


Arguments were made in opposition to the repeal of 
the law by Congressmen Esch of Wisconsin, Taylor of 
Ohio and Sherley of Kentucky; Charles E. Meek and W. 
A. Prendergast of the National Association of Credit 
Men; Edward D. Page, representing the Merchants’ Asso- 
ciation of New York; J. W. Kline of the Chicago Credit 
Men’s Association; George W. Carr of Philadelphia, rep- 
resenting the Commercial Law League of America, and 
others, while Representative Sims of Tennessee appeared 
us the sole advocate of the proposition to strike the law 
from the statute books. 

The principal argument in favor of the retention of 
the present law was made by Mr. Page, chairman of the 
(‘committee on Banking and Commercial Law bf the Mer- 
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chants’ Association. He asserted that the plea that the 
present law has served its purposes seems to be based 
upon the misconception that the bankruptcy statute is a 
clearing house for the unfortunate. As a matter of fact 
it is the natural permanent basis for the extension of 
credit, supporting the trade in the smaller and more dis- 
tant localities, which are generally poor in capital and 
iacking in credit. Under the old system of State laws 
manufacturers and jobbers were obliged to consider the 
local conditions rather than the ability of a customer to 
meet his bills, and in some States, notably Texas and 
California, many careful merchants would not extend 
credit to any one. To-day the manufacfurer or dealer is 
obliged to keep posted on but one law—namely, the Fed- 
eral statute, which guarantees uniform treatment to all 
creditors in case of disaster. One highly important fea- 
ture of the operation of the present law has been to in- 
crease greatly the prosperity of such States as Texas and 
California, as it has provided a credit system under 
which their trade has grown enormously. 


Proposed Amendmeuts. 


Mr. Kline of the Chicago Credit Men’s Association 
made an argument in which he explained the bill drafted 
by the joint committee, above referred to, and presented 
reasons why its passage would strengthen the existing 
law. The more important of the proposed amendments 
are intended, first, to check the discharge of dishonest 
debtors, by putting into the hands of creditors new and 
available objections; second, to make it more easy to 
punish commercial criminals in the Federal courts; third, 
to meet existing criticisms growing out of too liberal al- 
lowances to receivers, and, fourth, to widen the law as to 
insolvent corporations. The chief advantages of the 
present law Mr. Kline summarized as follows: 

It practically prevents preferences. It gives to honest debt- 
ors a discharge available throughout the United States. It has 
largely put an end to the often scandalous and usually intra- 
family administration of insolvent estates under State laws. It 
has greatly reduced the expenses of administering such estates. 
It requires prompt administration. It puts such administration 
in the control of an officer chosen by the creditors, not, as under 
most State laws, chosen by the debtor or his attorney. It sug- 
gests and makes easy searching examination into the affairs of the 
debtor and the cause of his bankruptcy. It encourages adjust- 


ments out of court and compositions in court. It has stimulated 
credit. 


E. C. Brandenburg, in charge of bankruptcy matters 
in the Department of Justice, urged the committee to re- 
tain the present statute and gave it as his opinion that it 
was of far more importance to prevent the repeal of the 
present law than to amend it in any particular. 

Members of the committee expressed their surprise 
that only a single advocate of repeal should appear at the 
widely advertised hearings and the showing made by the 
friends of the statute has rendered it exceedingly improb- 
able that any further action will be taken on the pending 
repeal bills. Ww. L. C. 

—————— ++ e—___ 


The McClure Company.—The McClure Company, tin 
plate manufacturer, with warehouses in Pittsburgh and 
Philadelphia and mills at Washington, Pa., announces 
that its present quarters at 211-215 Second avenue, Pitts- 
burgh, are no longer large enough to accommodate its 
growing business and on April 1 will move to 12-14 
Fourth avenue and 29-31 Third avenue, where a much 
larger building has been secured and which will very 
nicely meet the necessities of the growing trade. This 
company manufactures tin and terne plate at its own 
mills in Washington, Pa., large stocks of which are ecar- 
ried in its warehouses in Pittsburgh and Philadelphia, in 
addition to stocks of tinners’ supplies. 


————-- <> e@m---- 


The Fairmont Steel Company, Fairmont, W. Va., 


after an idleness of three years, has resumed operations, 
manufacturing light steel T rails, from 16 to 30 pounds 
per yard. Complete joints, frogs and switches will also 
be furnished. John A. Clark is president of the com- 
pany, Lewis C. Millholland is general manager an@ M. H. 
Joy has been made superintendent and placed in full 
charge of manufacturing operations. 
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The Supply and Machinery Conventions. 


St. Louis, Mo., March 13, 1906.—(By Telegraph.) 
Judging from the large number of members already here 
the conventions of the American Supply and Machinery 
Manufacturers’ and the Southern Supply and Machinery 
Dealers’ associations, which are to open here to-morrow, 
will be more liberally attended than was anticipated by 
even the most sanguine of the promoters of these meet- 
ings. Trains from all sections of the country are con- 
tributing continually to the number, and when the joint 
opening session of both associations marks the beginning 
of the three days’ meetings an attendance of 200 or more 
delegates will doubtless grace the occasion. 

Not only will these meetings be important from the 
standpoint of large attendance but there is every indica- 
tion to predict that they will prove extremely inter- 
esting in the matter of topics brought up for debate. 
In this respect the meetings are somewhat unique, inas- 
much as the suggestion of the topics has been left en- 
tirely to evolve itself at the meetings. The programme 
of both associations gives no clew whatever to the various 
subjects to come up for discussion. It is a matter of 
fact that at this writing, on the eve of the meetings, not 
even the officers of the associations know specifically 
what the proceedings may bring forth. 

The outcome will prove of great importance to the 
supply and machinery trade of the country. On one 
side there is a possibility of action, which may stir things 
up again to a very interesting point, while on the other 
there are indications that strong hands will assume con- 
trol and so shape the course for the coming year that 
perfectly harmonious and united effort will strive for 
the betterment of the relations between the merchant and 
the manufacturer. 

To-day the executive committees of both organiza- 
tions held sessions with a view of outlining a plan of 
campaign for the meetings. At their close it was stated 
that- nothing had developed of a definite nature for an- 
nouncement at this time. 

During the last year the Manufacturers’ Association 
has quietly assumed a growth of more than 75 members, 
including many of the most prominent supply manufac- 
turers of the country. Machine tool builders are not 
represented, owing to the fact that they have a strong 
organization of their own. Throughout the greater portion 
of the last year the Manufacturers’ Association limited 
its scope to the honorary members or manufacturers’ 
contingent of the Southern Dealers’ Association. Re- 
cently, however, the bars were taken down and member- 
ship was built up regardless of former affiliation with 
the Southern Dealers’ Association. Entrance of the Na- 
tional Supply and Machinery Dealers’ Association into 
the field and its healthy growth justified this move. 

During the last year the Southern Supply and Ma- 
chinery Dealers’ Association has not shown any marked 
aggressiveness along the lines taken up at New Orleans 
several years ago and followed out so persistently during 
the two years’ presidency of Peter E. Blow. This policy, 
it will be recalled, advocated the billing of all goods 
sold directly by a manufacturer in any territory covered 
by the association through some dealer, being a member 
of the association. The National Supply and Machinery 
Dealers’ Association, it will be remembered, is working 
along different lines by simply advocating the adoption 
by manufacturers of the resale prices. 

There has been some talk among the members of the 
Southern Dealers’ Association of again electing Peter FP. 
Blow to the presidency of the organization. Mr. Blow 
has stated, however, that he will not accept if it is 
offered him. What is done in this matter will indicate 
pretty clearly the trend of sentiment among the members 
concerning the most vital principles of the association. 

Under present conditions there is nothing for the 
Manufacturers’ Association to do but hold back and 
await developments. This is exactly what is being done, 
but there are strong minds shaping the movements of this 
organization which will assert themselves when the op- 
portunity or occasion presents itself. 

To-morrow morning the session will be an open one, at- 


tended by members of both associations and any one else 
who wishes. Nothing but the preliminary fanfare of ad- 
dresses of welcome and responses is expected at this 
meeting. Then both associations will go about their re- 
spective duties and all the remaining sessions will be 
strictly executive. 

On Thursday afternoon there will be a joint meeting 
of the associations, which will give the members of both 
bodies an opportunity of telling each other what they 
resolved for one another in their private executive ses- 
sions. Then there will be more separate sessions, and in- 
terspersed throughout the meetings will be various en- 
tertainment features and a banquet for the promotion of 
sociability and good fellowship. 

——_3-+-e___—_ 


OBITUARY. 


THomas E. Durry, chief engineer of the Edison Elec- 
tric Illuminating Company, Brooklyn, and who was well 
known to machinery men and engineers throughout the 
country, and especially in the New York district, died 
March 9 after a short illness. 

Davip Rounp, senior member of the firm of D. Round 
& Son, Cleveland, Ohio, died on March 8, aged 65 years. 
He had been confined to his home since last July, suf- 
fering from the effects of an operation, but no serious 
results were expected. A week before his death he con- 
tracted a cold which rapidly developed into congestion of 
the lungs. Mr. Round took up his residence in Cleveland 
in 1869 and with one small forge laid the foundation 
of the chain and hoisting machinery plant which bears 
his name. He was also president of the Atlantic Foun- 
dry Company and a director of the South Cleveland 
Banking Company. He leaves a widow, one son and four 
daughters. 

WittiAM DeLaMaAtTer, for many years a partner in 
the Delamater Iron Works, New York, died March 9 from 
paralysis, aged 54 years. He was a bachelor. 

Grorce K. Hosrorp, resident manager at Cleveland, 
Ohio, for Rogers, Brown & Co. from 1895 to 1904, died 
at his home in that city on March 7. Mr. Hosford was 
stricken with paralysis about two years ago, and was 
forced to give up his work. He spent the winter of 1904 
and 1905 in California and showed some slight improve- 
ment but did not recover his health. He was one of the 
best known pig iron men in the Central West and had 
had a wide experience both in blast furnace management 
and in the selling department of the business. He served 
in the Civil War and after its close engaged in iron 
manufacture, being connected with the management of 
furnaces in the Hanging Rock district of Ohio, at Clarks- 
ville, Tenn., and elsewhere. For some years he conducted 
a pig iron brokerage business in Cincinnati and gave 
this up in 1895 to accept the appointment at Cleveland 
with Rogers, Brown & Co. Not only was Mr. Hosford 
thoroughly conversant with the manufacture and sale 
of pig iron, but his winning personality had much to do 
with the success of the Cleveland office of his firm, this 
agency developing into one of the most important of the 
Rogers, Brown & Co.’s list. Mr. Hosford was born at 
Bath, N. H., in 1836. 

Capt. JOHN PENGILLy, a well-known Lake Superior 
mine manager, died in Arizona from pneumonia last 
week, aged 55 years. As a conclusion to a long negotia- 
tion he left Duluth a few weeks ago to demonstrate the 
caving system of mining at the Green Consolidated cop- 
per mines at Cananea, Mexico. He was born in Corn- 
wall and secured his early training there. Coming to 
the United States he first worked in the Pennsylvania 
coal mines. Service on the Marquette and Gogebic 
ranges followed. Next he went to the Vermilion range, in 
1888, and took charge of the Chandler mine. Positive of 
opinion in matters social and political, as well as min- 
ing, he attained great prominence and influence in the old 
days of the Minnesota Iron Company under Joseph Sell- 
wood and D. H. Bacon. When the Oliver Iron Mining 
Company took control he remained for a time, but some 
two years ago resigned his position as manager of the 
Minnesota and Chandler mines and retired to a farm at 
Northfield, Minn. 
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PERSONAL. 


E. H. Pasmore, formerly manager of the Detroit 
branch of the Crucible Steel Company of America, has 
resigned his connection with that company to become 
manager of the Chicago sales department of the Columbia 
Tool Steel Company, Chicago Heights, III. 


L. Haight of Yonkers, N. Y., who purchased and 
built machinery for a horseshoe plant in Australia, ex- 
pects to return home about July 1, as the plant is now in 
operation and making horseshoes. 


C. H. Zehnder, manager of the Philadelphia office of 
Rogers, Brown & Co., will retire April 1 to attend to his 
own extensive interests. He is president of the Alleghany 
Ore & Iron Company, the Wilmington Iron Company and 
the Austen Coal & Coke Company, and will maintain an 
office in the Pennsylvania Building, Philadelphia, in 
which the offices of Rogers, Brown & Co. are located. 
Mr. Zehnder will be succeeded as Philadelphia manager 
of Rogers, Brown & Co. by Noah H. Swayne, 24d, presi- 
dent Nittany Iron Company, Bellefonte, Pa., and the 
Alabama & Georgia Iron Company. 


C. A. Hamilton, formerly manager of the Pittsburgh 
office of the International ,Steam Pump Company, has 
assumed the management of the Wisconsin Engine Com- 
pany, Corliss, Wis., which was organized by the pur- 
chasers of the defunct Brown-Corliss Engine Company. 


President Thomas F. Cole of the Oliver Iron Mining 
Company, who was recently elected president of the Butte 
Coalition Mining Company, is now at Bisbee, Ariz., look- 
ing over copper properties. He will spend a few weeks in 
California before returning to Duluth. 


Dr. Nelson P. Hulst of Milwaukee, formerly vice-pres- 
ident of the Oliver Iron Mining Company at Duluth, de- 
livered an address recently before one of the clubs of 
Duluth on “ The Metals in Human Progress.” 


Hdwin N. Ohl, Pittsburgh, has been elected president 
of the Fruit-Ohl Hardware Company, Sharon, Pa. 


Frank L. Brown has been appointed chief clerk of the 
operating department of the Republic Iron & Steel Com- 
pany, headquarters in the Frick Building Annex, Pitts- 
burgh. 


A. C. Dinkey, president of the Carnegie Steel Com- 
pany, Pittsburgh, has returned from an extended visit in 
Florida. 

+e —-— 


Government Testing of Fuels and Structural 
Materials. 


Good progress is being made in that department of 
the work of the United States Geological Survey which 
has to do with the testing of fuels and structural ma- 
terials. At the fuel testing plant on the Exposition 
grounds at St. Louis Dr. Joseph A. Holmes is still prose- 
cuting the work that was begun during the St. Louis 
Exposition. In the department of the inquiry which re- 
lates to structural materials the investigation deals with 
the behavior of structural materials in actual use. The 
lines in which work is now under way are cement, sand 
from crushed stone, steel and reinforced concrete. In 
order that the work may be kept as closely as possible 
to the engineer and keep in line with investigations al- 
ready in progress under the auspices of associations the 
following persons have been appointed as members of the 
National Advisory Board on Fuels and Structural Ma- 
terials: 


From the American Institute of Mining Engineers.—John 
Hays Hammond, past president, Empire Building, New York; 
Robert W. Hunt. Chicago: P. F. Bush, manager and vice-presi- 
dent Western Coal & Mining Company, St. Louis, Mo. 

From the American Institute of Electrical Engineers.—Fran- 
cis B. Crocker, professor of electrical engineering, Columbia Uni- 
versity, New York; Henry ©. Scott, superintendent of motive 
power, Interborough Rapid Transit Company, New York. 

From the American Society of Civil Engineers.—C. C. Schnei- 
der, president, chairman Committee on Concrete and Reinforced 
Concrete, Philadelphia, Pa.; George S. Webster, chairman Com- 
mittee on Cement Specifications, City Engineer, Philadelphia, 
Pa, 

From the American Society of Mechanical Engineers.—W. 
Ff. M. Goss, dean of the School of Engingering, Purdue Univer- 
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sity, Lafayette, Ind.; George H. Barrus, Boston, Mass.; P. W. 
Gates, Chicago, Ill. 

From the American Society for Testing Materials.—Charles 
B. Dudley, president, Altoona, Pa.; Robert W. Lesley, vice-presi- 
devt, Philadelphia, Pa. 

From the American Institute of Architects —George B. Post, 
past president, New York; William 8, Eames, past president, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

From the American Railway Engineering and Maintenance of 
Way Association.—H. G. Kelley, president, Minneapolis, Minn. ; 
Julius Kruttschnitt, director of maintenance and operation, Union 
Pacific Railroad, Chicago, Ill.; Hunter McDonald, past president, 
ehief engineer Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis Railway, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 

From the American Railway Master Mechanics’ Association. 
—J. F. Deems, general superintendent of motive power, New 
York Central Lines, New York; A. W. Gibbs, general superin- 
tendent of motive power, Pennsylvania Railroad, Altoona, Pa. 

From the American Foundrymen’s Association.—Richard Mol- 
denke, secretary, Watchung, N. J. 

From the Association of American Portland Cement Manu- 
facturers.—John B. Lober, president, Philadelphia, Pa. 

From the Geological Society of America.—Samuel Calvin, 
professor of geology, University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa; I. Cc. 
White, State Geologist, Morgantown, W. Va. 

From the Iron and Steel Institute——Julian Kennedy, Pitts- 
burgh, Pa.; C. 8. Robinson, general manager Colorado Fuel & 
Iron Company, Denver, Col. 

From the National Association of Cement Users.—Richard L. 
Humphrey, president, St. Louis, Mo. 


—_—_~+e—___—_. 


The Third Pan-American Conference. 


The complete list of the members of the American 
delegation to the third Pan-American conference, called 
to meet at Rio de Janeiro next July, has just been an- 
nounced at the State Department at Washington. There 
are to be five delegates to the conference, a secretary and 
an interpreter. The President and Secretary of State, 
who are greatly pleased with the personnel of the delega- 
tion, believe that it will be able to accomplish much at 
Rio toward strengthening the ties between this country 
and its southern neighbors. The various committees, 
composed of diplomats to this ‘country from Pan-Ameri- 
can Governments, already noted in these columns, are 
making rapid progress in the arrangement of a pro- 
gramme and regulations and rules for the conference. 
William I. Buchanan of New York, formerly Minister to 
Argentina and first American Minister to Panama, will 
be the head of the American delegation. Mr. Buchanan 
was a director of the Pan-American Exposition at Buffalo 
and was one of the delegates to the second Pan-American 
conference in the City of Mexico in 1902. The other 
members of the delegation are Edmund J. James, presi- 
dent of the University of Illinois; Leo S. Rowe, profes- 
sor of political economy, University of Pennsylvania; 
Tulio Larrinaga, civil engineer of Porto Rico, Resident 
Commissioner from Porto Rico to the United States; 
James S. Harlan of Illinois, a lawyer in Chicago, and son 
of Associate Justice John M. Harlan of the United States 
Supreme Court. The various members of the delegation 
have been appointed with regard to their special qualifi- 
cations for this important work. 


——_+--e___ 


In power transmission work spans have occasionally 
to be dealt with which cannot well be carried out with 
copper conductors. Resort is then had to steel cables. 
The use of such cables would appear to involve excessive 
pressure drops, because to the greater resistance of the 
steel must be added a considerable inductive drop. In 
order to investigate the matter the German General Blec- 
tric Company has performed some experiments, the re- 
sults of which show that the drop with alternating cur- 
rents is not so much in excess of that with direct cur- 
rent as might have been expected. The difference in- 
creases with the cross section of the conductor and with 
the amount of current carried, but decreases for a given 
cross section, with decrease in the size of the strands and 
increase in their number. 


A report on “ Trade Conditions in Mexico,” by Charles 

M. Pepper, special agent, has been issued by the Depart- 

ment of Commerce and Labor at Washington, making a 

hlet of 40 pages. The author says that while the 

tfae ‘of the United Stites with Mexico grows- ae 
Europe still has too large a share. 
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The Illinois Coal Situation. 


Indications point to a strike of LUllinois coal miners 
April 1 unless something unforeseen happens to prevent. 
At a meeting held at Chicago last week the operators 
aligned themselves in solid front against granting the 
miners’ demands, either in whole or part, and further- 
more agreed to bolt the coming Indianapolis convention 
of bituminous operators of the country in ¢ase a com- 
promise settlement is accepted. The enormous produc- 
tion of coal during the past two or three months, which 
has flooded the market with a quantity so great as to 
require extremely light production through the summer 
months, and possibly in some cases an absolute shut- 
down, is given as one of the reasons for the attitude 
taken by the Illinois operators. 

The storage of coal, which has been going on at a 
tremendous rate during the past two months, has reached 
very large proportions in Western industrial centers, and 
a demoralized market seems to be the inevitable prospect. 
Coupled with the market reasons is a resentment against 
what is considered undue exercise of dominance by the 
Western Pennsylvania operators, who, it is claimed, are 
seeking to effect a settlement with the miners which 
would be advantageous to the large operators and ruinous 
to the smaller ones. The Illinois owners take the stand 
that, while conditions in the East may be such as to 
warrant an increase in wages, they do not in the West, 
and the Eastern men are therefore not justified in taking 
the whole control of the situation unto themselves. 

The dispute over the shot firers’ law, which only exists 
in Illinois, is regarded as another thing which will block 
a settlement. The operators claim that this law means 
an added cost of production of from 2 to 10 cents a ton, 
and they will demand that the present basic mining rate 
of 52 cents a ton be reduced, in consideration therefor, to 
47 cents. With an annual production in Illinois of 37,000- 
000 tons of coal, this reduction would mean a saving of 


nearly $2,000,000. 
- 


Some Motor Vehicle Statistics. 


According to official figures, as sworn to in the United 
States Circuit Court, New York, the total number of 
motor vehicles manufactured and imported under license 
from January 1, 1903, to January 1, 1906, was 41,696. 
The valuation of these cars was $63,141,4387.22, and the 
royalties paid on them to the licensors was $814,183.52. 
All of the figures given represent cars actually sold. 

The increase of production in 1904 over 1903 amounted 
to 30 per cent. in the number of vehicles and the in- 
crease in the value of the gross sales was 58 per cent. 

The increase of 1905 over 1904 in the number of 
vehicles was 32.5 per cent., while the increase in the 
value of the product sold rose 66.2 per cent. 

The total business in 1905, according to the testimony, 
amounted to 17,840 vehicles, having a valuation of $31,- 
814,758.99. 

These figures reveal some averages of peculiar inter- 
est. Taking the total number of cars produced by the 
licensed makers and their selling prices it is shown that 
the average selling price for cars of all sorts in 1903 was 
approximately $1170, in 1904 the average price was 
$1422 and in 1905 it was $1784. For the three years— 
1908, 1904 and 1905—the average selling price of do- 
mestic cars was $1429 and of imported cars $6710. 


—_+e—____ 


Except in very extreme cases it does not pay to reduce 
boiler pressures in order to take care of light loads. If, 
however, the pressure delivered to the piston can be re- 
duced by throttling there is usually a decided advantage, 
because the heat units in the steam are retained at a 
pressure lower than that at which they were generated, 
and the result is a slight superheat. Tests made by Wil- 
lans & Robinson of England tend to show that this gives 
better results than does an automatic cutoff. The jdeal 
arrangement seems to be to use the throttling for loads 
up to about quarter cutoff, and then to make use of varia- 
ble cutoff for all heavier loads. A newly designed shaft 
governor effects this automatically by giving a negative 
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lead up to nearly quarter cutoff, after which it becomes 
positive. This makes the engine run more quietly and in 
addition gives better economy. 


—————_»+-—_—__—_—_ 


New York State Iron Ore Resources. 


The Schenectady Star discusses the awakening in- 
terest in the iron ore resources of the State of New York. 
It says: 

“The State geologist has received numerous requests 
for information as to the locality of deposits and the 
character and quality of the ore to be found in the va- 
rious veins that are known to exist and have been 
worked to some extent, as well as to the possibility of 
working those which have been discovered but remain 
unworked. As the only comprehensive published pamph- 
let the State has to distribute was the State Museum 
Bulletin of 1889, which is now out of print, another in- 
vestigation has been begun and placed in the hands of 
D. H. Newland, and field investigations are now being 
made in the Adirondack region. 

“ According to the last report of the State geologist 
the iron ores of the Adirondacks have been the subject 
of special study. Field investigation has begun in the 
northern districts of Clinton County, where the geologic 
conditions surrounding the ore bodies appear to be less 
complex than in the districts farther south. The ores of 
this section occur on the outer slopes of the Adirondack 
uplift. The country rock is always gneiss, though show- 
ing considerable variation in composition and texture. 
A number of mines occur in this vicinity which have 
been exploited at different times in the past. An en- 
deavor was made to locate these deposits, as far as 
possible, and to obtain a set of specimens illustrative of 
their character and geologic surroundings. A short visit 
was also paid to the old mines in the Saranac Valley. 
With the exception of the deposits of titaniferous ores 
at Split Rock and Lake Sanford none of the mines in 
Essex County and other sections of the Adirondacks was 
examined and another season will be required to com- 


plete the field work.” 
> oe ———_—_——- 


The new pumping station for supplying the city of 
Schenectady is operated by electric motors and is capa- 
ble of pumping 24,000,000 gallons of water per day 
against a head of 110 pounds. The pumps consist of 
two 18-inch two-stage vertical shaft Worthington tur- 
bines, each consisting of an outer casing, inside which is 
a set of fixed diffusion rings and the impeller. Water is 
drawn through a 42-inch suction pipe from two wells 50 
feet in diameter. The vertical shafts of the pumps are 
direct coupled to the rotors of two 800 horse-power 550- 
volt three-phase induction motors, operating at 40 cycles 
per second and a speed of 800 revolutions per minute. 
The current is supplied by a 10,000-volt transmission line 
from the Schenectady Illuminating Company, obtaining 
power from Spiers Falls. As a safeguard against possi- 
ble stoppage the lines are also connected with stations of 
the General Electric Company. 


The Lackawanna Steel Company has been gradually 
increasing its steel output at Buffalo and it is expected 
that March will show a record production. No. 10 open 
hearth furnace will be completed this week and No. 11, 
the last of the five furnaces laid out to be added to the 
original block of six, will probably be started this 
month. 


The Pittsburgh Steel Construction Company, Lewis 
Building, Pittsburgh, works at Economy, Pa., has re- 
cently taken contracts for a large tonnage of structural 
steel for mill buildings. This company is operating its 
works to full capacity and contracts now in hand will 
keep the plant busy for a considerable period. 


The new plant of the Fort Pitt Steel Castings Com- 
pany, at McKeesport, Pa., is nearly finished and will be 
in operation in a short time. W. L. Curry is president. 
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Pig Iron Production 
Stationary. 


For February, with only 28 days, the production of 
pig iron naturally shows a falling off from the total for 
the 31 days of January, yet the daily average output in 
February was about 114 per cent. greater than that of 
January. The weekly capacity of furnaces active on 
March 1 was 479,737 tons, or a trifle less than the ca- 
pacity reported active on February 1, which was 482,156 
tons. The statistics below show that the total production 
of coke and anthracite furnaces in February was 1,894,- 
032 tons, as against 2,068,893 tons in the 31 days of Jan- 
uary. A number of furnaces had difficulties in February 
and thus the total is not quite up to what was promised 
by the capacity of furnaces active at the beginning of the 
month. Some of the steel companies produced in Feb- 
ruary at a rate less than the rate of January, while the 
merchant furnaces produced at a greater rate. The 
number of active coke and anthracite furnaces on March 
1 was 300, or four more than on February 1. 

The following table shows the production for Febru- 
ary as compared with the records for the preceding four 
months : 

Monthly Pig Iron Production.—Gross Tons. 


October. November. December. January. February. 
(31 days) (30 days) (31 days) (31 days) (28 days) 


New York....'-111,503 113,098. 120,016 119,097 121,484 
New Jersey... 27,292 23,657 21,548 16,259 18,280 
lehigh Valley. 53,028 58,245 57,503 56,215 55,218 
Schuylkill Val. . 40,390 36,929 41,150 48,674 47,852 
Lowcr Susque- 
hanna and 
Lebanon Val... 71,901 68,400 65,907 75,214 57,979 
Pittsburgh dis. 495,379 466.457 488,346 511,941 454.611 
Shenango Val. 169,388 165,876 176,009 177,467 153,551 
West. Penn... 107,880 106,827 114,559 109,695 105.177 
Md, Va. and 
Kentucky.:.. 81,539 84,209 79,749 83,704 75,251 
Wheeling dis.. 110,736 114,448 120,147 113,611 114,324 
Mahoning Val. 166,465 154,363 162,052 162,075 148.508 
Central and 
North. Ohio.. 162,452 162,763 173,458 162,988 154,298 
Hocking Valley 
and Hanging 
RE, f6o'G bry 27,796 26,924 33,902 34,656 32,514 
Ill.,Mich.,Minn., 
Wis., Mo. and 
a aa 251,864 267,210 225,947 222,736 187,495 
Alabama ..... 144,804 147,299 137,560 141,773 134,792 
Tennessee, No. 
Carolina and 
Georgia 380,757 22,340 27,870 82,838 32,698 
Totals... .2,053,174 2,013,635 2,045,718 2,068,893 1,894,082 


Production of Steel Companies.—Returns from all the 
plants of the United States Steel Corporation, the Cam- 
bria, Pennsylvania, Maryland, Lackawanna, Wheeling, 
Ashland, Republic, Jones & Laughlin, La Belle, Bethle- 
hem, Calumet and Colorado companies show the follow- 
ing totals of product month by month. We present also 
separately monthly figures of the production of spiegel- 
eisen and ferromanganese, which is included in the total: 


Production of Stecl Companies.—Gross Tons. 


Spiegeleisen and 
-——Pig.—Total production ——, ferromanganese. 


1904, 1905. 1906. 1905. 1906. 
January 502.994 1,129,042 1,358,015 21,002 26,305 
February - 756,260 1,027,937 1,216,760 £2,431 26,988 
March ....... _SIS0A2. SSR SEE ..... + e00%- 21,280 wis 
A ih eR - - 5 | Rae 20,038 
EN aa Kea ae 927,534 1,287,488 ...... 24,732 
June TOB.BSS. 1240606  ..ncccs 21,761 
July 694,892 1,114,400 ....... 31,220 
August 747,570 1,186,050  ...... 27,461 
September 936,494 1.262038  ...... 21,645 
October yp) geek. | 26,799 
November .... 962,884 1,834,644 ...... 23,776 
December ....1,019,841 1,356,062 . ...... 29,481 


Among furnaces blown in in February are one Whar- 
ton in New Jersey, West End in Virginia, one Columbus 
and River in Ohio, Bird in the Hanging Rock district, 
one Iroquois in Illinois, one Hubbard jn the Mahoning 
Valley, Central and one Alice in Alabama. Among fur- 
naces blown out in February are one Colorado, one EHd- 
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gar Thomson in the Pittsburgh district, one Johnstown in 
western Pennsylvania, Gem in Virginia, one Clifton in 
Alabama. 

The table below gives the actual capacity of the fur 
naces producing coke and anthracite pig iron on March 
1 and February 1, in gross tons. 


Coke and Anthracite Furnaces in Blast. 


Total —March 1.—~——February 1. 
number Number Capacity Number Capacity 
of stacks. in blast. per week. in blast. per week. 


Location. 
of furnaces. 
New York: 


ED sow .ases = see 12 26,099 12 26,540 
Other New York...10 4 4,270 4 3,4 f0 
Mew FOG ancccsvse B 4 5,382 3 8,360 
Rplegel ....50-60 2 1 182 1 182 
Pennsylvania : a 
Lehigh Valley.....27 18 13,797 18 12,694 
Bolemel ..cceccs 2 2 433 2 490 
Schuylkill Valley...138 11 11,917 11 10,006 
Low. Susquehanna. 10 5 6,358 5 7,294 
Jebanon Valley... .10 10 7,518 10 8,430 
Splegel ......-. 1 1 619 1 616 
Pittsburgh dist... .40 38 109,844 39 112,105 
DE  chcwaass 4 4 3,808 4 3,496 
Shenango Valley...20 19 38,388 19 40,082 
West. Penn....... 24 18 26,292 19 27,031 
Maryland .........- 5 4 6,930 4 7,595 
Wheeling dist....... 14 14 28,910 14 29,055 
Ohio: . i 
Mahoning Valley.. .16 16 38,327 15 36,573 
Cent. and Northern “ 
and Michigan....19 19 40,498 17 38,472 
Hocking Valley and 
Hanging Rock... .12 il 8,867 10 : 8,058 
BION ovis 5 ince cece 19 18 33,244 16 38,651 
Spiegel: ....+....- : 2 1,241 3 1,396 
Minnesota ...sercces J 1 1,260 1 aa 
Wisconsin ......+.+. 5 5 5, 706 5 5, “_ 
Missouri .....ccccees 1 1 1,003 i aes 
Colorado ~.....ccecee 4 3 4,003 3 5,686 
Spiegel -......+6+>+ 1 0 0 1 252 
The South: ; 
Virginia ......6.5.20 14 10,835 14 9,688 
Kentucky ......-- 7 2 1,234 2 a 
Adeliamea «.csctvee 46 28 33,748 27 $2,021 
ee 16 14 8,174 14 8,152 
Georgia ...cceceee 1 1 850 1 850 
North Caroiina.... 1 0 . 0 0 es 0 
Totale.....vs 2rd 300 479,737 296 482,156 


For a series of months the active coke and anthracite 
apacity fluctuated as follows in gross tons: 


Capacity Capacity 
per week. Se 
ae Pere eee 479,737 January 1, 1904...... 5, 

pihelas Rewaitan aves 482,156 December 1, 1903..... 244,156 
January 1, 1906......463,673 November 1........-- 278,715 
December 1, 1905....475,814 October 1.... c.ccesee 353,142 
November .1.......+++ 460,449 September 1.........-- 360,197 
October 1......-seee:. 445,468 August 1........+4-. 353,681 
September 1......... 412,563 Belg Ls cvs cece cess - 384,825 
August 1.......se00- 410,088 FE A cn c%o nade oneu 388,1 78 
DOALF, Aacococccsrecscs 408,617 Se Pree 373,496 
DEMS Jicserccegseexs 443,092 BOP Dc ccs cccveeies 386,215 
Be Ds oie cis cba cous 452,031 March 21... .vccccsocs 847,424 
Bard Bion cicsne GK 439,564 February 1.......+-<:. 335,339 
March 1... cccccscves 403,157 January 1, 1903...... 346,073 
February 1......ecee> 405,792 December 1, 1902..... 336,617 
January 1, 1905...... 877,879 November 1........-+- 330,110 
December 1, 1904... .357,846 CSR Zi cacsiecde vcard 337,837 
November 1..........334,249 September 1.......... 328,243 
Cetoder 42o.cicccvecnwe 319,249 Amat 2. oo.00 vicins oe8 328,745 
September 1.......... 291,573 POU Bse4++ 60 neeteen 303,793 
BENUE .2 so soo census 246,092 Dt Detbae + 4.t0.0 0 See 337,492 
i Ayers MES “Dri otis Cos coves 337,627 
eee Bis. fect ke -. -336,107 WE Bhi odes csdeuase 331,140 
Mae 2s wesc ccorvens 368,244 WaReR 8 oissicic vnc e 5 ce SRD 
DEE Bon obec somone 0+ 337,207 February 1........... 325,440 
REAPER Docc cc ccvcsene 308,751 January 1, 1902......291,992 
Pepruary 1... 6ce2 veces 273,692 


The active officials of the Republic Iron & Steel 
Company, most of whose headquarters are in the Frick 
Building Annex, Pittsburgh, are as follows: John A. 
Topping, president; Charles Hart, vice-president and 
general manager; John F. Taylor, vice-president and 


treasurer; William H. Hassinger, vice-president; T. J. 
Bray, assistant to the president; T. W. Guthrie, as- 
sistant to the president; H. R. Moore, traffic manager ; 
H. L. Rownd, secretary and auditor; Severn P. Ker. 
general sales agent; R. E. Jones, solicitor; W. L. Lee. 
purchasing agent, and George 8S. Lacy, assistant pur- 
chasing agent. 
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NEWS OF THE WORKS. 


Iron and Steel. 





Central Furnace of the Central Iron & Coal Company, Tusca- 
osa, Ala., which went out in December, 1905, was blown in 


ebruary 7, 1906. 


Bessie Furnace, New Straitsville, Ohio, operated by the 
tessie Ferro-Silicon Company, Columbus, Ohio, was blown out 
r relining February 13 and on February 27 was blown in. 
he work was pushed night and day and it is believed a record 
was made for rapid relining. 

Bird Furnace of the Bird Iron Company, Ironton, Ohio, for- 
erly known as Lawrence Furnace, was blown in February 12. 
[t has a daily capacity of about 140 tons. 

One Clifton furnace of the Alabama Consolidated Coal & 
[ron Company at Ironaton, Ala., was blown out for repairs Feb- 
uary 15, 1906. 

One Alice furnace of the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Company, at Birmingham, Ala., was put in blast in February. 


The recently organized Chattanooga Iron & Coal~Company, 
tirmingham, Ala., has acquired the furnace at Chattanooga, 
Tenn., formerly owned by the Chattanooga Blast Furnace Com- 
pany, and the furnace will be blown in about April 1, after hav- 
ing been rebuilt and equipped with considerable new machinery. 
The company has also purchased a large tract of coal and iron 
property which will be developed, and will soon commence the 
erection of 300 coke ovens to supply coke for the furnace. C, F 
Buek is president; William Yule, vice-president and treasurer, 
and F, V. Berry, secretary. 

A change has been made in the plans of the Republic Iron & 
Steel Company for the building of its new open hearth steel 
plant at Youngstown, Ohio. Instead of moving the 10-inch mill 
and No. 3 bar mill from the Brown-Bonnell to the Valley plant, 
as originally intended, the new steel plant will be located across 
the river on land recently purchased. 


General Machinery. 


The Automatic Molding Machine Company, Chicago, has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $20,000 to manufacture 
a patent molding machine. The incorporators are H. O. Lange, 
H. H. Rogerson and A. C. Rogerson 


The Williams-Forrest Machine Company, South Bend, Ind., 
has been incorporated with a capital stock of $25,000. Factory 
room for the present ‘has been engaged in a building formerly 
occupied by the Sandage Steel Skein Company, and it is expect- 
ed that machinery, which has already been purchased, will be 
installed early in April. In addition to manufacturing and 
selling the Williams Clover Leaf concrete mixer, the company 
will design and build special and experimental machinery of all 
kinds. At a meeting of the directors March 8 the following 
were elected officers of the company: President, W. O. Williams; 
vice-president, Jos. C, Paxton; secretary, Harry H. Keller; 
treasurer, K. C. De Rhodes. 

Newbury & Peper, machinists, will soon begin the erection of 
a new machine shop at Madison, Wis. The addition to their 
present plant will be two stories in hight, 44 x 66 feet. The 
firm secures the entire old part of the Sheldon warehouse, which 
will give them ample room for their business, which has been 
conducted for nine years. 


The Automatic Refrigerating Company, New York, which 
represents the merged interests of the Automatic Refrigerating 
Company, Cleveland, Ohio; Singer Automatic Ice Machine Com- 
pany, Bridgeport, Conn., and the Marshall Ice & Refrigerating 
Machine Company, Boston, Mass., is about to move its offices, 
shops and refrigerating show plant to Hartford, Conn., where 
quarters have been secured with greatly increased manufactur- 
ing facilities, The company’s new address will be 630 Capitol 
avenue, Hartford, Conn. 


The Morgan Construction Company, Worcester, Mass., builder 
of continuous mills, gas producers and heating furnaces, is to 
build an erecting shop, to be one story and about 50 x 80 feet. 


Power Plant Equipment. 


The Leviathan belt, manufactured by the Main Belting Com- 
pany, 1219-1241 Carpenter street, Philadelphia, has established 
a demand which is steadily increasing as its peculiar resisting 
powers become more widely known. Its insensibility to condi- 
tions which prohibit the employment of leather belts and which 
speedily injure rubber belts has caused it to increase the variety 
of purposes to which it can be applied. It has successfully run 
exposed to heat, cold, wet, grease, grime, flying sparks, &c. It 
is manufactured either for heavy service and rough usage for 
driving purposes or for conveying coarse materials such as ores, 
coal, rock, clay, sand, &c. The manufacturer states that its 
make-up combines the tensile strength of steel with ideal pli- 
ancy, thus securing a combination which imparts to it such a 
powerful grip on the pulley that the full quota of power is fre- 
quently secured with a belt running with a slackness that it is 
claimed other types of belt are unable to approach. The demand 
for Leviathan belting ‘has so greatly increased that the Main 
Beiting Company has been obliged to add to its already large 
and well equipped manufacturing facilities. The company has 
recently completed on the latest and most approved lines an ad- 
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dition to its plant which is expected to keep pace measurably 
with the demand for this belting. A booklet has been issued 
which gives intending belt buyers much valuable information. 

The Holyoke Belting Company, Holyoke, Mass., has recently 
received orders for several large leather belts, including a 48 
inch heavy double submarine for a saw mill in South Carolina; 
40-inch 3-ply for a large power plant in Pennsylvania; 28-inch 
3-ply, and 42-inch, 32-inch and 24-inch heavy qouble belts for 
power plants in western and southern New York. 

The Canton Pump Company, Canton, Ohio, manufacturer of 
the Canton duplex and single cylinder steam pumps, recently 
furnished five steam pumps of large capacity for use in the 
charitable institutions on Blackwell’s Island, New York 

The La Crosse Boiler Company, La Crosse, Wis., has been 
organized by a consolidation of the N. Funk Boiler Works Com- 
pany and W. J. Salberg & Son, boiler manufacturers of La Crosse, 
with a capital of $40,000. For the present two plants will be 
operated, but it is the ultimate intention to erect one large 
plant in which not only the machinery from these two plants 
will be installed but a large number of new tools will also be 
purchased. ‘The company manufactures tubular and marine 
boilers and does a general line of tank work. The officers are: 
L. J. Salberg, president; W. J. Salberg, vice-president; W. F. 
Funk, secretary; M. Funk, treasurer. 

The National Electric Company, Milwaukee, Wis., reports 
having closed a contract with the Edison Illuminating Company, 
Detroit, Mich., for four 500-kw. motor generator sets, to be used 
for railway service. 

The City of Pawtucket, R. I., is contemplating installing a 
15,000,000-gallon pump for its water service. 

The Strouse-Adler Company, New Haven, Conn., is to install 
a 100 ‘horse-power steam plant to generate electricity to light 
its plant. 

The Stecker Gasoline Engine Company, Chicago, has incor- 
porated to manufacture the Stecker gasoline engine. The com- 
pany is capitalized at $20,000 and is located at 92 La Salle 
street. Alexander J. Stecker, L. B. Springer and James Turner 
are the incorporators. 

The City of Waterbury, Conn., is contemplating the estab- 
lishment of a pumping station for use with its high service water 
system. 

The Mayor of Marlow, Ind. Ter., will receive bids until 
March 21 for the construction of water and light system, includ- 
ing boilers, pumps, engines, generators, &e. 

The Town of Franklin, Va., will receive bids until March 27 
for the construction of water works and sewerage system, which 
will include a steam pump and other accessories. 

The plant of the Rumsey Gas Engine Company, which was 
burnt at Ripley, N. Y.. is to be rebuilt at Friendship, N. Y. A 
new company has been incorporated under the name of the Rum- 
sey Mfg. Company, with a capital stock of $20,000, and a new 
building will be put up at Friendship and machinery installed 
as soon as possible. The directors of the new company will be 
Cc. B. Rumsey, B. F. Drake, H, A. Corbin, J. F. Costigan, Frank 
R. Utter, A. L. Elliott and C. M. Estell. 

The Oswego Boiler & Engine Company, Oswego, N. Y., organ- 
ized some time ago, is now operating the large and well equipped 
plant of the Oswego Boiler Works, which it recently acquired. 
The business is under the management of L. C. Bentley, recently 
mechanical engineer of the Lehigh Valley Railroad, and the 
boiler shop will be in charge of C. W. Crozier, who has had a 
long experience in boiler and plate work. The company will 
manufacture boilers, tanks, stand pipes, &c, 

On account of its increase in business the Southern Engine 
& Boiler Works, Jackson, Tenn., has issued another $100,000 of 
stock, thus increasing its capital stock to $300,000. This new 
issue of stock, together with the undivided profits, gives the 
company a capital of approximately $400,000. 

The Board of Public Service of Cleveland, Ohio, will receive 
bids until March 21 for furnishing one 250 horse-power engine 
and a 200-kw. generator. 

C. BE. Morse, formerly with the Knowlton Packing Company, 
Boston, has opened works for the manufacture of metallic pack- 
ing for engines, pumps, &c., at 109 Haverhill street in that city. 

The Andrews Light & Water Company has been incorporated 
at Andrews, Ind., with $10,000 capital stock. The directors are 
Henry B. Thornton, W. E. Nichols and John H. Moore. 

The Michigan City Ice & Cold Storage Company, Michigan 
City, Ind.. has ordered plans for the improvement of its plant, 
estimated to cost $100,000. 

Among the extensions of its plant by the Indianapolis Water 
Company, Indianapolis, Ind., this year will be two 2,500,000- 
gallon pumps. F. A. W. Davis is president. 

The Home Light & Water Company, Bloomfield, Ind., will in- 
stall new generators and dynamos. Robert P. Dugger is general 
manager. 

The Morocco Electric Light Company, Morocco, Ind., will re- 
construct its plant and install a new generator and Corliss en- 
gine. W. P. Harpole is president. 


The Westinghouse Machine Company, East Pittsburgh, Pa., 
has received a contract from the Wabash Railroad for three 
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500 horse-power engines to be installed in the new power house 
to be built adjoining its new passenger and freight station in 
Pittsburgh. 

The Standard Boiler & Plate Company, Niles, Ohio, has been 
incorporated with a capital of $100,000. W. A. Thomas is pres- 
ident; C. T. Swaney, vice-president; D. J. Finey, secretary and 
treasurer, and EB. A. Siebert, manager. It is understood the 
company will build a new plant at Niles, Ohio, for turning out 
heavy.plate work. It has bought the plant of the Marietta 
Boiler Works at Marietta, Ohio, and will remove it to Niles, 
where its new plant is to be located. 


Since the beginning of this year the Westinghouse Electric 
& Mfg. Company, Pittsburgh, has received some very heavy 
orders for electric equipment for machine shop practice. The 
company is now building motors for the equipment of the shops 
of the Griffin Wheel Company, Kensington, Ill.; the St. Louis 
& San Francisco Railroad at Springfield, Mo., and the Interna- 
tional Harvester Company at Chicago. 


Foundries. 


The Adrian Steel Casting Company, Adrian, Mich., will 
shortly increase the capacity of its plant by the installation of 
four furnaces and its force of men will be doubled. The com- 
pany has abandoned the use of coke for fuel and substituted oil. 
A specialty is made of automobile work. 


The Trojan Brake Shoe & Foundry Company has been incor- 
porated, with a capital stock of $50,000, at Troy, N. Y., to manu- 
facture brake shoes, &c. The incorporators are J. H. Caldwell, T. 
H. Campion, C. F. Burns, T. 8S. Fagan and R. Kellogg of Utica, 
A 


The Jellico Machine & Foundry Company, Jellico, Tenn., has 
begun work on its plant. It will manufacture a line of first- 
class stoves and do general foundry and machine work. 


The Whitney Iron Works, New Orleans, La., has increased 
its capital stock from $200,000 to $300,000. 


The American Steel Foundries is preparing plans for in- 
creasing the capacity of its original plant at Granite City, Ill, 
where the company is now building an extensive addition to its 
recently acquired Commonwealth plant. 


The Gibby Foundry Company, East Boston, Mass., is to ex- 
tend its molding shop by a new building, 50 x 176 feet. 


The H. B. Smith Company, Westfield, Mass., manufacturer of 
heating apparatus, is to build an addition to its foundry, extend- 
ing the present building 150 feet. A new cupola will be in- 
stalled. 


The new foundry of the Brooks works of the American Loco- 
motive Company, Dunkirk, N. Y., will be ready for operation 
April 1. Six large electric cranes, four cupolas, elevators, cars, 
platforms and tracks are now being installed. The old foundry 
is to be utilized for the manufacture of steam shovels, for which 
a good deal of special machinery has been ordered. Several 
hundred workmen will be employed in this new department. 


J. C. Barnes, Leavenworth, Kan., has purchased the business 
of the Enos Foundry Company, Waterloo, Iowa, manufacturer of 
fine gray iron castings. The foundry is being run to full capac- 
ity and plans are under way to increase its size. Mr. Barnes 
was superintendent of the Great Western Stove Company, Leay- 
enworth, and was at one time connected with J. Van Wormer & 
Co., Albany, N. Y. 


Bridges and Buildings. 


H. C. Koch & Son, architects, Milwaukee, are ready for bids 
on the structural steel for a 14-story $1,000,000 ‘hotel to be 
erected at New Orleans. 

Fires. 


The coaling station of the Chicago & Alton Railroad, Chi- 
cago, Ill., was burned last week. The loss is placed at $50,000. 

The Neenah Paper Company's mill at Neenah, Wis., was 
partly destroyed by fire last week. The loss is placed at over 
$100,000. 


The plant of the Kentucky Electric Company, Owensboro, 
Ky., was burned March 8, the loss being about $25,000. 

The shops of the Alberta Railway & Irrigation Company at 
Lethbridge, Ont., were burned March 8. The loss is placed at 
about $20,000. 

The piano and organ factory of H. Lehr & Co., Baston, Pa. 
was destroyed by fire March 12. The loss is placed at $75,000. 

Hardware. 


The Empire Knife Company, Winsted, Conn., manufacturer 
of pocket cutlery, has increased its capital stock from $40,000 
to $80,000. The proceeds of the sale of the new shares will be 
devoted to the expansion of the company’s business. 


The Badger Steel Roofing & Corrugating Company, La 
Crosse, Wis., has found it necessary on account of increasing 
business to move to a new location at Seventh and La Crosse 
streets. The building at this point is two stories, 50 x 150 feet. 
The company will retain the two warehouses which it has been 
occupying and which are located one block distant on the rall- 
road track, <A specialty will be made of cornices, 8k lights, 
steel ceilings, finials, &c., and the compafhy will continue as 
heretofore the manufacture of eaves troygh, conductor pipe, 
trimmings and steel tanks. 
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The Fuller Mfg. Company, Moline, Ill, and the Weste: 
Implement Mfg. Company, Kansas City, Mo., after negotiatio: 
which have been pending for several weeks have reached a 
agreement whereby the two concerns will be merged and t! 
plant of the Fuller Company removed to Kansas City. It i 
expected that all of the machinery will have been transferre 
and the manufacture. of Fuller-Lee grain drills begun in th 
Kansas City plant within two months. The consolidated com 
panies will have a capital stock of $100,000, all of which ji 
fully subscribed. 


A new organization, known as the American Mining Too 
Company, of Ottumwa, Iowa, has been formed with a capitaliza 
tion of $100,000, absorbing the American Mining Tool Company 
of What Cheer, Iowa. The new company has purchased th 
Janney Mfg. Company's plant at Ottumwa, which was built and 
modernly equipped about four years ago at a cost of $84,000 
The plant is equipped with electric power. The company will 
continue to manufacture coal miners’ tools, including coal drills 
and all other tools of this class. It will also take up a line of 
stamped ware, making miners’ lamps, pails, canteens and similar 
supplies. 

The plant of the Pague Mfg. Company, manufacturer of 
pieced tin and galvanized ware, cans and novelties, Kansas City, 
Mo., was partially destroyed by fire recently, causing a loss of 
$8000 to $10,000. The work of rebuilding is being pushed for- 
ward rapidly and orders are being taken without interruption. 


Miscellaneous. 


The Bullock Electric Mfg. Company, Cincinnati, Ohio, has 
just placed an order with the Electric Cable Company, 42 Broad- 
way, New York, for the new insulating compound, Voltax, for 
impregnating field and armature coils. 


The Holly Construction Company, Holly, Col., has opened a 
permanent New York office at 5 Nassau street. The company 
is at present building a 1200-ton beet sugar refinery at Swink, 
Col. 

The Columbian Iron & Wire Works, Washington, D. C., is 
building a two-story workshop and foundry, 50 x 200 feet, which 
will be used as an addition to its present shop, which is inade- 
quate to take care of its business. The company makes orna- 
mental iron and wire work. 


The recent fire in the building occupied by the Wrought 
Iron Range Company, St. Louis, Mo., did very little damage, 
and the building will be rebuilt in about 30 days. The company 
was inconvenienced but little by the fire. 


Fxaggerated reports have appeared in the daily papers con- 
cerning the erection of a carbuilding plant at Warren, Pa. The 
facts are that Sidney Seichrist and a few others of that town 
have purchased a strip of land 120 x 600 feet, and have com- 
menced the erection of a plant for repairing and rebuilding 
cars. The first building to be erected will be 40 x 80 feet, and 
the whole enterprise will represent an expenditure of about 
$12,000. New steel cars will be built, but the only work done 
at the new plant will be the assembling of the parts, which will 
be secured from outside plants. Later it is expected the shop 
will be enlarged and the business may develop into a large in- 
dustry. 


The Central Electric Company, Greensboro, N. C., has been 
incorporated with a capital stock of $25,000 to carry on a 
wholesale electrical supply and machinery business. Those in- 
terested include W. C. Waddell, C. W. Petty and C. B. Leak. 


The Worcester Color Company, Worcester, Mass., sustained a 
fire loss of $15,000 to its plant March 10. Harry W. Goddard, 
president and treasurer of the Spencer Wire Company, Worces- 
ter, is head of the Worcester Color Company. He states that no 
decision can be made as to the rebuilding of the plant until the 
insurance has been adjusted. The company manufactures dye 
stuffs from by-products of the wire mills. 


The Harbison-Walker Refractories Company, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
has recently secured some large contracts for its refractory ma- 
terials and fire brick. Among these are the Bethlehem Steel 
Company, South Bethlehem, Pa., new open hearth furnace, two 
blast furnaces; New Jersey Zinc Company, Palmerton, N. J., 
new blast furnace and four stoves; Milliken Bros., Staten Island, 
N. Y., five new basic open hearth furnaces, soaking beds, heating 
furnaces, gas producers, &c.; New York State Steel Company, 
Buffalo, N. Y., two 200-ton Talbot furnaces, soaking beds, gas 
producers, &c.; Colonial Iron Company, Riddlesburg, Pa., blast 
furnace lining; Dunbar Furnace Company, Dunbar, Pa., furnace 
lining ; Central Iron & Steel Company, Harrisburg, Pa., blast fur- 
nace lining; Colorado Fuel & Iron Company, Pueblo, Col., blast 
furnace lining; Republic Iron & Steel Company, brick for 100 bee- 
hive ovens. The following companies have placed large orders 
for fire brick: H. C. Frick Coke Company, Washington Coal & 
Coke Company, Copper Queen Mining Company, Dawson, N. M.; 
Hostetter, Connellsville Coal & Coke Company and National Ce- 
ment Company. 

The Powell Mfg. Company, Utica, N. Y., recently organized 
for the manufacture of timers and mufflers, has its new shop 
ee well equipped, but it is probable that some other tools 
Will ke purchased a little Tater on. The following are, the officers 
and directors: W. 8, Foster, president; H. 8. Powell, vice-prest- 
dent; George A. Bowman, secretary; Jno. J. Radell, treasurer, 
and W. B. Foster. 
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The Iron and Metal Trades 


Statistically, the pig iron industry remains in very 
good shape, with production slightly curtailed and stocks 
apparently still declining. The returns from the coke 
blast furnaces to The Iron Age show that the capacity 
of the furnaces in blast on March 1 was 479,737 gross 
tons per week, as compared with 482,156 tons per week 
m February 1. During February the furnaces of the 
steel companies did not produce as heavily as expected, 
making only 1,216,760 tons, while the merchant furnaces 
produced 677,272 tons. The production in February, a 
short month, was 1,894,032 tons, as compared with 2,068,- 
893 tons in January, the record month. 

Partial reports indicate that stocks are still falling 
off slightly in the Northern districts. Full returns from 
the merchant furnaces of Alabama, Virginia, Tennessee 
and Georgia show that.stocks on hand, which amounted 
to 144,852 tons on January 1, 1906, fell to 110,066 tons 
on February 1 and to 102,351 tons on March 1. The 
Southern companies have been making every effort to 
ship iron prior to March 1, when the advance in freights 
went into effect, 

The uncertainties as to fuel supply are having a con- 
siderable effect upon the pig iron markets: A strike in 
the anthracite regions does not usually seriously curtail 
the output of pig iron. The quantity of anthracite used 
is not in itself very large, and there is always the alter- 
native of smelting with coke instead. Our records show 
that during the five months’ anthracite coal strike of 
1902 the production of pig iron in the Schuylkill, Lehigh, 
Lebanon and Susquehanna valleys and in New Jersey 
averaged 135,475 tons per month. During the three 
months preceding the strike and the two months follow- 
ing it the average monthly product was 157,311 tons, thus 
indicating a monthly curtailment of roughly 20,000 tons, 
which would not very seriously disturb the industry. 

Current business in Pig Iron is limited to early re- 
quirements. There is considerable inquiry of this char- 
acter and there is a steady flow of moderate sized orders 
which are encouraged by the talk of possible strikes 
among the coal miners. But the really interesting phase 
of the market is that which deals with the third quarter 
or the second half, and it is for such deliveries that 
makers show some anxiety, while melters appear indif- 
ferent. Thus far few of the furnaces have shown any 
disposition to force matters, and, in the few instances in 
which this has been done, values have suffered. 

The Rail trade continues the banner branch of the 
industry, and some very good inquiries have again ap- 
peared. These include 30,000 tons from one transcon- 
tinental line, 15,000 from another road and 30,000 tons 
from the Guayaquil & Quito road. Among the orders 
placed during the last few days are 10,000 tons for the 
Peré Marquette and 9000 tons for the Missouri, Kansas 


& Texas, carrying the orders for that line to about 
32,000 tons. The requirements for trolley lines continue 
exceedingly heavy. During the past week one venture 
of this character has bought 6000 tons. 

Requirements for Structural Material are still very 
heavy and promise to come out in further quantities. 
During the first half of the month the leading interest 
booked 18,000 tons and other mills are taking large quan- 
tities, The contract for 7000 tons for the Astor Apart- 
ment House in this city has been placed with J. B. & 
J. M. Cornell. St. Louis reports that there is under 
negotiation the material for three large office buildings 
which will call for 12,000 tons. 

It is impossible yet to answer the all absorbing ques- 
tion whether the activity in the orders and shipments in 
the lighter lines during the past winter has been in an- 
ticipation of the ordinary spring demand. This applies 
particularly to Wire products, Sheets and Tin Plate. 

Bars have weakened further East and West, and there 
are reports that 1.50c., Pittsburgh, has been done for 
good Iron Bars. In Merchant Steel the mills are finding 
— order books running low and some uneasiness pre- 
vails. 

The Merchant Pipe trade is not in a satisfactory con- 
dition, prices being low. Some of the Eastern mills are 
soerses to be carrying a considerable stock of Finished 

pe. 

The spring is opening auspiciously in the Cast Iron 
Pipe industry. Some pretty good contracts are being 
placed, ‘and some large ones are fn sight. eo 
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A Comparison of Prices. 


Advances Over the Previous Month in Heavy Type, 
Declines in Italics. 
At date, one week, one month and one year previous. 
Mar.14, Mar.7, Feb.14, Mar.15, 
PIG IRON, Per Gross Ton: 1906. 1906. 1906. 1905. 


Foundry No. 2 Standard, Phila- 


WN reo aaa oa $18.25 $18.50 $18.50 $17.50 
Foundry No. 2 Southern, Cincin- 

Es ards Raceseen a eaunems 16.50 17.00 16.75 16.25 
Foundry No. 2, Local, Chicago.. 19.00 19.00 19.00 17.50 
Bessemer, Pittsburgh.......... 18.35 18.35 18.35 16.35 
Gray Forge, Pittsburgh........ 17.00 16.85 17.35 16.00 
Lake Superior Charcoal, Chicago 1.75 19.75 20.00 18.50 

BILLETS, RAILS, &ce., Per 

Gross Ton: 

Bessemer Billets, Pittsburgh.... 26.50 26.50 27.00 24.00 
Forging Billets, Pittsburgh..... 32.00 32.00 32.00 26.00 
Open Hearth Billets, Phila..... 29.50 29.00 29.00 28.00 
Wire Rods, Pittsburgh......... 34.00 34.00 34.00 33.00 
Steel Rails, Heavy, Eastern Mill 28.00 28.00 28.00 28.00 
OLD MATERIAL, Per Gross Ton: 

O. Steel Rails, Chicago........ 13.50 15.00 15.00 14.50 
O. Steel Rails, Philadelphia.... 16.25 16.25 17.25 18.00 
O. Iron Rails, Chicago........ 20.50 21.50 21.50 20.00 
O. Iron Rails, Philadelphia.... 20.50 20.50 23.00 24.50 
O. Car Wheels, Chicago........ 19.00 19.00 19.00 15.75 
O. Car Wheels, Philadelphia.... 18.00 18.00 18.75 17.00 
Heavy Steel Scrap, Pittsburgh... 6.75 14.75 16.00 16.00 
Heavy Steel Scrap, Chicago.... 2.50 13.00 13.00 14.50 


FINISHED IRON AND STEEL, 


Per Pound: Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 
Refined Iron Bars, Philadelphia. 1.73% 1.73% 1.73% 1.75 
Common Iron Bars, Chicago.... 1.70 1.75 1.75 1.60 
Common Iron Bars, Pittsburgh.. 1.70 1.80 1.85 1.65 
Steel Bars, Tidewater, New York 1.64% 1.64% 1.644% 1.64% 
Steel Bars, Pittsburgh......... 1.50 1.50 1.50 1.50 
Tank Plates, Tidewater, New York 1.74% 1.74% 1.74% 1.74% 
Tank Plates, Pittsburgh....... 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.60 
Beams, ‘Tidewater, New York.. 1.84% 1.84% 1.84% 1.74% 
Beasss, PIrteberags. .< cscciceces 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.60 
Angles, ‘Tidewater, New York.. 1.84% 1.84144 1.84% 1.74% 
Angles, Pittsburgh............ 1.70 1.70 1.70 1.60 
Skelp, Grooved Steel, Pittsburgh 1.57% 1.57% 1.57% 1.65 
Skelp, Sheared Steel, Pittsburgh. 1.60 1.60 1.60 1.7 


SHEETS, NAILS AND WIRE, 


Per Pound : Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 
Sheets, No. 27, Pittsburgh..... 2.30 2.30 2.30 2.20 
Wire Nails, Pittsburgh......... 1.85 1.85 1.85 1.80 
Cut Nails, Pittsburgh.......... 1.80 1.80 1.80 1.80 
Barb Wire, Galv., Pittsburgh... 2.30 2.30 2.30 2.25 


Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents. 
5 OF 


METALS, Per Pound: 
18.62% 18.37% 17.87% 15.25 


Copper, New York.......-++++ a ° 
Spelter, St. Louis...........-- 6.15 6.05 5.95 6.05 
Lead, New York........-+-++++> 5.35 5.35 5.40 4.45 
Lead, St. Louis. ......csceeeees §.27% 5.27% 5.35 4.37% 
-. a. Serer ee 36.50 35.80 36.60 29.37% 
Antimony, Hallett, New York... 16.00 15.25 16.00 7.87% 
Nickel, New York...........+-- 40.00 40.00 40.00 40.00 
Tin Plate, Domestic, Bessemer, a 

100 pounds, New York....... $3.69 $3.69 $3.69 $3.74 

—————3I+oe__—_ 
Chicago. 


FisHeR Burpine. March 14, 1906.—(By Telegraph.) 

The large number of orders placed with local Iron mer- 
chants during the week for material for immediate shipment 
indicates that stocks in consumers’ hands are very low and 
point to an early resumption of buying to cover future re- 
quirements. One large radiator interest purchased 2500 tons 
of Southern Pig Iron for March and April delivery, and in- 
quiries for lots ranging from 300 to 500 tons are more numer- 
ous than at any time in the past three months. Stocks at 
Southern furnaces, on the other hand, are unusually low, and 
while concessions have been made here and there the market 
does not readily respond to the efforts of consumers to bring 
about lower values. In finished lines transactions of the 
week are without feature. The consumption of Bars, Struc- 
tural. Material, Sheets and Wire products continues un- 
precedented. The spread between Iron and Steel Bars has 
been reduced to $1 a ton, and as the Scrap market continues 
to decline a parity of values is looked for in the near future. 
No orders for future requirements are being placed by con- 
sumers of Bars and Merchant Shapes whose contracts expire 
on April 1, and it is probable that these interests will make 
purchases to cover immediate wants only until something 
more definite can be ascertained with reference to prices that 
will prevail on this material for delivery after July 1. At 
St. Louis the specifications for the Steel for three large office 
buildings are under consideration, aggregating 12,000 tons, 
and the building that is going on in that place is greater than 
at any time in its history. Locally very little is under con- 
sideration, although the adoption of an ordinance requiring 
the elevation of additional tracks in this city at a cost of 
nearly $6,000,000 will call for a large tonnage of Plates and 
Shapes” The Sheet market is in better condition than it has 
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been at any time in the past three years. Prevailing quota- 
tions are being well maintained and the independent mills as 
well as those of the American Sheet & Tin Plate Company 
are carrying a large tonnage on their books to cover future 
requirements. In the wire trade specifications still exceed 
shipments and deliveries are being further deferred. New 
orders, however, are light and it is doubtful if jobbers will 
make new contracts until present material is delivered. 
Fairly prompt deliveries can be made on wide Sheared 
Plates and Eastern mills are promising early deliveries on 
Universal mill products. Western and Southern railroads are 
buying cars more freely and inquiries now out cover 10,000 
box and gondola cars, while the Peré’ Marquette Railroad has 
just placed an order with the Pullman Company for 2000 
box cars. The city of Duluth has placed an order with the 
United States Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Company for 2500 
tons of small Water Pipe and gas companies continue to buy 
freely. The action taken by the Llinois Coa] operators at a 
meeting held in this city points to the closing down of all the 
mines in this State April 1, regardless of the action of the 
miners. These operators have taken the stand independently 
of those in other fields, and it is believed that their action 
will precipitate a strike in this State. In the meantime 
Western mills and railroads are laying in large stocks in 
anticipation of a long shutdown, and it is not believed that 
consumers will suffer greatly unless the mines are inoperative 
until after July 1. 


Pig Iron.—The demand for Iron for prompt delivery has 
improved materially, ani from careful investigation stocks 
in the hands of consumers generally are low. Outside of 
the purchase of 2500 tons made by the American Radiator 
Company for delivery in March and April no large inquiries 
have been under consideration during the past week. But 
the demand for prompt delivery has improved, and requests 
for immediate shipments of small lots indicate that consum- 
ers generally are without large stocks: The recent advance 
in freight rates on Southern [ron has resulted in cleaning up 
stock, and reports from Southern furnaces indicate that 
only a small tonnage still remains in the yards. It is gen- 
erally believed that consumers will soon come into the mar- 
ket to cover their requirements for the next three months, as 
the lull in the demand since December has not resulted in 
any appreciable reduction in prices, except on Southern 
grades, Northern brands having gone off only from 25c. to 
50c. a ton. Western Steel foundries continue exceedingly 
short of Iron, and are drawing on furnaces in the valleys as 
well as at Columbus, Ohio, for their requirements. One 
large Southern interest is out of the market entirely until 
May 1, and still another is firmly maintaining a basis of 
$14.50. Others are selling at $14, while [ron from one fur- 
nace averaging 2 per cent. in phosphorus is offered in this 
market as low as $13.75. The general disposition among 
Southern furnace interests on Iron that should have been 
shipped before March 1 is to absorb the 25c. advance in 
freight. Prevailing quotations on Pig Iron, f.o.b. Chicago, 
are as follows: 

Lake Superior Charcoal..... 


Northern Coke Foundry, No. 1 
Northern Coke Foundry, No. 2 


meee ee ene 


eee. $19.75 to $20.00 
19.50 to 19.75 
19.00 to 19.25 


Northern Coke Foundry, No. 3........ 18.50 to 18.75 
Northern Scotch, No. 1............... 20.00to 20.25 
Ohio Strong Softeners, No. 1...... . 20.05 to 20.30 
Ohio Strong Softeners, No, 2.......... 19.55 to 19.80 
ee ee SS a te ei 18.40 
eee eer ners 17.90 
ee ee ee Cae i ree 17.40 
RI II RM ae 16.90 
i NE SO Te eb ae 18.40 
OEE SOON: OG, MP NUN ska co cv voiews ones 17.90 
Seuthern Gray Forge and Mottled............. 16.40 
NS Se era 19.00 to 19.25 
OT eR aa ea ee 19.55 
Jackson Co, and Kentucky Silvery, 6 %......... 21.20 


Jackson Co. and Kentucky Silvery, 8 %......... 23.30 

Jackson Co. and Kentucky Silvery, 10%........ 25.30 

Metals.—Inquiries for Copper have developed in large 
number, and a considerable increase in sales is being made. 
Casting Copper is 4c. higher. An advance of 25c. per 100 
Ibs. has been made on Sheet Zinc, while Desilverized Lead is 
0.05¢c. lower. We quote: Casting Copper, 18\%c. to 18%c.; 
Lake, 18%4c. to 19¢.; Pig Tin, car lots, 37%4c. to 38c.: small 
lots, 3844c. to 3914c.; Spelter, prompt delivery, 6%c. to 
65<c. for car lots; Lead, Desilverized, 5.45c. to 5.70c. for 50- 
ton lots; Corroding, 6c. to 6.25c. for 50-ton lots; on car lots, 
2\%4c. per 100 Ibs. higher; Sheet Zinc is $7.75 list, f.o.b. 
Laselle in car lots of 600-lb. casks. On Old Metals we 
quote: Copper Wire, 16c.; Heavy Copper, 15%4c.; Copper 
Bottoms, 14%c.; Copper Clips, 15%c.; Red Brass, 14%c.; 
Red Brass Borings, 12%c.: Yellow Brass, Heavy, 11%c.: 
Yellow Brass Borings, 9%c.; Light Brass, St4c.; Lead 
Pipe, 4%c.; Tea Lead, 4\4c.; Zinc, 4%4c.; Pewter, No. 1 
24c.; Tin Foil, 29¢.; Block Tin Pipe, 27%4c. 

(By Mail.) 


Billets and Rods.—Practically all of the Western mills 
are suffering from a shortage of both Rolling and Forging 
Billets, and as the Illinois Steel Company and the Inland 
Steel Company are out of the market, at least through the 
remainder of the first half of the year, shipments to meet 
immediate requirements have to be made from the East. 


, 
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Axle and Forging Billets in large lots are offered, f.o.b. C 
cago, at $32 to $33. The American Steel & Wire Compa 
is also out of the market on Rods, and on the few small | 
that are being sold from time to time for prompt deliv: 
prices range from $35 to $36, Chicago. 


Rails and Track Supplies.—The demand for Tractic 
Rails is heavy and widely distributed, but is limited almo 
entirely to small lots and is not running into a large to 
nage. The Illinois Steel Company has its output of Lig! 
Rails sold for the next three months, and Western min 
and lumber camps are placing contracts for prompt deliver 
with the Colorado Fuel & Iron Company in the West and th 
Cambria Steel Company and the Lackawanna Steel Con 
pany in the East. Spikes for prompt delivery are selling o1 
the basis of 2.25c. to 2.30c., while on forward shipment 
2.10c. can be done. We make the following quotations 
Angle Bars, accompanying Rail orders, 1906 delivery, 1.50c. 
carload lots, 1.75¢.; Spikes, 2.10c.; Track Bolts, 2.65c. t 
2.75c., base, Square Nuts. The store prices on Track Sup 
plies range from 15c. to 20c. above mill prices. Light Rails 
30 to 45 lb. sections, $27 to $28; 25-lb., $28 to $29; 20-lb., 
$29 to $30; 16-lb., $30 to $31; 12-lb., $31 to $32, and lighter 
sections down to 8-lb., $38 to $40, f.o.b. mill. Standard 
Sections are unchanged at $28, f.o.b. mill, full freight to 
destination. 


Plates.—The tonnage on wide Plates is comparatively 
light and all the mills are in a position to make fairly 
prompt deliveries. Considerable new Steel car business is 
under negotiation, notwithstanding the fact that car manu- 
facturers have their output practically sold through the re- 
mainder of the year. The Chicago, Lake Shore & Eastern 
Railroad, one of the underlying corporations of the Illinois 
Steel Company, has specifications out for 500 Steel cars, and 
the Peré Marquette has just placed an order with the Pull- 
man Company for 2000 box cars. The Chicago, Burlington 
& Quincy and the Chicago Great Western are taking bids on 
1000 box cars each. Quotations are firmly maintained, as 
follows: Tank quality, 14-inch and heavier, wider than 6% 
and up to 100 inches wide, inclusive, car lots, Chicago, 
1.7644c.; 3-16-inch, 1.86%4c.; Nos. 7 and 8 gauge, 1.91%c.; 
No. 9, 2.0114c.; Flange quality, in widths up to 100 inches, 
1.8614c., base, for 14-inch and heavier, with the same ad- 
vances for lighter weights; Sketch Plates, Tank quality, 
1.86%4c.; Flange quality, 1.964%4c. Store prices on Plates are 
as follows: Tank Plate, 44-inch and heavier, up to 72 inches 
wide, 2c. to 2.10c.; from 72 to 96 inches wide, 2.10c. to 
2.20c.; 3-16 inch up to 60 inches wide, 2.10c. to 2.2Uc.; 72 
inches wide, 2.35c. to 2.45c.; No. 8, up to 60 inches wide, 
2.15¢. to 2.25¢e.; Flange and Head quality, 25c, extra. 


Structural Material.—A large amount of building is 
under way in the city of St. Louis, and three large contracts 
aggregating 12,000 tons are now under consideration. Fol- 
lowing the Fair that city has experienced an unprecedented 
building boom, and three large office buildings are already 
well under way. The elevation of the tracks of the Chicago 
& Western Indiana, the Belt Railway of Chicago, the 
Wabash and the Rock Island is being urged, and if the 
proposed ordinance is adopted a large tonnage of steel will be 
required for numerous street crossings. Quotations on ma- 
terial for prompt delivery on assorted sizes are now at a 
maximum of 2.25c. and as low as 2.10c. can be done. Mill 
quotations are as follows: Beams and Channels, 3 to 15 
inches, inclusive, 1.8644c.; Angles, 3 to 6 inches, 4 inch and 
heavier, 1.8644c.; Angles, larger than 6 inches on one or both 
legs, 1.96%4c.; Beams, larger than 15 inches, 1.96%4c.; Zees, 
5 inches and over, 1.86%4c.; Tees, 3 inches and over, 1.9114c., 
in addition to the usual extras for cutting to extra lengths, 
punching, coping, bending or other shop work. 

Sheets.—The Sheet trade is in better condition at pres- 
ent than it has been at any time in the past three years. The 
basis now prevailing is being upheld by not only the Ameri- 
can Sheet & Tin Plate Company but independent Tin Plate 
manufacturers as well, indicating that all are carrying a 
large tonnage on their books for forward delivery and light 
specifications are coming forward freely. Jobbers and large 
distributers experience considerable difficulty in securing 
material from the mills, and on Galvanized Sheets ship- 
ments cannot be made in less than 60 days, while on certain 
gauges of Black Sheets 90 days are required. Quotations 
are firmly maintained as follows: Blue Annealed, Nos. 
9 and 10, 1.8644c. to 1.9114c.; Nos. 16 and 17, 2.06%4c. to 
2.114%c.; Box Annealed, Nos. 18 to 20, 2.26%4c. to 2.31%e.; 
No. 27, 2.46%4c. to 2.5114c.; No. 28, 2.56l4c. to 2.614. ; 
Galvanized Sheets, Nos. 10 to 14, 2.6114c.: Nos. 17 to 21, 
2.8644c.; Nos. 22 to 24, 3.01%c.; Nos. 25 and 26, 3.2114c.; 
No. 27, 3.41%4c.; No. 28, 3.6114c.; No. 30, 4.111%4c. Sheets 
from store: Blue Annealed, Nos. 10 and 11, 2.10c. to 2.20c.; 
Nos. 12 and 13, 2.15c. to 2.25c.; Nos. 14 and 15, 2.20c. to 
2.30c.; No. 16, 2.30c. to 2.40c.; Box Annealed, Nos. 18 to 
20, 2.50c. to 2.60c.; Nos. 22 to 24, 2.60c¢. to 2.70c.: No. 26. 
2.65¢c. to 2.75¢.; No. 27, 2.70c. to 2.80c.; No. 28, 2.80c. to 
2.90c.; No. 30, 3.25c. to 3.35c. Galvanized from store: Nos. 
10 to 20, 3c. to 3.10c.; Nos. 22 to 24, 3.15¢. to 3.25e.: No. 
26, 3.35¢c. to 3.46¢c.; No. 27, 3.55c. to 3.65c.; No. 28, 3.75c. 
to 3.85c.: No. 30, 4.85c. to 5.05c. 
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Bars.—Iron Bars are now practically on a basis of only 
i a ton above Steel Bars, but even at this price little new 
isiness is coming forward. Specifications on existing con- 
acts are heavy, however, and the mills are not reaching 
ynsumers to close for future requirements. As yet no sales 
ive been reported on an equal basis with Steel Bars, al- 
ough the declining tendency of the Scrap market would 
dicate that lower prices will soon prevail. The avalanche 
specifications that goes to the mills from week to week for 
steel Bars indicates the tremendous consumption and in many 
ises consumers are anticipating their requirements. On ac- 
sunt of the lower mill prices prevailing on Iron Bars the 
rge Western jobbers have reduced prices from 2.25c. to 
10c. We revise quotations as follows: Iron Bars, 1.70c. 
. 1.7114e.; Steel Bars, 1.6614c., both half extras; Hoops, 
2.06%4c., extras as per Hoop card; Bands, 1.66%4c., as per 
Steel card; Soft Steel Angles and Shapes, 1.66%4c., half ex- 
tras. Store prices are as follows: Bar Iron, 2.10c.; Steel 
Bars, 1.85¢., and as high as 2c. is asked on certain scarce 
sizes: Steel Bands, 1.85c. to 1.90c., half extras; Soft Steel 
Lloops, 2.30ec. to 2.40c., full extras. 


Merchant Pipe. — Specifications on existing contracts 
are coming forward more freely than for some time, large dis- 
tributers placing orders for stocks to meet the spring de- 
mand. Quotations, however, are unchanged and are on the 
basis of 81 per cent. off the list, Pittsburgh, notwithstanding 
the official discounts on car lots, Chicago, which are as fol- 
lows: Black Steel Pipe, 78.35 per cent. on the base sizes %4 
to 6 inches, and Galvanized, 68.35 per cent. Iron Pipe is 
quoted from 1% to 2 points higher. From store in small 
lots Chicago jobbers are quoting 76% to 77 per cent. on 
Black Steel Pipe, % to 6 inches. 

Boiler Tubes.—New business continues comparatively 
light, but specifications are coming forward in good volume 
from the large boiler manufacturers and quotations are be- 
ing firmly maintained. Official discounts, base sizes, in car 
lots, are as follows: Steel Tubes, 62.35; Iron, 51.35; Seam- 
less, 50.35; 2%4-inch and smaller and lengths over 18 feet, 
and 2%4-inch and lengths over 22 feet, 10 per cent. extra. 
Store prices are unchanged, as follows: 


Steel. Iron. Seamless. 
ZT 00 25% IMCNES. 2. evescccvece 40 35 4214 
1% to 2% inches...........-. ‘cig 35 35 
Bem PNCMOB ccc ccc nececssvssese 52% 35 30 
2% to 5 inches.......cssecees 60 47% 2% 
6 Inches and larger........... 50 35 ‘ 


Merchant Steel.—The tonnage on the books of the 
manufacturers is being rapidly reduced and in only a few 
instances will any of the existing contracts with large im- 
plement manufacturers expire on April 1 with tonnage still 
to their credit. Thus far none of these consumers has asked 
for prices, and the indications are that they will not close 
for future deliveries on the present basis and will purchase 
to cover immediate requirements only during the next two 
or three months. The general belief among implement manu- 
facturers is that some concessions should be made on their 
large contracts and they are satisfied to wait until June or 
July before taking any definite action. Quotations are un- 
changed, as follows: Planished or Smooth Finished Tire 
Steel, 1.70c.; Iron Finish up to 1% x % inch, 1.65c., and 
Iron Finish, 1144 x % inch and larger, 1.50c., base, Pittsburgh, 
and Channels for solid rubber tire are quoted as follows: %, 
% and 1 inch, 2c., and 1% inch and larger, 1.90c., Pitts- 
burgh; Smooth Finished Machinery Steel, 1.91%4c.; Flat 
Sleigh Shoe, 1.71%4c.; Concave and Convex Sleigh Shoe, 
1.8614c.; Cutter Shoe, 2.40c.; Toe Calk Steel, 2.21%4c.; 
Railway Spring, 1.:86%4c.; Crucible Tool Steel, 644c. to 8c. ; 
special grades of Tool Steel, 138c. and up; Shafting, 50 per 
cent. discount on car lots and 45 per cent. in less than car 
lots, in base territory. 


Cast Iron Pipe.—The contract for 2500 tons of Pipe, 
ranging in size from 4 to 12 inches, awarded to the United 
States Cast Iron Pipe Company by the city of Duluth last 
week, is the largest municipal letting reported. Bids on the 
10,000 tons for the city of New Orleans will close May 15. 
Pipe manufacturers report a lack of Heavy Pipe orders on 
their books, and, on the other hand, the tonnage of smaller 
sizes already closed is greater than is customary at this 
season of the year. Quotations remain unchanged, notwith- 
standing the weakening of the Southern Iron market, as 
follows: Water Pipe, 4-inch, $31; 6, 8, 10 and 12 inch, $30; 
over 12-inch, $29, with $1 extra for Gas Pipe. Large muni- 
cipal contracts are usually placed at somewhat lower basis. 

Coke.—The market is somewhat firmer than it has been 
during the past few months, which is no doubt due to the 
anxiety of consumers to lay in stocks in anticipation of the 
Coal strike. This strike would probably curtail the Coke 
production of some of the operators along the main line of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad in Pennsylvania who would find it 
more profitable to ship their Coal, but otherwise production 
will hardly be curtailed. Strictly high grade Connellsville 
Coke continues to be sold in this market on the basis of $5.40 
to $5.65, while high sulphur grades are offered at concessions 
of $1 a ton. Not many contracts for by-product Coke are 
being closed and new orders that are being taken are for 
small lots and for prompt delivery. Quotations are firmly 
maintained at $5.80, Chicago. 


Old Material.—The market continues to decline, and 
lower prices on practically all grades of material are noted 
this week. Consumers are still interested in bargains only, 
and as a result a lower basis is made with almost every sale 
reported. The railroad lists, on the other hand, are light, and 
this to some extent is having a tendency to check the market 
and to prevent a still more rapid decline. The range of 
prices paid by large consumers to producers and dealers, car 
lots, f.o.b. Chicago, is as follows: 


Ce a CE on nS Cd erate ee nbare $20.50 to $21.00 
Old Steel Rails, 4 feet and over....... 15.50 to 16.00 
Old Steel Rails, less than 4 feet...... 13.50 to 14.00 


Heavy Relaying Rails, subject to in- 


Scat aacidhdeuncdeacadeadind 27.00 to 27.50 
Oo REO A eer eee ee ee 19.00 to 19.50 
Heavy Melting Steel Scrap........... 12.50 to 13.00 
Frogs, Switches and Guards.......... 13.50 to 14.00 
ae fa 0 We weed teceee ee ean 12.00 to 12.50 

The following quotations are per net ton: 
Re ee PU és Saweiadas avedews $15.50 to $16.00 
Pe CE IG a ewan Cocca ct acadaaed 22.50 to 23.00 
a ee re ere 18.50 to 19.00 
No. 1 Railroad Wrought.............. 15.00to 15.50 
No. 2 Railroad Wrought.............. 14.00 to 14.50 
Locomotive Tires, smooth............ 14.00 to 1450 
Ce ks wd me me aneawoes 13.50 to 1400 
we ee ONS cen cc wndwcedacwe 11.00 to 11.50 
Wrought Pipes and Flues............. 10.00 ta 10.50 
pO ae rr 10.00 to 10.50 
ee RS a a's csc. di eeaeewe wen 11.00 to 11.50 
Soft Steel Axle Turnings............. 11.00 to 11.50 
Machine Shop Turnings.............. 11.00 to 11.50 
Se Cs ds awl ewalveenddaniedeun us 9.00 to 9.50 
Se , Qs Scddicdcacacacuces 9.00 to 9.50 
DCRR Fad wad Son ae aeu ete aa ns 9.00 to 9.50 
SO chev eta edad «wd da erne nce 7.50to 8.00 
No. 1 Boilers, cut to Sheets and Rings.. 1050to 11.00 
i Ee Og eee eee rere 12.50 to 13.00 
Stove Plate and Light Cast Scrap..... 10.50 to 11.00 
Railroad Malleable.............ccceee- 12.00 to 12.50 
Agricultural Malleable................ 11.50 to 12.00 


~~» oe 


Philadelphia. 


REAL Estate Trust BuILpING, March 13, 1906. 


The indisposition to renew contracts which has been so 
conspicuous for several weeks past is in no way abated. One 
reason is no doubt the uncertainty in regard to the fuel situ- 
ation. Neither buyers nor sellers of Pig Iron appear to be 
anxious to take the initiative. Consequéntly there is a dead 
level of monotony. Consumers have nearly all the Iron 
bought that they expect to require during the second quarter, 
so that they can afford to wait, while for the same cause 
sellers see no reason for changing their attitude. Deliveries 
seem to be a little easier, so that premiums are no longer ob- 
tainable for short deliveries. The entire future is therefore 
more or less clouded with uncertainty, although the change 
when it does come is not likely to be of any great impor- 
tance. In a comparative sense it would take very little buy- 
ing to make a strong market, but as such buying is not in 
evidence the turn for the moment appears to be in buyers’ 
favor. Bids at the recent inside figures are promptly taken 
up and on first-class business a little better could be done, 
but the immediate situation is not weak enough to cause any 
distinct break in prices. It might not require much pressure 
to knock off 25c. to 50c. per ton, but such pressure is not 
likely to be applied in the immediate future, for the reason 
that there is little or no stock either at furnaces or in con- 
sumers’ yards. The main feature, however, is in regard to 
prices during the second half of the year. Buyers are not 
inclined to commit themselves until they are pretty well con- 
vinced that they can be held steady at about the present 
figures, and as that is somewhat open to doubt new engage- 
ments are allowed to hang fire pending further developments. 
These may not begin to mature for some time, as there is no 
scarcity of immediate business and as a matter of fact both 
production and consumption show no decrease whatever. It 
is a curious situation and is almost without precedent. Con- 
sumption is enormous and prospects seem to be as good as 
they have ever been, yet there is little or no interest shown 
in regard to operations during the latter portion of the year. 
The presumption is that with such a vast capacity for pro- 
duction it is felt that even a very slight falling off in con- 
sumption would weaken prices, and until there is some sub- 
stantial evidence that the demand will be large enough to 
prevent this new engagements are likely to be limited both 
as regards tonnage and deliveries. 

Pig Iron.—There is a good deal of inquiry for Iron, 
mostly for April and May shipments, but the tonnage asked 
for is not large. Consumers are evidently disposed to 
strengthen their position during the next two or three 
months, but they will probably be able to do so at some- 
thing around to-day’s quotations. Furnaces are well sold 
ahead, but deliveries are better than they have been for many 
weeks, and it looks as though there would be no difficulty in 
sparing moderate quantities ta meet the current demand 
during the period named. Prices are easier all around, and 
while there has not been enough done to thoroughly test the 
market it is safe to say that almost anything that buyers 
want could be done at 15c. to 25c. below the figures recently 
ruling. There is a possibility that still better could be done 
if fears of a coal strike were allayed, but until that is set 
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tled a feverish and unsettled market is unavoidable. The 
usual quotation for No. 2 X Foundry is $18.50, but $18.25 
to $18.35 is frequently accepted, so that $18.25 to $18.50 is 
about the range for that class of Iron. Gray Forge is dull, 
but such business as comes on the market is usually done at 
from $16.50 to $16.75, although the inside figure takes most 
of the business. Special brands, however, are firmly held at 
the usual premium. Steel making Irons are easier. No busi- 
ness of any great importance has been done, but offerings of 
Basic from the South indicate that prices will have to be 
revised before much business can be done. While there is a 
singular lack of inquiry, compared with the pressure during 
January and February, furnaces are so well sold up that they 
are not the least disturbed, knowing that when contracts run 
out they will have to be renewed. Renewals may not be for 
as large tonnages, and they may be at revised prices, but 
business will not cease simply because contracts are com- 
pleted. Low Phosphorus is easier, and inquiries are less 
urgent owing to the supplies of foreign material, which are 
on the spot or in course of shipment. The orders taken are 
in carload lots, and from that to 100 to 200 tons each at 
prices ranging from $25.50 to $26, delivered, at nearby 
points. Prices are a little irregular, but as a rule the range 
would be about as follows for Philadelphia and nearby deliv- 
eries : 


se er. nce bees ot. ele he Oe $19.00 to $19.25 
i nn. Aci. hes bs esau ene 18.25 to 18.50 
i cts bss si esecsees eon bands 17.50 to 18.00 
Standard Gray Forge.............e00. 16.50 to 17.00 
0 EE reer 17.75 to 18.00 
i «6 5 66 .0.0'o.» © &:d%.60,00 0% 5 25.00 to 25.50 
(avis once baie 6s 60 0wiendeee er 19.75 to 20.25 
ED SR 6 wae es 000 0454.00 0.00,.K% 19.00 to 19.25 


Steel Alloys.—The market is a little easier, owing to 
larger receipts from abroad, The feeling is very unsettled, 
however, and the quotations given may be regarded as an 
estimate rather than as representative sales. Prices are 
purely nominal at about the figures named below, the inside 
figure being for late deliveries: 


Silico Spiegel, 10 and 18 per cent...... $43.00 to $50.00 
Ferfosilicon, 50 per cent........seces 90.00 to 92.00 
Spiegeleisen, 20 per cent............ 88.00 to 45.00 
Ferromanganese, 80 per cent.......... 85.00 to 140.00 


Steel.—The demand is very good and prices are extremely 
firm. Large lots have been taken at $29, but makers are so 
well sold up that $29.50 is now considered an inside quota- 
tion. There appears to be some shortage in the West, as 
many inquiries have been coming in from that source during 
the past few days and some sales made. 

Muck Bars.—Nothing is doing in this line and prices 
are nominally unchanged at $28 to $29, f.o.b. sellers’ mills. 

Plates.—Mills are well supplied with orders, but new 
business has not been in large volume during the past week 


or two. Prices unchanged—viz. : 
Part 
Carload. carload. 
Cents. Cents. 
Tank, Bridge and Boat Steel.......... 1.73 1.78 
Prenee or Wetler Steel... ....0scscsss» 1.83 1.88 
Marine, A. B. M. A. and Commercial 
i as «5 one6nds'be anodes oh 1.93 1.98 
PED AG be dn nda.cd'en > bbb bees 0 euee 2.13 2.18 
Lecomotive Fire Box Steel........... 2.23 2.2 
The above are base prices for 4-inch and heavier. The follow- 
ing extras apply: Extra per 
100 pounds. 
ios ein ode b edn oneeerndhsaveewes $0.10 
i Sn i Oi. Ca presen shade es oene Chane 15 
th Pi Mire etn 6 os kh 6 Keh beh ah de 6 OSE RE -25 
Plates over 100 to 110 inches. ........cccceeees -05 
Penees Gver B20. 00 105 TERE, 2. cc sdccocsccvcces 10 
Pintes Gree 215 te 1Fe TAGS. 2. cccc-ccccsccecee 15 
PERtOs OVOP TEC CO Tee TRGMOS, cc ccccccccccscees 25 
Plates over 125 to 130 inches...........ceee00. .50 
Pinatas GUGE TOD MGR. cc cc ccccccccvecsecaseds 1.00 


Structural Material.—While there is an abundance of 
work mills seem to be gaining on their orders and deliveries 
can be arranged with much less delay than during the past 
several months. Prospects are entirely satisfactory, however, 
and prices are firm as last quoted: Beams, Channels and 
Angles, 1.8314c. to 2c., delivered. 

Bars.—The Bar Iron trade is extremely dull and prices 
are not as steady as could be desired. There are a number 
of mills that make a low quality of Iron which they offer 
at less than market rates, which is made a basis for claim- 
ing first-class material at the same prices. Such claims are 
not conceded, but they unsettle the market and temporarily 
hold up a good deal of new business. Specifications are sat- 
isfactory, however, and in the meanwhile mills are running 
moderately full. Steel Bars are quoted at 1.63%4c., subject 
to some delay in delivery ; but at a half-tenth to a tenth more 
there is not much difficulty in getting prompt shipments. Best 
Refined Lron is quoted at 1.73%4c. to 1.78%c. Common Iron 
can be done at less than 1.70c. Small Angles are 2c. to 
2.15c. 

Sheets.—There is a good demand for Sheets, and mills 
are doing better than for some time, although prices are un- 
changed as follows: Nos. = to 20, 2.40c.; Nos. 22. to 24, 
2.$Oc.; Nos. 25 and 26, ; No. 2%, 2.70c., and No. 28, 
2.80c. 

Old Material.—There is wie any change to notice 
in this department. The supply is not excessive, but there 
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is so little demand that sales are difficult to make unless ; 
bid prices. There is an impression that prices are scrapi: 
bottom, but as yet buyers are not disposed to take large lots. 
Bids and offers for deliveries in buyers’ yards are about ¢: 
follows: 


Scrap Steel Rails and Crops.......... $16.25 to $16.50 
No, 1 Steel Scrap (yard)..........-6. 15.50 to 16.00 
Low Phosphorus Scrap............0++ 21.00 to 23.00 
ee Se gD e0.c kas ont ove ce oes we 19.00 to 20.00 
ee CN an a. ids bers, oes E08 24.00 to 25.00 
ey I a ns igo ab 000d 4 65.b.40800 20.50 to 21.50 
RL eee rere re 18.00 to 18.75 
Choice Scrap, R. R. No. 1 Wrought.... 19.00 to 19.50 
Se A ee SS ers canine wes ee seen 17.00 to 18.00 
eS arr eer 15.50 to 16.00 
De Cs och ot cee oes acuek ee 15.50 to 16.00 
PO BER BO iin cos 0d nec 0 0ev sus 14.00 to 15.00 
Pe ee ED Be OOD. cc cceccccdeas 15.50 to 16.00 
BOO, B BAGS CPGMRET. occ cccccccvcs's 10.00 to 11.00 
WROURRE TUFMERRS. occ cc cecscsevcce 13.50 to 13.75 
Axle Turnings, Choice Heavy......... 14.00 to 14.50 
CRS TOs cn oct vc nse see vevewcesoe 9.50 to 10.00 
ET Ss 6.01 8 0 86's On. 66.0006 & 6 96 « 12.00 to 12.5( 
Ge ak ok vic kv wehbe asad ces scncs 11.50 to 12.00 
+e 


Pittsburgh. 


Park ButLpine, March 14, 1906 (By Telegraph.) 


Pig Iron.—We note more inquiry for Pig Iron, particu 
larly from Chicago and other Western districts, but the 
ideas of the consumers and the furnacemen as to prices are 
rather far apart, and as yet no tonnage has been placed. 
There is certainly more inquiry, and it is confidently believed 
that inside of a month and possibly before March has ex 
pired there will be a buying movement. The Steel Corpora 
tion has bought 5000 tons of Basic for March and April 
delivery at $17, Valley furnace. This is the only sale of 
Pig Iron of any consequence since the purchase by the Stee! 
Corporation of 7000 tons of Bessemer made last. week for 
March delivery. We quote Bessemer Iron at $17.50, Valley 
furnace, for ordinary lots, and note a sale of 500 tons at this 
price. We quote Basic at $17, Valley furnace. There is some 
inquiry for Foundry Iron, but the market is rather weak, 
some of the furnaces in the Cleveland district quoting rela- 
tively low prices. We quote Northern No. 2 Foundry at $17 
to $17.25, Valley furnace, and note a sale of 500 tons at the 
first named price. There is not much inquiry for Forge 
Iron, and we quote Northern brands at $16.15 to $16.25, 
Valley furnace, equal to $17 and $17.10, Pittsburgh. 

Steel.—The market remains quiet and there is very little 
inquiry. The mills are making better deliveries on Billets 
and Sheet and Tin Bars, but these are not yet quite as sat 
isfactory as consumers would like. We quote Bessemer Bil- 
lets $26.50 to $27 and Open Hearth $27 to $28, Pittsburgh. 
We quote Sheet and Tin Bars in random lengths $27, de- 
livered in the Pittsburgh district, with an advance of 50c. 
for Cut Bars. 

(By Mail.) 


Attention is riveted this week to the convention of United 
Mine Workers in Indianapolis, which will probably definitely 
settle the question as to whether there will be a Coal strike. 
Some large consumers of Coal still believe the chances favor 
a strike and are storing Coal as fast as possible. The action 
of the independent Soft Coal operators in refusing to grant 
the miners any advance is of importance and favors the 
chances of a strike. Strong pressure is being brought to bear 
on the Pittsburgh Coal Company to settle the strike, and it 
is reliably stated that this company is in favor of giving th 
men an advance in wages equal to about 6 per cent. Genera! 
conditions in the Iron trade are quiet, the tonnage of new 
business in all lines excepting Rails and Structural Stee! 
showing a large falling off. The mills are just as busy as 
they could possibly be, but are running largely on the heav) 
contracts placed last fall and up to January, specifications 
on which are coming forward in a fairly satisfactory way 
In Pig Iron there are no large inquiries in the market, but 
the fact that consumers are specifying freely on Iron bought 
and in some cases are anticipating shipments would seen 
to indicate that a buying movement in Pig Iron should start 
in before long. Some in the trade believe that in the latte! 
part of March there will be more buying of Pig Iron, as it 
is claimed that the stocks of some large consumers are get- 
ting very low. Bessemer Iron remains quite firm at $17.50 
Valley furnace, and Basic Iron $17, at furnace. The Cam- 
bria Steel Company has recently been a purchaser of Basic 
Iron to some extent. There is a fair inquiry for Foundry 


Iron, Northern No. 2 being held at $17.25 to $17.50, Valley 
furnace. There is little or no inquiry for Forge Iron, North 
‘ern brands being held at $16 to $16.25, at maker’s furnace 
Indications are that the Steel mills are catching up to some 
extent on deliveries on Billets, Sheet and Tin Bars, which are 
better than for some time, but are not yet as satisfactory as 
consumers of Steel would like to have them. Tonnage in 
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inished Material is only of a fair volume, showing a distinct 
alling off in nearly all lines. Prices for Scrap and Coke are 
rmer, on the latter being due to the uncertainty as to 
vhether there will be a Coal strike. It is understood that 
trictly Connellsville Furnace Coke for spot delivery has sold 
is high as $2.40 a ton at oven. 


Ferromanganese.— We continue to note quite an active 
jemand for prompt shipment and note two sales of about 25 
ons each made this week at $145 to $147.50, Pittsburgh. 
\Ve quote prompt Fero at $135 to $145 and for April and 
\lay delivery $110 to $115, delivered, Pittsburgh. For the 
ist half of the year a sale of 100 tons is reported at $85, 
Pittsburgh. The announcement that the local producer of 
‘erro would not be a seller in the open market this year has 
ad the effect of firming up prices to some extent. 


Muck Bar.—There is absolutely no inquiry and in the 
bsence of sales we quote local grades of Muck Bar, made 
rom all Pig Lron, at nominally $29, Pittsburgh. 


Steel Rails.—A good deal of tonnage continues to be 
placed and in the past week mills have taken 40,000 tons or 
nore. A number of railroads that placed their contracts 
some months ago have again come in the market and bought 
\dditional quantities. The Rail mills are now booked up to 
October or later, while the Tennessee Company is sold up 
nto next year. We quote Standard Sections at $28 at mill. 
Demand for Light Rails is fairly active and the prices are 
quite firm, as follows: 8-lb., $36; 10-lb., $32; 12-lb., $30; 
16-lb., $29; 20-lb., $28.50; 25 to 45 Ibs., $27.50 to $28, 
inaker’s mill. ‘ 


Rods.—There is a fair demand, with some difficulty in 
getting deliveries, as the leading makers are not selling in 
the open market. We continue to quote Bessemer and Open 
Hearth Rods at $384 and Chain Rods $35, Pittsburgh. 


Skelp.—A moderate amount of new business is being 
placed, but the mills are running mostly on contracts. Prices 
are firm and we quote: Grooved Steel Skelp, 1.57%4e. to 
1.60c.; Sheared Steel Skelp, 1.60c. to 1.65c.; Grooved Iron 
Skelp, 1.65c. to 1.70c.; Sheared Iron Skelp, 1.75c. to 1.80c., 
Pittsburgh, these prices being for ordinary widths and gauges. 


Structural Material.— Several heavy contracts have 
been closed in the past week, details of which are not yet 
ready to be announced. The amount of tonnage in sight is 
enormous and insures full work for the Structural concerns 
for some months to come. Deliveries of Materials from the 
mills are better than for some time. Prices continue very 
firm and we quote: Beams and Channels, up to 15-inch, 
1.70c.; over 15-inch, 1.80c.; Angles, 3x 2x inch thick up 
to 6x6 inches, 1.75¢e.; 8x 8 and 7x 3% inches, 1.80c.; Zees, 
3-inch and larger, 1.70c.; Tees, 3-inch and larger, 1.75c. Un- 
der the Steel Bar card Angles, Channels and Tees under 3- 
inch are 1.60c., base, for Bessemer and Open Hearth, subject 
to half extras on the Standard Steel Bar card. 


Plates.—The new business being placed in Plates is not 
nearly so heavy as it was some time ago and the mills are 
catching up on deliveries to some extent. It is believed the 
general demand for Plates will show improvement before 
long. We quote: Tank Plates, 4 inch thick, 64 up to 100 
inches in width, 1.60¢c., base, at mills, Pittsburgh. Extras 
over the above prices are as follows: 

Extra per 


7 100 pounds. 
Gauges lighter than 14-inch to and including 3-16- 


inch Plates on thin edge........... we wdewewes $0.10 
Gauges Nos. 7 and 8...... ia ewe betnnsee cman 15 
Gauge No. 9...... Pe a eee oe nit we eee ane maw -25 
Piates over 100 to 110 Inches... 1... cccccccer 05 
Pilates over 110 te 115 TERS... cccccccccscccce 10 
Panes GUOr Fem Ob Bae MRO s sc ccccccccectseces 15 
Pilates over.120 to 125 ImcRes. ....ccccccccccece 25 
PIsees GVO 120 006 TOO THEME. oc kc cece cccessce 50 
Pe GUO DO Mh ok 60 ahs seed eaececenace 1.00 


All sketches (excepting straight taper Plates vary- 
ing not more than 4 inches in width at ends, 


narrowest end being not less than 30 inches)... .10 
COURMONED CUMIOD 65 cc tsws wae cece eervetoctecscuse -20 
Boiler and Flange Steel Plates............+..++. 10 
“A, B. M. A.” and ordinary Fire Box Steel Plates .20 
ee MOE UOUN Sue kca dV bee bc cd we eccvccerves .80 
pee ee ee eee ee ee .40 


Shell Grade of Steel is abandoned. 

Terms.—Net cash 30 days. For anticipated payments a 
maximum discount may be allowed at the rate of 6 per cent. per 
annum and for a longer time than 30 days interest shall be 
charged at the same rate per annum. Invoices paid within ten 
days from date thereof, discount of % of 1 per cent. is allow- 
able. Pacific Coast base, 1.60c., f.o.b, Pittsburgh, with all rail 
tariff rate of freight to destination added, no reduction for rec- 
tangular shapes 14 inches wide down to 6 inches of Tank, Ship 
or Bridge quality. 


Sheets.—There is no noticeable change in the condition 
of the Sheet trade, the new demand being light, but buyers 
are specifying heavily on contracts and shipments from the 
mills are very large. Prices are fairly well maintained and 
we quote: Black Sheets, Box Annealed, one pass through cold 
rolls, Nos. 10 to 12 gauge, 2c.; Nos. 13 and 14, 2.05c.; Nos. 
15 and 16, 2.10c.; Nos. 17 to 21, 2.15¢.; Nos. 22 to 24, 
2.20c.: Nos. 25 and 26, 2.25¢.; No. 27, 2.30c.; No. 28, 
2.40c.; No. 29, 2.55c¢., and No. 30, 2.65c. It is probable that 
on desirable specifications these prices could be shaded about 
$1 a ton. Galvanized Sheets: Nos. 10 and 11, 2.35¢.; Nos. 
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12 to 14, 2.45¢c.; Nos. 15 and 16, 2.55¢c.; Nos. 17 to 21, 
2.70c.; Nos. 22 to 24, 2.85c.; Nos. 25 and 26, 3.05c.; No. 
27, 3.25c.; No. 28, 3.45¢e.; No. 29, 3.70c., and No. 30, 
3.95¢e. We quote No. 28 Gauge Painted Roofing Sheets at 
$1.65 per square and Galvanized Roofing Sheets, No. 28 
gauge, at $3 per square for 24-inch corrugations. Jobbers 
charge the usual advances over these prices for small lots. 


Bars.—New demand for both Iron and Steel Bars is light 
and the mills are running nearly altogether on specifications 
on contracts placed some time ago. There has been a sharp 
decline in prices of Iron Bars, due to dull demand and the 
lower prices for Iron Scrap and Muck Bar. The large mak- 
ers are now quoting Iron Bars at 1.65c. to 1.70c., Youngs- 
town, equal to 1.70c. to 1.75¢., Pittsburgh. We quote Steel 
Bars at 1.50c., base, half extras, for carloads and larger lots. 


Hoops and Bands.—Practically no new orders are being 
placed, the mills running nearly altogether on contracts 
placed some time ago when prices were lower. We quote 
Steel Hoops at 1.90c., and Bands for all purposes at 1.50c., 
base, half extras as per Standard Steel card. These prices 
are for carload lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, plus full tariff rail 
rate to point of delivery, an advance of $2 a ton being 
charged for less than carloads. 


Tin Plate.—While the new demand for Tin Plate is 
light, specifications on contracts are being received by the 
mills in large volume and shipments are heavy. In fact, the 
mills are somewhat behind in deliveries and are not in posi- 
tion to take orders for Tin Plate for prompt shipment. There 
is still a scarcity of Tin Bars, but the situation in this re- 
spect gives promise of being relieved before very long. We 
quote Tin Plate at $3.50 per base box, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, for 
14 x 20 100-lb. Cokes, terms 30 days, less 2 per cent. off for 
cash in 10 days, on which price a rebate of 5c. a box is 
usually allowed for carloads and larger lots. 


Merchant Steel.—The mills are rapidly catching up on 
deliveries and unless new business soon increases the mills 
are liable to be short of work before a great while. Prices 
are fairly strong and we quote: Planished or Smooth Finished 
Tire Steel, 1.70c.; Iron Finish up to 1% x \ inch, 1.65c., and 
Iron Finish, 1% x \% inch and larger, 1.50c., base, Pittsburgh. 
and Channels for solid rubber tire are quoted as follows: 
%, % and 1 inch, 2c., and 1%-inch and larger, 1.90c.; Toe 
Calk Steel, 2c. to 2.05c.; Railway Spring Steel, 1.65c. to 
1.70c.; Cutter Shoes, 2.20c. to 2.25¢c.; Flat Sleigh Shoe, 
1.50e. to 1.55¢.; Crucible Tool Steel, 6c. to Se. for ordinary 
grades and 12c. and upward for special grades. We quote 
Cold Rolled Shafting at 50 per cent. discount in carloads 
and 45 per cent. in less than carloads, delivered in base ter- 
ritory. 


Railroad Spikes.—A moderate amount of new business 
is being placed and the mills are well filled up for several 
months ahead. We quote $2 to $2.05 per 100 Ibs., f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh. 


Spelter.—We note a good deal more inquiry for Spelter, 
prices being firmer and slightly higher. We quote prime 
grades of Western Spelter at 6c. to 6.05c., St. Louis, equal 
to 6.12%ec. and 6.17%4e., Pittsburgh. 


Merchant Pipe.—We note a continued seasonable de- 
mand for Merchant sizes of Pipe, the tonnage entered by the 
leading mills so far this year being considerably ahead of 
last year. Several large contracts for Line Pipe are being 
figured on, but have not progressed far enough to be made 
public. There is no change in prices, the extreme discount 
on Steel Pipe being 81 per cent. off to the large trade. Offi- 
cial discounts which are shaded one point to the large trade 
are as follows: 

Merchant Pipe. 


-—————_ Jobbers, carloads.—~ 
Steel. Iron. 
Black. Galvy. Black. Galv. 
¥% and 14 inch......... 72 56 69 53 
, a eee 74 60 71 57 
ee re hie we a6 a4. oa 76 64 73 61 
%\ to 6 inches.........80 70 77% 67% 
7 to 12 inches........75 60 7214 57. 
Extra strong, plain ends: 
a es a wes a 66d oe 65 53 62 50 
to 4 inches......... 72 60 69 57 
4% to 8 inches........ 68 56 65 53 
Double extra strong, plain ends: 
1% to 8 inches......... 61 50 58 47 


Discounts to consumers in small lots are one point higher 
than above. 


Boiler Tubes.—Some heavy orders for Steel Boiler 
Tubes from Boiler manufacturers are being placed and ship- 
ments by the mills are quite heavy. We also note a moderate 
demand for Iron Tubes. Discounts are as follows: 


Boiler Tubes. 


Iron. Steel. 
SD Peas o's aw cies dak de Wowdee ewe 41 46 
NO ee ere ere ere 41 58 
ES es dn ee HERS One aden daee KOKme 46 60 
ee rN ss ao des eweens a6 eaadeeaxa 53 66 
ee ab oc Be awwe sWednvdaevsank oe 41 58 


Iron and Steel Scrap.—While there is a little more 
inquiry for Scrap the general condition of the market is not 


j 
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satisfactory, prices being weak and liable to go lower. Deal- 
ers quote about as follows: Heavy Melting Scrap, $14.75 to 
$15: Cast Iron Borings, $9 to $9.25; Bundled Sheet Scrap, 
$13.50 to $13.75; No. 1 Wrought Scrap is very weak and 
there is no demand, dealers quoting about $17 for it; Old 
Steel Rails, short pieces, are $14.75 to $15; long pieces for 
rerolling, $16. to $16.50; Machinery Cast Scrap, $15.50 to 
$15.75; Old Car Wheels, $18 to $18.25; Steel Turnings find 
no market in the Pittsburgh district, but bring about $12, 
Youngstown. 


Coke.—This week it looks more as though there might 
be a Coal strike and prices on both Furnace and Foundry 
Coke are decidedly firmer. Sales of strictly Connellsville 
Furnace Coke have been made for prompt shipment at prices 
ranging from $2.25 to $2.40 per ton at oven. Strictly Con- 
nelisville 72-hour Foundry Coke for prompt delivery is held 
at $2.75 to $3 a ton at oven. The output of Coke continues 
very heavy, the Upper and Lower Connellsville region hav- 
ing turned out last week about 382,000 tons. 


—— + e—_—__—_ 


Birmingham. 


3IRMINGHAM, ALA., March 12, 1906. 


Pig Iron.—This week has been a duplicate of last, so 
far as inquiries and orders are concerned. Shipments have 
not fallen off, and while it was thought that on account of 
the large quantity of Iron moved prior to March 1 this would 
be a dull month and some stocks might accumulate, such is 
not the case to date. Melters are specifying freely, in many 
cases anticipating their orders, and shipments are keeping up 
with production. Furnaces are quoting $14 to $14.50 for No. 
2 Foundry, while off grades are being offered with but little 
regard for this basis, Alabama’s production of Iron has not 
increased to any marked extent thus far over last year, a 
number of furnaces being still out which were expected to 
start this month. No. 2 City Furnace of the Sloss-Sheffield 
Steel & Iron Company, blown out last December for repairs 
and relining, will not go in blast before May 1 on account 
of being unable to secure necessary firebrick for lining. 
The new stack being built by the Alabama Consolidated Coal 
& Iron Company at Gadsden, which it was thought would 
be making Iron before this, will not be completed under 60 
days. This company’s Ironton furnace also went out of 
blast last week for relining, which will require about 90 days. 
The No. 5 furnace of the Tennessee Coal, Iron & Railroad 
Company at Ensley, which is being rebuilt, enlarged and 
modernized, and which was reported would be ready to start 
about April 1, will not be ready for the torch before August. 
The Tennessee Company’s No. 3 stack at Bessemer, which 
is being relined, is not expected to go in blast under 60 
days and will probably be out longer. 


Old Material.—The market has been very dull, sales 
being confined almost exclusively to Cast Scrap. Dealers 
report good stocks on hand and quote approximately the fol- 
lowing prices per gross ton, f.o.b. cars here: 


t. 6 SSSA eer rrr. oe $18.00 to $18.50 
SS g's lia wa a Ov Kim ow he Abie 18.00 to 19.00 
Oe eee 16.00 to 17.00 
ee seas naw eye ab wee be 16.00 to 16.50 
No, 1 Railroad Wrought.............. 16.00to 16.50 
No. 2 Railroad Wrought.............. 15.00 to 15.50 
No. 3 Cowmmtry Wrowent. ....cccccocse 14.00 to 14.50 
ee GEE WOURUIER. os cc cisca cence 12.00 to 1250 
Wrought Pipe and Flues............. 12.00 to 12.50 
ee I, fan Gin wba c 46k aaa sen 12.00 to 12.50 
IR See he DL a wt ek gee blak aw 10.00 to 10.50 
Dee, CONN. ons og ado es aK ees 11.50 to 12.00 
Stove Plates and Light Cast.......... 9.00to 9.50 


Cast Iron Pipe.—Though the Iron market is weakening 
to some extent Pipe is holding its own, with an upward tend- 
ency, the shops in this district having their entire output 
of certain sizes booked for months ahead. Foundries here 
are bidding on the 10,000-ton contract to be let by New 
Orleans April 1, and on account of the favorable freight 
rates and low cost of production here it will probably be 
awarded to one of them. Prices on Water Pipe are under- 
stood to be very strong at about the following figures per ton, 
f.o.b. cars here: 


ee ET. ia ck Sine > chk Wim hte whore i a dem aca $27.00 
Pe +s tu 'sS neh weaken aes os 66's Ss i Ocoee 26.00 
SY bo he oS AE’ 6s oe6 SoS NORGE eee 25.00 


sn wan wie hake Bek + kee eile die he tee 24.00 
Gas Pipe, $1 per ton extra. 


The directors of the Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Com- 
pany will hold a meeting in New York March 14, at which 
time President Maben will submit his report for last year. 
It is understood the showing made is a very fine one and 
that the company now has sufficient money in its surplus 
fund with which to erect a Steel plant. Plans for this have 


been drawn and will be inspected by the board, and a location 
and time of erection will probably be decided upon. 

The Quinn Furnace Company, Gadsden, making Charcoal 
Iron, has fired its kilns and now expects to begin operating 
its furnace as soon as a supply of Charcoal can be secured. 
This grade of Iron is in good demand now, only two of the 
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six furnaces in Alabama being in blast, due to scarcity « 
suitable wood for making Charcoal. 
——( sd +e ___—_- 


Cleveland. 


CLEVELAND, OnTI0, March 13, 1906. 
Iron Ore.—Sentiment is setting in for lower Ore freigh 
on the lakes for the coming season. Negotiations are unde 
way for chartering the first wild boats. It is considered n« 
unlikely that the opening rates will be 70c. from the head o 
the lakes for Ore, with other ports based on this figure. Thi 
is a Se. reduction from the contract rates made the latte: 
part of last year. Shippers have also some more Ore t 
place on contract and may insist on the lower rates on tha 
also. A governing influence in the market is the belief tha 
the amount of Ore to be brought down is to show a con 
traction from early expectations, owing to developments i: 
the Iron market. In addition the expected surplus of ton 
nage in the lake trade is a factor. The movement of Or 
from lake docks to the furnaces is still comparatively heavy 
and from present consumption it is believed stocks on dock 
will be reduced by the opening of navigation below th« 
figures shown last year. We quote $4.25, base, for Old 
Range Bessemer, on docks at Lake Erie ports. 


Pig Iron.—Inquiries are good and some of them are work 
ing into good business, but it is apparent that the larger 
buyers of Foundry Iron are holding for lower prices. The 
market seems to be gradually drifting to the level for which 
consumers have been waiting. The ruling price in Cleveland 
in the past week has been about $17 in the Valley for No. 2. 
Most of the buying is for spot shipment. Southern Iron is 
also a little easier in this territory and some producers have 
been quoting prices of $13.50 to $14, Birmingham, for No. 2, 
in view of the 25c. addition to the freight. Buyers are taking 
the stand that top prices are now being paid and that buying 
for spot shipment will permit them to tide over the period 
of price uncertainty with a prospect of geeting in on a lower 
level. The Bessemer and Basic trades are easier, under the 
same conditions governing in the Foundry trade. The Coke 
market is steady, but not especially buoyant. 

Finished Iron and Steel.—Some of the easy feeling 
neted during the past two weeks has disappeared from the 
local situation. One instance is indicative of the trend of 
events. An Eastern mill sold Structural Steel in Cleveland 
to be delivered in ten days. Deliveries were not forthcoming, 
and the order was scaled down one half without better 
results. The consumer eventually went to the jobbers to get 
the greater part of his material, the mill shipping only one- 
fourth of the amount specified. It is apparent that no new 
contracts of importance are coming in, but at the same time 
current orders are up to the capacity of the mills. Two 
Eastern mills have taken lots of 200 to 500 tons for quick 
shipment at premiums. Two new vessel orders have been 
placed with lake shipyards, and it is understood that several! 
more boats are under option. It is stated that all the Steel 
for these new ships is provided for under an elastic con- 
tract between the American Shipbuilding Company and the 
Steel Corporation. Plates are comparatively easy, but in 
that respect the situation has not changed much. Mills are 
in position to make deliveries in three to four weeks. The 
short supply of orders among the Eastern mills is mostly 
responsible for this situation. Billets are firmer than ever. 
One of the mills which has had Billets for sale announced 
its withdrawal from the market in the past week. It had 
been quoting Forging Billets at $35, at the mill. Another 
mill came into the market in the past few days and offered 
some Forging Billets at $35, delivered, in Cleveland. The 
order has not yet been closed. The larger concerns report 
that on account of the need of Steel to take care of new 
finishing capacity they have no Billets for sale. Bessemer 
Billets are scarce, and the market holds at about $28 to $29, 
Pittsburgh. Bar Steel is easier as to the smaller sizes of 
rounds, but on any assortment of sizes deliveries could not 
be made inside of five to seven weeks. On smaller ‘round 
Bars deliveries can be made in ten days. We quote 1.50c., 
Pittsburgh, for both Bessemer and Open Hearth. Bar Iron 
market is weaker. Some of those who have contracted are 
disposed to cancel. The mills are quoting 1.70c., Youngs- 
town. Sheets continue active. Mill shipments are promised 
not under eight weeks, while the stock supply has been sub- 
ject to a heavy drain. Prices are still based on 2.15c. for 
No. 10 Black Sheets ; 2.70c. for No. 28 One Pass Cold Rolled, 
and 3.70c. for No. 28 Galvanized. 


Old Material.—Many of the buyers have been holding 
off on buying Scrap during the past week, but it is apparent 
that many buyers have large needs which will have to be 
covered soon. The accumulation of stocks and the slackness 
of buying has weakened the market, with prices yielding in 
some quarters. The following represent dealers’ prices to 
the trade, f.o.b. Cleveland, gross tons: Old Steel Rails, $16 
to $17; Old Iron Rails, $22.50 to $23; Iron Car Axles, $16 
to $17; Heavy Melting Steel, $15.50 to $16.50. Net tons: 
Cast Borings, $8.50 to $9; No. 1 Busheling, $14 to $15: No. 
1 Railroad Wrought, $16.50 to $17.50; [ron Car Axles (nom- 
inal), $22 to $23; No. 1 Cast, $15; Stove Plate, $11; Iron 
and Steel Turnings and Drillings, $11 to $12. 
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Cincinnati. 


FirrH AND MatIn Sts., March 14, 1906.—(By Telegraph.) 
Pig Iron.—The market continues to show no signs of 
activity. Possibly there may be a few more small inquiries 
floating around, but whether these are bona fide or are simply 
feelers present developments have not yet revealed. That 
there is evidently a tendency toward weakness in the general 
market conditions is apparent from this fact, if from no 
other, and that is the readiness with which consumers need 
ing Iron listen to the propositions of the selling agencies: 
then, after sifting prices to the bottom, state that they will 
but nothing at present. The demand for spot Iron continues 
and it is very apparent that most melters are in need of all 
the Iron that was bought some months since. It seems in 
the general opinion of the well informed that a large per- 
centage of the furnaces have sold within at least 25 per cent. 
of their producing capacity up to July 1, which if true will 
leave a small surplus if buyers come forward within the 
next month as anticipated. Prices of both Northern and 
Southern Iron have declined somewhat since our report of 
last week, and seem to be only fairly well established at 
these figures. Southern Forge and Foundry are said to be in 
good supply and selling below schedule. One of the large 
radiator companies is reported to have bought 2000 tons, 
mostly Southern, on an analysis basis for various deliveries. 
Other transactions are 1200 tons of Malleable, 1000 tons of 
Basie and 750 tons of Southern Car Wheel. Freight rates 
from Hanging Rock district to Cincinnati are $1.15 and from 
Birmingham $3. We quote, f.o.b. Cincinnati, as follows: 


i Ce 2 Bc 5 6 e868 ogee wes $17.00 to $17.50 
ener COO, FOO. Bees ccesivrieccas 16.50 to 17.00 
rn Ce Be cane ev eres nen 16.00 to 16.50 
Southern Coke, No. 4....%....... ..- 15.25to 15.75 
Southern Coke, No. 1 Soft............ 17.00 to 17.50 
Southern Coke, No. 2 Soft............ 16.50to 17.00 
Southern Coke, Gray Forge........... 14.75 to 15.25 
Southern Coke, Mottled.............. 14.50 to 15.00 
Ohio Silvery, No. 1 (8 per cent. Silicon) 21.15 to 21.65 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 1............ 18.15 to 18.65 
Lake Superior Coke, No. 2............ 17.65 to 18.15 
Lake Superior Coke, No, 3...........-. 17.15 to 17.65 
Car Wheel Irons, 
Standard Southern Car Wheel........ $23.50 to $24.00 
Lake Superior Car Wheel............ 22.00 to 22.50 


Coke.—The market is fairly active and prices are firm. 
Operators say that they are far behind in shipment, and all 
ovens are crowded with orders. This is due to the regular 
demand at this time, but possibly in some instances to the 
agitation regarding labor troubles among the miners. We 
quote the best grades of Foundry Coke from Connellsville 
and Virginia regions from $2.90 to $3.25, f.o.b. ovens. 

Finished Iron and Steel.—Reports indicate a heavy 
tonnage placed last week in Structural Steel and Plates. The 
condition of the mills is unchanged, and they are crowded 
with orders. We quote, f.o.b. Cincinnati, as follows: [ron 
Bars, in carload lots, 1.75c., with half extras; the same, in 
smaller lots, 2c., with full extras; Steel Bars, in carload 
lots, 1.63c., with half extras; the same, in small lots, 1.85c., 
with full extras; Base Angles, 1.83c., in carload lots; 
Beams and Channels, in carload lots, 1.83c.; Plates, 44-inch 
and heavier, 1.73c., in carload lots; in smaller lots, 1.90c. ; 
Sheets, 16-gauge, in carload lots, 2.15c.; in smaller lots, 
2.70c.; 14-gauge, in carload lots, 2.05c.; in smaller lots, 
2.60c.; Steel Tire, 1 x 14 inch or heavier, 1.83¢., in carload 
lots. 

Old Material.—The market is quiet and demand only 
fair. Prices so far as obtainable are unchanged. We quote 
dealers’ prices, f.o.b. Cincinnati, as follows: No. 1 Railroad 
Wrought Scrap, $15 to $15.50 per net ton; Cast Borings, 
$8.50 to $9 per net ton; No. 1 Cast Scrap, $12 to $13 per 
net ton; Iron Rails, $22 to $22.50 per gross ton; Steel Raiis, 
rolling mill lengths, $15 to $16 per gross ton; Relaying Rails, 
56 lbs. and upward, $28 to $29 per gross ton; Iron Axles, 
$24 to $24.50 per net ton; Car Wheels, $18.50 to $19.50 per 
gross ton; Low Phosphorus Scrap, $18 to $19 per gross ton. 





German Iron Trade. 


BERLIN, March 1, 1906. 


The German Iron trade and the German stock markets 
as well are just at this moment chiefly concerned with the 
condition and prospects in the international Iron markets. 
The cable reports coming from the United States for about 
two weeks have made a deep impression here. The reports 
showing a slowing up in the demand for Iron in the Ameri- 
can market are regarded as highly significant. The decline 
in Scotch Iron warrant prices, too, has added visibly to the 
effect of this American news. 


Prices of Industrial Stocks Deeline, 


The news just referred to has been much commented upon 
in Germany. What is thought of it on the stock exchanges 
is reflected in pretty heavy reductions in the quotations of 
the best German Iron shares. A list of standard shares 
would probably show an average reduction of at least 10 
per cent. during the past fortnight. In the Iron trade, too, a 
certain commotion has been caused by the apparent turn of 
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the tide in America and England, particularly as it has 
caused English Iron to be offered in Germany much more 
freely than for a long time, and at prices 1 or 2 marks 
below the highest quotations reached about a month ago 
for English grades on the Diisseldorf Exchange. 

Critics of both classes, however, both stock operators and 
Ironmen, are by no means agreed as to whether the news 
from America and England means the beginning of a general 
decline. It is pointed out in regard to the former, for ex- 
ample, that American Iron booms often relax their force 
temporarily only to regain greater intensity later. Many 
judges are disposed to take this view of the present Ameri- 
can situation. They rely upon the present great prosperity 
in the United States, which seems at this distance to have 
undergone no interruption. 

Apprehension of Greater American Exports. 

Nevertheless the uncertainty as to the immediate future 
is embarrassing, since, as our Ironmen very well know, any 
considerable and protracted diminution of the American home 
demand for Iron products would necessarily release large 
amounts for export. The enormous producing capacity of 
American furnaces and mills is a most serious factor in 
forecasting the future of business in the German trade, and 
it is this consideration that has caused people here to sell 
Iron shares at a moment when in our own trade almost 
every prospect still pleases. 

The changed situation in America and England has not 
been wholly without effect upon the German trade. Last 
week the stock market was thrown into a nervous flutter by 
the news that a cut of 4 marks had béen made in Pig Iron 
by the Lorraine-Luxemburg Syndicate. It turned out later 
that the cut applied only to sales at northern seaports, and 
the agents of the syndicate were instructed to make it only 
where necessary to meet English competition. Moreover the 
cut refers only to No. 3 Foundry. seyond this the only 
other indication of a turn in the tide here is that the demand 
for Scrap has become lighter and prices for it have been 
shaded a little after they had recently gone up 10 marks the 
ton. It may be remarked in this connection that the Janu- 
ary production of Pig Iron, the shipments of the Steel Ver- 
band and the exports of Iron products were all somewhat 
lower than for December, but nobody interpreted these facts 
as indicating any change in the general situation. 


Production of Pig Iron Stationary. 


The make of Pig Iron in January reached 1,018,461 
metric tons, which compares with 1,029,084 tons in Decem- 
ber and 766,209 tons in January, 1905. The reduction was 
in foundry and puddling grades: other increased. Iron ex- 
ports in January amounted to 343,995 tons, as against 364.- 
272 tons in December (the record month) and 219,000 tons 
in January, 1905. The reduction of about 20,000 tons from 
the December figures was due mainly to the refusal of for- 
eign orders owing to the prodigious home demand. It is prob- 
able that still greater reduotions will be reported for Febru- 
ary and subsequent months, inasmuch as the rejection of for- 
eign orders has assumed larger proportions since January. 
Two weeks ago it was announced that the Diisseldorf Pig 
Iron Syndicate had rejected an American order for 20,000 
tons of Bessemer, and at the same time it was reported that 
further American inquiries for Spiegeleisen had been an- 
swered negatively. The Diisseldorf Syndicate also suspended 
sales in Holland, as there was a dearth of Pig Iron to meet 
the demand at home. 


The Steel Verband’s Shipments in January 


amounted to 459,838 metric tons, as compared with 477,436 
tons in December and 376,964 tons in January, 1905. The 
verband’s official report says that business in half-rolled 
material continues very good, domestic consumers calling 
for goods so briskly that the mills can scarcely satisfy the 
demands. The foreign demand for half-rolled products has 
remained steady, particularly in Belgium, and larger amounts 
could have been sold if the home demand had not been so 
pressing. English business in this line of goods was reported 
quieter. Business in Rails and railroad materials remains 
satisfactory ; some large engagements for street Rails were 
made, and a number of good foreign contracts at higher prices 
have partly been made and partly taken under negotiation. 
Better prices were secured abroad for Mine Rails, but out- 
side competition is sharp. Employment on Structural forms 
is uninterruptedly good, the demand for Beams and Girders 
having further developed. Prices now secured in foreign 
markets are such as to justify a reduction of the export 
drawback ; foreign orders are on hand in satisfactory vol- 
ume and the building season of the current year is expected 
to enliven business still further. 


The Trade Outlook, 


Several weeks ago it was stated that the Diisseldorf Syn 
dicate had sold its entire output to the end of June and that 
even small supplementary orders could no longer be accom 
modated. It is understood that a great part of the produc- 
tion for the second half of the year has now been contracted 
for. It was reported that the syndicate declared sales for 
the first quarter of 1907 open, but this has been disputed. 
If it is true it expresses a loss of confidence on the part of 
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producers in the continuance of the present boom, since 
hitherto its policy has been to restrict sales to nearby dates. 
The foreign orders for Pig Iron remain pretty heavy; in- 
creased amounts have been recently taken for China and 
Japan. Negotiations for the renewal of the Pig Iron Syndi- 
cate are in progress and it is expected that this will be accom- 
plished before the end of the month. The Ore Syndicate in 
the Siegen district has also been renewed for a term of years. 
Removal of Works to the Seaboard, 


The movement to put blast furnaces at northern seaports, 
which are about the only points where English Iron can 
normally come into competition with the German article is 
making substantial progress. The success of the Krafft 
works near Stettin, which now turns out above 150,000 tons 
yearly, has given an impetus to the movement. Several 
months ago an organization was effected at Liibeck to estab- 
lish a large furnace plant, and now it is announced that the 
building of another one at Nordenham on the lower Weser 
is assured. There are several other projects of this kind. in 
the air. There has been much talk of an establishment at 
Emden, the seaport terminus of the Dortmund-Ems Canal, 
and Hamburg is also taking an interest in such undertakings. 
These seacoast furnaces will depend upon Swedish Ores and 


German Coal and Coke. 
Modernizing of Old Plants. 


What has been going on in the German Iron industry for 
several years, and what will continue for some time, is illus- 
trated by a recent communication of the Union Company at 
Dortmund. This company has spent within a year or two 
above $2,000,000 in the improvement of its mines and manu- 
facturing plants, and it is now about to issue $1,500,00 of 
new stock in order to carry forward its improvements still 
further. A new blast furnace of the latest design is to re- 
place the remaining old one of the pattern of a quarter of a 
century ago, additional rolls driven by electricity are to be 
put in, and a plant to save the furnace gases, purify them 
and feed them to gas dynamos will complete the equipment. 
The company explains that these improvements are rendered 
necessary because numerous other establishments have been 
increasing their capital resources for making similar addi- 
tions to their plants. It further explains that the enlarge- 
ment of its capacity is undertaken for the purpose of secur- 
ing increased allotments at the forthcoming renewal of the 
syndicates. 

" ‘'The case of this company is quite typical of the changes 
taking place in the great Rhenish-Westphalian Iron district 
and it is mentioned for that reason. American Ironmen have 
here the evidence that the Germans are perfecting their 
mechanical equipment in a way that will make them more 
troublesome competitors in the world’s markets than they 


have ever been. 
——— 


New York. 


New York, March 14, 1906. 


Pig Iron.—Both in this district and in New England 
there is a fair run of orders for prompt and early delivery 
and quite a good deal of inquiry, for which the talk of a 
strike in the anthracite regions is at least partially respon- 
sible. Prices show some disposition toward weakness. We 
quote as follows: Northern Iron, No. 1 Foundry, $18.50 to 
$18.75; No. 2 Foundry, $18 to $18.25; No. 2 Plain, $17.25 
to $17.75. Southern Iron is quoted at $18.25 to $18.50 for 
No. 1 Foundry and $17.75 to $18 for No. 2 Foundry. 

Steel Rails.—No let up appears in the buying of Steel 
Rails by steam roads and trolley roads. In addition to the 
bookings of the past week the Rail mills have in prospect 
several good orders that are now in the form of inquiries. 
The Pere Marquette has bought 10,000 tons; the Los Vegas 
& Tonopah has increased its order to 5000 tons; the M. K. 
& T. has placed 9000 tons additional, bringing its total up to 
32,000 tons. The Fort Dodge, Des Moines & Southern has 
taken 6000 tons and the Green Bay, Oshkosh, Madison & 
Southern, a Wisconsin trolley line, 6000 tons. In addition a 
considerable total of trolley line orders has come from a 
variety of sources. Ecuador and Chile figure in the export 
demand. An inquiry from the Guayaquil & Quito Railroad 
calls for 30,000 tons. 

Structural Material.—A good tonnage has been booked 
by the various fabricating and erecting companies in the 
past week. The American Bridge Company entered orders 
in that time for 18,000 tons, the largest item being 3000 tons 
for an office building in Chicago. This company has booked 
about 30,000 tons since March 1. Railroads west of the 
Mississippi have now placed most of the bridge business 
that was expected from that part of the country for early 
spring operations, but quite a considerable tonnage is yet 
to come from railroads east of the Mississippi. The East- 


ern fabricating works of the leading interest are not being 
pushed to the same extent as its Central Western works, as 
some allowance is being made for work that 1s expected soon 
to come in from Eastern sources, including very heavy or- 
ders from New York City, chiefly for downtown buildings. 
J. B. & J. M. Cornell Company secured the contract in the 
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past week for the Astor Apartment House, which will re- 
quire about 7000 tons of Steel. For an addition to the Mid- 
vale Steel Works at Nicetown, Philadelphia, a contract has 
been given for 900 tons of Structural Steel. Since the Struc- 
tural mills have started to take business for delivery in the 
second half of the year orders have been placed for that 
period by a number of contracting firms. Other buyers, while 
specifying vigorously against present contracts, are holding 
off on later requirements. Cases keep coming up in which 
buyers are unable to get deliveries from mills and turn to 
the holders of stocks. These jobbers’ stocks are now becom: 
ing depleted. For Shapes cut to order from stock 2.40c. to 
<.50c. is charged. On deliveries from mills we quote f.o.b. 
New York as follows: Beams, Channels, Angles and Zees, 
1.844%4c.; Tees, 1.89%4c.; Bulb, Angles and Deck Beams, 
1.9914c. Beams, 18 to 24 inch, 0.10c. extra; Angles over 6 
inches, 0.10c. extra. 





Bars.—Eastern manufacturers of Bar Iron incline to the 
opinion that if the threatened Anthracite Coal strike takes 
place April 1 an advance will very shortly be made in the 
price of Bituminous Coal, which will cause a stiffening in 
Bar Iron, notwithstanding the expectation that general busi- 
ness in important sections of the East may be checked by the 
stoppage of Anthracite Coal mining. Prices of Bar Iron 
have recently been declining and the downward movement 
has gone somewhat further during the week owing to the 
quiet condition of trade and the disposition of some of the 
smaller manufacturers to press sales, General specifications 
for Bar Iron may be quoted at 1.694c. to 1.74%4c., tide- 
water, New York. Steel Bars are still held at 1.64%4ec. to 
1.7444c., tidewater, according to quantity and delivery de- 
sired. 

Plates.—New business in this vicinity is light, sales 
agents reporting only small lots in demand. The mills ap- 
pear to be well supplied with work for the present and manu- 
facturers speak quite confidently of the immediate future. 
Quotations are continued as follows, at tidewater: Sheared 
Tank Plates, 1.74%4c. to 1.8414c.; Flange Plates, 1.8414c. to 
1.944%c.; Marine Plates, 2.14%c. to 2.24i%c.: Fire Box 
Plates, 2.24%4c. to 2.60c., according to specifications. 

Cast Iron Pipe.—About 2000 tons will be let by the 
city of Rochester, N. Y., to-day. The trade is expecting pro- 
posals to be invited soon on about 10,000 tons of 48-inch 
Pipe for a new line to be laid by the Department of Water 
Supply of this city. General business continues very good, 
the demand for small lots being unusually strong for the sea- 
son. Foundries are very full of work on Small Pipe and 
are holding prices firmly. Carload lots of 6-inch are now 
quoted at $30.50 per net ton at tidewater. 


Old Material.—A good demand is still experienced for 
Cast Scrap, Old Car Wheels and Malleable Scrap, but Roll- 
ing Mill Stock is very quiet. The mills are undoubtedly run- 
ning quite short of stock, but are not disposed to make pur- 
chases at present. They are undoubtedly influenced by the 
threatened Coal miners’ strike and prefer to wait to see what 
effect this may have on their trade. Embargoes were again 
extended last week, taking in several additional points in 
Pennsylvania. While this interferes with Scrap shipments 
to Steel works and some large rolling mills it will of course 
compel them to consume what they have on hand, which 
will mean an increased demand when the embargoes are 
lifted. Dealers report that a considerable quantity of Old 
Material of different kinds could be sold if they were willing 
to accept the prices offered, but they prefer to hold such 
stock as they have on hand in the expectation of an improve- 
ment in the demand as spring advances. Nominal prices per 
gross ton, New York or vicinity, are as follows: 


eee ROSIN, Shea's ob aes OG a $20.00 to $20.50 
Relaying Rails 25.00 to #30.58 





Old Steel Rails, rerolling lengths...... 16.50 to 17.00 
Old Steel Rails, short pieces....... 15.00 to 15.50 
Heavy Melting Steel Secrap........... 15.00 to 15.50 
Standard Hammered Iron Car Axles... 24.00 to 25.00 
Ce en RT I as in orcs ck cccae cee 19.50 to 20.00 
No. 1 Railroad Wrought.............. 19.00 to 19.50 
OU PG = Ms. odio sc cei ve chs 16.50 to 17.00 
No. 1 Yard Wrought, long............ 16.00 to 17.00 
No. 1 Yard Wrought, short........... 15.00 to 15.50 
WORE EEL ass 6.5. osc dws ca Kh atee 13.50 to 14.00 
DOE GON ESE ed ks pte cbk'coheacatc 10.00 to 10.50 
ee Sasha: 5 thie’! 4: 6 wp: 4 aha Slee acai 9.00 to 9.50 
See II ios ss csv oetina ee va 12.50 to 13.00 
Sera UE i'n 4h in: Sonn a vie ae ed wat 18.00 to 19.00 
Tye, 2 eee COO, ok ck van senuce 15.50 to 16.00 
ND ING ow sid Wha dow ONS bw ew ere can 12.00 to 12.50 
EER rae Oe eee 10.00 to 10.50 
a i ene 16.50 to 17.00 





The Belmont Iron Works, manufacturer of Structural 
Steel and Ornamental Iron, Philadelphia, announces the re- 
moval of its New York office to 1825 Park Row Building, 
with L. A. Dietz in charge. 


—_——_—_3+-@—_____. 

The Pressed Steel Car Company, Pittsburgh, is now 
taking orders for steel cars for delivery next year. It 
is said this company is well sold up on steel cars for 
ihe next six months or longer. It has received a con- 
tract for 1000 box cars for delivery to the Boston & 
Maine Railroad. 
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Metal Market. 


New York, March 14, 1906. 


Pig Tin.—There has been a fair business all the week 
and quotations have advanced steadily. The low point was 
on the 8th, when Tin was sold at 36.05c. Tin was sold at 
36.30c. on the 13th and to-day’s price is also higher at 36.50c. 
The London market has likewise advanced and spot closes to- 
day at £166 15s., with futures at £165 7s. 6d. The arrivals 
so far this month are probably not equal to consumption, ag- 
gregating but 1015 tons. Shipments from the Straits during 
March will probably be smaller than during February. There 
are afloat for American ports 2865 tons. Of this tonnage 
1066 tons are aboard the steamship Coulsdon from Singa- 
pore, which was scheduled to arrive on the 22d. Advices 
from St. Vincent, Cape Verde, state that this boat arrived 
there March 12 with machinery out of order; consequently 
this large shipment will probably be delayed for some days. 


Copper.—The market has a decidedly firmer tone and 
the present range of prices would probably be 18.6214c. to 
18.75¢. for Lake, 18.3714c. to 18.50c. for Electrolytic and 
18.25c. to 18.3714c. for Casting grades. Some good sized lots 
have been sold. The tendency which holders of the metal had 
some time ago to offer futures at concessions from ruling 
prices has disappeared. The greater part of the Copper sold 
has been for March, April and May shipment, particularly 
May, but a little has been sold for June. There is no general 
buying movement for future positions and it is understood 
that what Copper has been sold for future deliveries has 
been at full prices. There appears to be no scarcity of the 
metal. A comparative statement of the Copper exports from 
the United States for the first two months of the year com- 
pared with the first two months of last year shows that the 
total shipments this year aggregate 31,108 tons, as compared 
with 38,753 tons last year. Shipments to the United King- 
dom, France and the Orient have fallen off, but the German 
consumption of Copper has shown a marked increase. This 
is considered significant and the total shipments to Germany 
and Holland for the first two months of this year were 
18,393 tons, as against 12,924 tons during the corresponding 
period last year. The foreign markets are firmer and Lon- 
don quotes spot Standard Copper at £80, futures £78 5s., 
with Best Select ruling at £85 5s. 


Pig Lead.—The market is very quiet, spot ruling at 
5.35¢c. to 5.45c. The American Smelting & Refining Com- 
pany continues to quote shipment Lead in 50-ton lots at 
5.35¢e. In St. Louis the market is unchanged at 5.27\4c. 
The London market is a trifle higher than a week ago at 
£15 17s. 6d. 


Spelter.—Business appears to be very dull and for ship- 
ments from the West we quote 5.33c., New York delivery. 
Spot is quoted at 5.20c. bid. In St. Louis the market is 
steady at 6.15c. There has been a decline of $1 a ton in the 
price of Zinc Ores. 


Antimony.—Prices are very firm and slightly higher for 
some grades. We quote Cookson’s at 16c. to 17c.; Hallett’s, 
15.75c. to 16.25c.; other grades, 15.25c. to 16.25c. 


Aluminum.—The demand is heavy and the principal pro- 
ducer is still considerably behind in the matter of deliveries. 
We quote No. 1 Ingots for remelting at 35c.; No. 2 Ingots, 


33c. 


Tin Plate.—The price is firm and there has been some 
new buying. We quote prices unchanged on a basis of $3.50, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, and $3.69, f.o.b. New York. In Swansea 
Welsh Plates are unchanged at 12s. 9d. 


Old Metals.—The strength of the Ingot Copper market has 
again caused the holders of Old Metals to advance their quo- 
tations. There is a decidedly better demand, particularly for 
heavy materials. We quote dealers’ selling prices as follows: 


-——Cents.—, 


Copper, Heavy Cut and Crucible........ 17.75 to 18.00 
, DEeee GE WEk@s wocccececetcas 17.00 to 17.50 
Copper, Light and Bottoms............. 15.50 to 16.00 
ee ee ee 11.75 to 12.00 
i Se nhs th ak heh oe Aas OER EEN 10.00 to 10.25 
Heavy Machinery Composition.......... 15.50 to 15.75 
Ce I RS occ ninane de ees ee 10.50 to 10.75 
CoE, UNE cnckusacsewsnecs 13.00 to 13.25 
EME CRED 6c cc ve ces cdanegtadevewes de 5.00 to 5.15 
Sh erS ts nek eee hee ade 6 ae hd ae 4.85 to 4.90 
TE I a oo cuviden ccd aCectprcebst eas 4.90 to 5.10 
ee 


Among the large orders for White Star oiling systems 
recently received by the Pittsburgh Gage & Supply Com- 
pany, Chicago, Ill., are the following: Roland Park Elec- 
tric & Water Company, Baltimore, Md.; Jones & Laugh- 
lin Steel Company, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Pennsylvania Rail- 
road power station, Allegheny, Pa.; Link-Belt Machinery 
Company, Chicago; Bullock Electric Mfg. Company, East 
Norwood, Ohio; International Paper Company, Glens 
Falls, N. Y.; C. A. Cambrill Mfg. Company, Ellicott City, 
Md.; Hazard Mfg. Company, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
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Iron and Industrial Stocks. 


New York, March 14, 1906. 

The stock market has shown considerable variation in 
prices during the week, a continuously upward movement 
having occurred from Thursday until Saturday. On most 
of the active iron and steel stocks the highest prices were 
realized on Saturday, when Car & Foundry common touched 
42%, Locomotive common 71%, Steel Foundries preferred 48, 
Colorado Fuel 6614, Pressed Steel common 5414, Republic 
common 31 and the preferred 10514, Cast Iron Pipe common 
47, United States Steel common 41% and the preferred 107. 
A recession amounting to $1 to $2 per share occurred on 
Monday, which was followed by some recovery on Tuesday. 
Tennessee Coal was then conspicuous in running up to 152%, 
having sold down to 149 on Friday. Last transactions up to 
1.30 p.m. to-day were made at the following prices: Can 
common 9, preferred 67%; Car & Foundry common 42%, pre- 
ferred 10144; Locomotive common 70, preferred 116%; Steel 
Foundries common 124, preferred 47%4; Colorado Fuel 65%; 
Pressed Steel common 53%, preferred 98%; Railway Spring 
common 57; Republic common 30%, preferred 10514; Sloss- 
Sueffield common 84; Tennessee Coal 151; United States 
Cast Iron Pipe common 46%, preferred 92; United States 
Steel common 41, preferred 105%. 

The following figures have been published showing the 
operations of the Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron Company for 
the quarter ending February 28 (February estimated) : 








z 1906. 1905. Increase. 
ROE CORN s kccccccccccccce GARR $355,18 $75,683 
Interest and taxes.......... ~~ 61,350 ~~ 60,000 ~~ 1,350 
CUMGE GRRGNEEis cc cei covcase ee 16,401 

Total charges........... $77,751 $60,000 $17,751 
NN ie ies i $353,116 $296,184 $57,932 
Dividends preferred stock.... 114,000 Ree auéuan 
i re a $239,116 $181,184 $57,932 
Previous surplus (actual).... 2,691,479 2,330,399 361,080 
Total surplus........... $2,930,595 $2,511,583 $419,012 


The American Car & Foundry Company announces that 
net earnings for the quarter ending January 31 last were 
$1,008,110, against $717,739 for the previous quarter and 
$625,311 for the first quarter of the present fiscal year, 
making a total of $2,351,160 for the three quarters. The net 
earnings for the 12 months ending April 30, 1905, after 
charging off $307,367 for new construction, were $2,628,117. 

The Nova Scotia Steel & Coal Company, New Glasgow, 
Nova Scotia, reports that its profits for 1905 were $559,906, 
an increase for the year of $58,569. The increase in busi- 
ness over the previous year was $597,887. The directors, 
however, consider it unwise to declare dividends on the com- 
mon stock at present. 

American Car & Foundry Company has declared the reg- 
ular quarterly dividend of 1% per cent. on the preferred 
stock, payable April 2. 

International Silver Company has declared a quarterly 
dividend of 1 per cent. on the preferred stock, payable 
April 2. 

General Electric Company has declared the regular quar- 
terly dividend of 2 per cent., payable April 16. 

Crucible Steel Company of America has declared a quar- 
terly dividend of 1% per cent. on the 7 per cent. cumulative 
preferred stock, % per cent. over the previous quarterly pay- 
ment. This leaves about 15% per cent. in overdue dividends. 

Otis Elevator Company has declared a quarterly dividend 
of 1% per cent. on the preferred stock and 2 per cent. on 
the common stock, both payable April 16. 


a 


Trade Publication. 


Economic Steel Melting.—Gas Power & By-Product Com- 
pany, Limited, 59 Bath street, Glasgow, Scotland. Pamphlet of 
eight pages with illustrated cover. An improved coal gasifying 
piant for open hearth steel furnaces is illustrated and described. 
The company builds gas producer plants, the gas from which 
after the by-products have been abstracted is adapted for the 
melting of steel in Siemens-Martin furnaces. It is stated that 
the value of the sulphate of ammonia recovered per ton of coal, 
over a long period, has exceeded the original cost of the coal. 
Plants are said to be under erection at a number of British steel 
works. The company makes a specialty of ammonia and by- 
product recovery plants and of the manufacture and utilization 
of gas for steel melting, for gas engines and for heating. 


> +e —__--- 


The Ariel Motor Car Company, which has had its 
headquarters in Boston, has taken the building at 
Bridgeport, Conn., formerly occupied by the Bridgeport 
Silk Company, and will manufacture automobiles on the 
premises. 
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Customs Contentions. 


The Steel Wool Duty. 

The Board of United States General Appraisers has 
held several sessions for the purpose of hearing testimony 
in the new test case which has been brought to determine 
the dutiable classification of steel wool. The Buehne Steel 
Wool Company, New York, appears as the protestant in 
the new case, although involved in a similar litigation in 
the United States Circuit Court of Appeals. In the pre- 
vious test neither the Board of General Appraisers nor 
the Federal Circuit Court found a classification agreeable 
to the claims of the Government and the importers. The 
two tribunals mentioned held the wool to be dutiable un- 
der the provisions of paragraph 135, according to its value 
per pound, as “ steel in all forms and shapes not specially 
provided for,” whereas the Buehne Company argued for 
assessment under paragraph 137, which specifies the as- 
sessment on an article manufactured from steel wire 
worth less than 4 cents per pound. The contention of the 
Treasury Department is that the merchandise is properly 
dutiable under paragraph 193, which includes manufac- 
tures of metal, &c. 

In the case now before the board counsel for the Gov- 
ernment called many witnesses in support of the conten- 
tion that steel wool should be classified as an article com- 
posed of metal not specially provided for, with duty at 
the rate of 45 per cent. Counsel for the Buehne Company 
stated to the representative of The Iron Age that the im- 
porters would not call any witnesses, but will rely on the 
testimony submitted in the earlier litigation. The Ameri- 
can Steel & Wire Company was represented by special 
counsel with a view to assisting the Treasury Department 
in its effort to have the high ad valorem duty imposed. 
At the conclusion of the final hearing the board took the 
case under advisement. A decision will be promulgated 
early in May. 

Zine Ore, 

Secretary Shaw’s order issued last month to collectors 
and other officers of the customs to impose a 20 per cent. 
duty on imported zinc ore has resulted in formal protests 
being filed with the Board of United States General Ap- 
praisers. While some other importer’s entry may even- 
tually serve as the basis of the test suit to determine the 
classification of the ore the indications are that the case 
will stand in the name of the Cockerill Zinc Company, 
Kansas City, Mo. No date has been set for the initial 
hearing, but this will be announced shortly. The Secre- 
tary of the Treasury raised the duty at the instance of 
nearly 500 mine owners in Missouri and other States who 
claimed that their industry was being injured by the im- 
portation of zinc ore from British Columbia and Mexico. 
Until the Secretary’s order the foreign ore was either ad- 
mitted without duty or at the low rate of 1% cents per 
pound upon such lead as happens to be found in it, which 
usually is only 2 or 3 per cent. According to the mine 
owners the low duty has encouraged importations to such 
an extent that the American industry is seriously men- 
aced and expansion checked. The importers and smelters, 
on the other hand, propose to fight the 20 per cent. duty. 
The New Jersey Zinc Company has engaged counsel with 
the intention of being represented before the Board of 
Appraisers at the formal proceedings in order to supple- 
ment the efforts of the importers. Both sides declare the 
controversy will be carried through all of the courts. 
The litigation will probably continue two years, if not 
longer. 

Opeu Hearings in Customs (ases, 

Representatives of more than 100 prominent New York 
importing firms held a meeting at the Broadway Central 
Hotel March 7 to take action on the Olcott bill introduced 
in Congress for the purpose of liberalizing the customs 
administrative act. Herman A. Metz, Comptroller of the 
City of New York, presided. Several speeches were made 
in advocacy of the Olcott amendments and resolutions 
were adopted giving the unqualified and hearty approval 
of the merchants present to the measure. Most of those 


in attendance were in favor of so-called open hearings in 
reappraisement cases before the Board of Appraisers and 
resolutions to this effect were passed. Several importers, 
however, expressed themselves as opposed,to the open 
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proceedings before the customs court. By formal vote the 
Merchants’ Association of New York and its Customs 
Committee received the thanks of the meeting for the 
work performed “in behalf of tariff administrative re- 
form.” 

Marion De Vries, president of the Board of United 
States General Appraisers, has received official notifica- 
tion from the Secretary of the Treasury to grant open 
hearings in reappraisement cases coming before the cus- 
toms court. Whether the proceedings will be open will be 
entirely optional with the board. The Secretary’s order is 
as follows: “ You are hereby directed that in reappraise- 
ment cases the hearing shall be open in the presence of 
the importer or his attorneys whenever in the judgment 
of the board the public interests will not be prejudiced 
thereby.” It is understood that most of the members of 
the General Board are opposed to the plan for open 
hearings. 

Steel Stampings for Dress Ornaments, 

The Treasury Department has given notice that it will 
not accept as final the recent decision of the Board of 
United States General Appraisers regarding the dutiable 
classification of so-called steel stampings. It was held by 
the board that steel stampings used in the manufacture of 
steel point ornaments for women’s dresses and hats were 
dutiable under paragraph 135 of the tariff law as pressed, 
sheared or stamped shapes. The Government at the time 
contended that the merchandise was properly dutiable at 
the rate of 45 per cent. ad valorem under the provision in 
the law for manufactures of metal. Collector Stranaban 
has been directed to file an appeal with the Circuit Court 
and the 45 per cent. rate will again be pressed before that 
tribunal. The issue is regarded as an important one in 
Treasury and importing circles owing to the heavy impor- 
tations of articles of this kind. The difference, too, be- 
tween the classifications is considerable. 

enpaatiligiiiitbiiatamas, 


The British !ron Market. 


The pig iron market in Great Britain still shows the 
effect of the continued unloading of Cleveland pig iron 
warrants. As against 54 shillings 11 pence, which was 
high point this year, the price of warrants in the week 
preceding March 3 had fallen to 47 shillings 11 pence, a 
decline of 7 shillings, or $1.75, in a little more than a 
month. Makers’ iron also sold lower, No, 3 Cleveland 
foundry iron having been quoted at 48 shillings 6 pence. 
The unsettling effect of this decline caused buyers to hold 
off, and the market for the time being is a waiting one. 
The daily additions to pig iron stocks in Connal’s stores 
at Middlesbrough have been averaging about 1000 tons 
and the total is now in the neighborhood of 750,000 tons. 

News from the United States that the pig iron manu- 
facturers were meeting the demand without difficulty 
was construed unfavorably by British speculators who 
have been holding warrants for months in the expecta- 
tion of a demand for British iron from the United States. 
In the finished lines the condition is somewhat similar to 
that in the United States, makers of nearly all forms of 
finished material being well employed. The demand, 
however, is not what it has been and while the quietness 
is considered by many to be but temporary, and to be 
succeeded by a new buying movement, there is now little 
prospect of any advance in prices. Plate manufacturers 
in the north of England have not been able to follow the 
example of Scotch plate mills, which a short time ago 
made an advance of 5 shillings per ton. Somewhat less 
demand for rails is noticed in certain quarters, but the 
syndicate price of £6 5s. for heavy sections is firmly main- 
tained and some advance has been secured in a few cases. 


——_____.§-- ——__ — 


The necessity for more active efforts in smoke pre- 
vention having been brought to the attention of the New 
York Health Department recently, Health Commissioner 
Darlington has stated that existing laws are sufficient to 
Suppress smoke. The department has taken up the mat- 
ter with the Interborough and Edison companies, which 
have been making some experiments recently. The con- 
siderable use of soft coal in New York has prompted the 
renewal of agitation against smoke. 
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The Sloss-Sheffield Steel & !ron Company. 


The annual report of the Sloss-Sheffield Steel & Iron 
Company, which has just been made public, shows that 
the company realized large profits on its operations dur- 
ing the fiscal year ending November 30, 1905. A sum- 
mary of the income account for the year is as follows, 
with comparisons : 


1995. 1904. Increase. 

Gross sales and earnings.... $5,747,074 $5,609,238 $137,836 
Operating expenses, taxes, Kc. 4,181,838 4,741,179 *559,341 
Net earnings .........++- $1,565,236 $868,059 $697,177 
Fixed charges ..........0.. 210,000 230,000 89 cc caees 
0 PORT Cee er $1,355,236 $658,059 $697,177 
Depreciation, &c ........... 150,157 174,422 *24,265 
DP oh kct ores eee ee $1,205,079 $483 637 $721,442 
Preferred stock dividend.... 469,000 SOGUO sheets 
Balance for comomon..... $736,079 $14,637 $721,442 
Common stock dividend..... 0 ee ee 375,000 


II Gg oe Sees Ct ew ees $361,079 


* Decrease. 


$14,637 $346,442 


The improvement in the company’s working capital is 
shown by the following comparison: 


1905. 1904. Increase. 
Cash and cash assets....... $2.760,716 $2,471,875 $288,841 
Current liabilities ......... 496,043 550,053 *54,010 


Balance working capital.. $2,264,673 $1,921,822 $342,851 
* Decrease 
The general balance sheet as of November 30 last 
compares with that of the previous year as follows: 









Assets. 
1905. 1904. Increase. 
Property account .......... $20,932,574 $18,375,306 $2,557,268 
Treasury securities ........ 273,834 259,700 14,134 
Stocks and bonds of other 

CINE: 6 on Wide wnsds 311,994 See 0 trea 
Cash, bills and accounts re- 

CUETOREE. 69:0 cig ceeds mmo 1,562,173 1,344,109 218,064 
Supplies, AC svcccecscscvce 550,137 464,998 85,139 
Merchandise stocks at cost.. 141,967 164,939 *22,972 
Extension, repair and renew- 

ES addi Oe rhé 6 ek ES 102,103 147,338 *45,235 
Insurance and taxes unex- 

NT wr ti, Cae Sa cle ech 12,739 12,068 671 

DRS 6 caenene ede es Homes $23,887,521 $21,080,452 $2,807,069 

Liabilities. 

PEGEORTOR GROG cic iecccecas $6,700,000 $6,700,000  ...... 
Commom stOcK.....cccccsce 10,000,000 7,500,000 $2,500,000 
8. I. & S. bonds (6%)....... 2,000,000 BOGGS = ct eens 
8S. I. & S. bonds (44%%)..... 2,000,000 BUCCI” = Cnkuleas 
Current accounts ........--. 419,230 484,948 *65,718 
Payrolls current month..... 65,104 11,709 
Profit and loss (surplus).... 2,330,400 361,079 

64 Cabs whee a eee Ok Oe $2: 521 $21,080,452 $2,807,069 


* Decrease, 
From President Maben’s report to the stockholders 
the following extracts are taken: 

“The year was not one of extreme prices, the average 
price during the year at which your iron was delivered 
being just the average price obtained for deliveries dur- 
ing the last five years. The profit on iron was within 
22,000 of that for 19038, which was by far the largest 
since the organization of the company, and greatly in 
excess of that of any other year. 

“ Your furnaces produced 20,000 tons less pig iron last 
year than they did the previous year, but over 72,000 
tons more than in any other previous year. The decrease 
in output last year was due to several causes, the great 
scarcity of labor and the inability of the railroads to 
handle promptly the raw material for the furnaces being 
the chief causes. The strike among our coal miners, 
which was inaugurated July 1, 1904, continues, but we 
have maintained our mines on the open shop basis, and 
the effects of the strike are being felt less and less. The 
output of coal shows a decrease from the two previous 
years, but this was due more to our inability to procure 
cars and to the great scarcity and consequently the in- 
efficiency of labor, which prevailed throughout the dis- 
trict throughout the entire year, than to the strike. 

“The profits from business for the last year would 
have been considerably greater had the railroads been 
able to furnish cars for the transportation of our iron. In 
the last annual report it was stated that the company 
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had begun its fiscal year with an accumulation of about 
50,000 tons of iron on its furnace yards. Notwithstand- 
ing all of this iron, as well as our current make, 
sold for several months ahead, that the customers were 
urging delivery and despite our every effort to secure 
transportation, the fiscal year closed with 5000 tons of 
iron more in our yards than we had at the beginning of 
the year, so that the earnings, as shown for the year, are 
based on the profits on 


was 


less iron than was* produced 
during the year, nothing having been realized from the 
accumulated stock, as no profit is counted on iron until 
it is shipped.” 

The president says that the furnaces are in good con- 
dition and made a creditable record in production. The 
only important new work undertaken in the company’s 
coal fields during the year was the development of the 
Bessie mine, which, when in full operation, Mr. Maben 
says will be one of the best, if not the best, in the State. 
The management recently decided to open up the com- 
pany’s ore mines near Irondale, which were closed down 
some years ago. The output of these mines is now about 
400 tons a day and will be largely increased within a 
short time. An output of 1500 tons can be easily obtained 
if desired. The cost of mining this ore is very small. It 
is conservatively estimated that there are 34,300,000 tons 
of good ore in this tract, such as is now being used by the 
furnaces of the district, and 
seam of nearly as good quality. 


7,700,000 tons in another 


——_-e—____ 


Labor Notes. 


A strike of Italians empleyed at the Cornwall iron 
mines, Cornwall, Pa., last week threatened for a time to 
interrupt the supply of ore to blast furnaces in that 
district. ‘The strikers asked for an increase in wages 
from 13 cents to 20 cents an hour and 10 hours a day. 
The mining company offered a ten-hour day and 16 cents 
an hour, but this was refused. The sheriff called on 
Governor Pennypacker for assistance, and a detachment 
of the State constabulary was sent from Reading to pro- 
tect the Hungarian workmen who were brought into the 
mines to take the place of the strikers. 


The Allied Iron Associations of New York issued a 
statement in the past week reviewing the cases of vio- 
lence and disorder which have accompanied the house- 
smiths’ strike. It said in part: From November 28 of 
last year to March 1 of this year there have been 68 
hospital cases through non-union men being attacked, 
starting shortly after the strike against Post & McCord 
began. This is independent of hundreds of attacks on 
non-union men where the latter were able to defend 
themselves, some of these cases being rough-and-tumble 
fights. Since the general strike of the housesmiths for $5 
a day was ordered men employed by Milliken Brothers, 
the Henkel Iron Works, the Hecla Iron Works, J. B. & 
J. M. Cornell, the George A. Fuller Company and other 
firms in the places of strikers have been attacked. There 
have been five dynamite assaults and a number of at- 
tempts to wreck derricks. One non-union man named 
Jarstofer died several days ago from the effects of a 
blow from a lead pipe on February 7, while he was em- 
ployed by one of the firms against which the housesmiths 
are on strike. 

———)-e—_— 

Lecturing on February 23, 1906, at the Royal Institu- 
tion, London, on the “ Internal Architecture of Metals,” 
Prof. J. O. Arnold emphasized the necessity for a more 
correct knowledge of steel. The first line of defense of 
the country, he said, is largely dependent upon its armor 
plate, and it is above all things necessary that the metal 


forming that bulwark should be beyond suspicion. That 
depends on the men responsible for the internal archi- 


tecture of the steel. In dealing with steel one has al- 
ways to reckon with the unexpected, and there are dan- 
gers as well as difficulties arising out of saturated steel 
problems. A remarkable case was cited of a cruiser’s 
boilers which passed the Government inspection test but 
subsequently failed on being subjected to a lower test. 
There is still a wide field, the speaker said, awaiting the 
investigator of steel problems. 
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The Machinery Trade. 


New York, March 14, 1906. 


In the general machinery trade the past week some very 
important projects have developed, and manufacturers whose 
products are used for the equipment of power and electric 
plants are bidding on a large horse-power of boilers, engines, 
turbines, generators, motors and a quantity of the apparatus 
that goes into a well equipped power plant, as well as such 
machinery as cranes and the like that are used in conjunction 
with the operation of large power plants. Not since the first 
of the year have so many large power projects come forward 
in a single week and not for a long time has the boiler and 
engine trade been asked to bid on such a quantity of equip- 
ment that will be purchased as soon as is practicable. As the 
equipment to be purchased is for entirely new central sta- 
tions it will undoubtedly carry along with it purchases of 
machine tools, which will favorably affect the machine tool 
trade. This latter branch of machinery manufacture keeps 
up to a high water mark, though no large developments in the 
way of lists are reported. 

In some sections of the country there has been some un- 
easiness in machine tool circles on account of the possibility 
of a coal strike April 1, but in this section there has been 
no falling off in business and the trade appears to have not 
taken a very serious view of the situation. What fears have 
existed have been allayed to a great extent by the generally 
accepted reports that the miners have effected an amicable 
settlement with the soft coal operators, and as a consequence 
manufacturing plants will not be affected. From a reliable 
source we learn that there is little likelihood of a strike in 
the bituminous fields, but that a strike of the anthracite 
miners is more than probable. The anthracite operators are 
said to be well prepared and it is thought that a strike will 
cause but little inconvenience. 


Large Power Plant Specifications, 


Specifications are out for a large power house to be 
erected by the New York, Westchester & Boston Railway 
Company, whose main offices are at 30 Broad street, New 
York. It is stated in a communication sent out by the City 
& County Contract Company, which also has offices at 30 
Broad street and which will also receive the bids, that the 
power house is to be built on Long Island Sound somewhere 
between Rye and Mamaroneck on a site not yet selected. 
The bids are to be submitted to either the City & County 


Contract Company, of which T. D. Rhodes is president, or- 


to William A. Pratt, who is chief engineer of the company. 
L. B. Stillwell of 100 Broadway is the consulting electrical 
engineer of the plant and Sargent & Lundy, who have offices 
in the Railway Exchange Building, Chicago, are the con- 
sulting mechanical engineers. The specifications for the 
power plant call for three steam turbo alternators with de- 
pendent auxiliaries, 24 water tube boilers, superheaters and 
parts, three open exhaust feed water heaters, six horizontal 
outside packed plunger boiler feed pumps, three surface con- 
densers, 24 mechanical stokers and one 60-ton electric trav- 
eling crane. The bids are to be received on March 24. This 
is only the beginning of the purchasing which is to be done 
by the company, as it is proposed to erect transformer sta- 
tions, which will number three or more, besides a machine 
shop which will probably include a repair plant. The plans 
for the machine shop and repair shop have not been taken 
up as yet, but it is thought that the engineers in charge will 
go into that matter next, and the trade can look for an ex- 
tensive machine tool list from that source before many weeks, 
The company is constructing a four track third rai] electric 
road through towns in Westchester County to connect with 
the subway system in New York. The City & County Con- 
tract Company has the contract for building the road and is 
subletting contracts for building steel bridges and the power 
house and machinery equipment. As all of the buying is to 
be done in New York the machinery business here will be 
directly benefited. The construction operations are already 
under way and considerable excavating and other similar con- 
tracting machinery has already been purchased. 
Specifications have been completed and are now being 
sent out for bids by the Detroit Tunnel Company, Grand 
Central Station, New York, for the equipment for the large 
power plant and other electrical machinery that will be re- 
quired for operating that part of the road of the Michigan 
Central Railroad adjacent to and through its proposed new 
tunnel under the Detroit River from Detroit, Mich., to 
Windsor, Ont. We understand that the size of the power 
plant, substation and the number of units is to be left en- 
tirely to the contractors and that bids are asked for the com- 
plete installation of the necessary equipment for electrifying 
the road. There will be required boilers, turbines, generators, 
electric locomotives and a very large amount of electrical ap- 
paratus and small equipment for the power house and sub- 
station. For the building of the tunnel, which is to be about 
7860 feet long, a great deal of machinery will probably be 
sequired and work will likely be started now very shortly, as 
the bids for the construction of the tunnel are to be opened 
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on March 22. W. J. Wilgus, chief engineer of the New York 
Central Railroad, has the matter in charge. 

The Panama Canal Commission issued specifications on 
Monday from the office of the assistant purchasing agent at 
24 State street, New York, for a power plant designed for 
furnishing light and power for the canal district. The plant 
will be put into commission as soon as possible and will be 
used in connection with the construction operations. The 
specifications call for a 325-kw. direct connected generator 
and engine, one 200-kw. alternator and engine, a 120-kw. 
belt generator and one motor, exciter with transformer, 
switchboards, etc., five vertical 125 horse-power boilers, one 
surface condenser of 2500 square feet cooling surface, two 
duplex boiler feed pumps of 700 horse-power capacity each 
and one 800 horse-power condenser, vacuum feed water 
heaters, purifier, filter and receiver complete. The power 
plant is to be installed at La Boca, on the Isthmus of Pan- 
ama, and the bids are to be received at the office of the assist- 
ant purchasing agent, New York, until March 19. 

The Norfolk Railway & Light Company, Norfolk, Va., 
intends to improve its property at Norfolk, Portsmouth and 
Berkley at a cost of about $1,500,000, $700,000 of which will 
be used for the construction of power stations, $500,000 for 
an extension of the road from Churchland to Suffolk, Va., and 
the balance for cars and improvements on right of way. 

The Board of Public Works, Apalachicola, Fla., will re- 
ceive bids until March 20 for two 66-inch x 16-foot boilers, 
two 1,000,000-gallon pumps, boiler feed pump and heater, air 
compressor and other supplies for the water works. 


Machinery Requirements. 


The Pennsylvania Railroad, through the purchasing 
agent, is making inquiries for a 1500-pound steam drop ham- 
mer, a geared trimming press with sprue cut off of ample 
capacity to serve a 3000-pound hammer which is being 
used for heavy work, a pillar slotter having a stroke not less 
than 40 inches, nor more than 48 inches; a cross feed of not 
less than 34 inches and an in and out adjustment of the too! 
holder of not less than 4 inches. The machine should have 
an extended base plate about 4 feet square, having slots for 
1-inch tee head bolts. This machine is desired for machining 
front end splices of class H-8 locomotive frames. Detail bids 
are asked on clam shell and orange peel type of buckets for 
handling ore. The buckets are to be of the two-line style, 
and used in connection with locomotive crane for ore docks 
at South Buffalo. Separate bids are asked on buckets to 
handle 1, 14% and 2 tons of ore. Complete specifications and 
sketches or prints should be furnished, including weight, di- 
mensions, open and closed, cubical conténts of bucket and 
what percentage of the cubical contents can be figured on for 
filling with ore in regular operations. The foregoing inquir- 
ies are made in addition to the regular tool and machine pro- 
gramme, which has not as yet been authorized. 

The fact that the Dominion Steel Car Company, which 
was organized a short time ago to build steel cars in Canada, 
means to get down to business as soon as possible is illus- 
trated by the activity of its engineers in rushing work on 
the plans. Provisions have already been made for the erec- 
tion of the main building, which will be 150 x 500 feet, di- 
vided in the center by a row of columns. About 700 tons of 
steel will go into the construction of the building, and each 
side of the shop will be served by traveling cranes which 
will approximate 75 feet span, and there will be a traveling 
crane outside for taking care of the material in the yard. 
The shop will be equipped with pumping, shearing and rivet- 
ing machinery besides other tools necessary for steel car con- 
struction, and it is intended that the plant at first will take 
care of about 15 cars a day. No plans for the power house 
have been prepared as yet, except in a general way, but it is 
expected that announcement will be made very shortly as to 
the size of the plant. The Dominion Steel Car Company is 
closely affiliated with the Simplex Railway Appliance Com- 
pany of Canada and 42 Broadway, New York, and it is in- 
tended later on to extend its operations so as to include the 
manufacture of wooden cars. As a matter of fact it is 
thought that the plans of the company include an extension 
of even the steel car plant as soon as is practicable. 

During the past year the machinery trade in this city has 
secured orders for considerable machinery for equipping the 
extensions made to the plant of the Standard Roller Bearing 
Company, Philadelphia, Pa., and now that the company has 
decided to do further extensive building it is probable that 
many of the merchants will get a share of the orders to be 
placed for machinery to equip the new building. The com- 
pany has increased its capital stock from $2,000,000 to 
$3,500,000 to provide for the enlargement of its plant and 
equipment. A four-story building 150 x 200 feet will be im- 
mediately erected for the manufacture of annular ball bear- 
ings on which the company owns basic patents. It will be 
remembered that the company built and equipped with ma- 
chinery during the year a four-story building 95 x 200 feet, 
an iron foundry 70 x 150 feet, two-story hardening and tem- 
pering building 70x 150 feet and a crucible steel casting 
plant 60x 100 feet. With the new building, which will! be 


constructed as soon as possible, the company will employ 
1000 hands in the manufacture of steel balls, ball bearings, 
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roller bearings, automobile axles and annular ball bearings. 

A new plant is to be erected by the Kennedy Valve Mfg. 
Company, Coxsackie, N. Y., at Elmira, N. Y., and when it 
is completed the company will give up its plant at Coxsackie, 
confining its manufacturing to the city of Elmira, where it 
will enjoy better railroad facilities and will have the advan- 
tage of a larger and more up to date plant. The company 
has been considering the advisability of moving from Cox- 
sackie for some time, but was unable until very recently to 
secure a suitable site. Work on the new plant will be begun 
as soon as possible and it will be rushed to completion. The 
company has purchased about 20 acres of land and is erect- 
ing a plant covering about 100,000 square feet. The build- 
ings will be of modern steel and brick construction, and it is 
proposed to erect, besides a main structure, a power house, 
iron and brass foundry, an iron machine shop, a brass ma- 
chine shop, assembling, testing and tool departments and 
other adjuncts for the manufacture of its line of valves, 
hydrants and other specialties. Plans are being prepared for 
the buildings under the direction of T. C. Flynn, mechanical 
superintendent of the company, and it is proposed to first 
complete some of the departments, more probably the foun- 
dries, and to commence manufacturing in Elmira as soon as 
possible. As the other buildings are erected the departments 
will be moved from Coxsackie, and it is probable that before 
next winter sets in the company will be doing all of its man- 
ufacturing at Elmira. Mr. Flynn will establish an office at 
Elmira as soon as practicable, and he is desirous of receiving 
catalogues of building material and machinery equipment 
such as might be used in the plant. Until he takes up his 
office at Elmira Mr. Flynn can be addressed in care of the 
Chamber of Commerce, Elmira, N. Y., as he does not expect 
to go into the question of purchasing equipment until he 
moves his office to that city. The company makes a specialty 
of brass and iron body, gate, globe, angle, check, radiator and 
safety valves, fire hydrants, &c. While considerable of the 
machinery equipment will be moved from Coxsackie, it is the 
intention to make the new plant as modern as possible, and 
as it will be considerably enlarged much new equipment will 
be purchased. 

As soon as the Standard Sanitary Mfg. Company, Pitts- 
burg, Pa., can prepare plans and specifications for its new 
plant at Camden, N. J., it is likely that machinery merchants 
will be favored with orders for quite a lot of new machinery. 
At Camden the company has purchased about 12 acres of 
land on the Pennsylvania Railroad, where it will expend 
about $500,000 in constructing and equipping the new plant 
as soon as work can be commenced. The company is at work 
on the plans for the new buildings, but they are not yet far 
enough along to determine the exact dimensions of the build- 
ings that will be erected. It is expected that when completed 
the plant will give work to about 1000 men. 

The American Wood Working Machinery Company is 
engaged in the erection of a new plant at Gates, Rochester, 
N. Y., on Lyell avenue, near the Otis station of the New 
York Central Railroad. The rear of the plant will abut 
on the railroad tracks. It is contemplated to concentrate 
two or three of the present branches of the company at this 
place, one of which will be the present Rochester branch, 
the F. H. Clement Company. The lot contains 10 acres, on 
which six buildings will be erected. The pattern storage 
building, two stories, 60 x 120 feet, is already built. The 
pattern and carpenter shop will be of the same size and also 
two stories high. The foundry will be a 110 x 200 foot 
building, and an annexed stock building will be 30 x 160 
feet. The power house will be 50 x 100 feet. The largest 
building will be the machine shop, one story high, 570 feet 
long by 180 feet wide. Its central bay will be 60 feet wide, 
the length of the building and 30 feet high, and will contain 
traveling cranes. The office building will be two stories, 50 
x 100 feet. The machine shop, office, pattern shop and pat- 
tern storage will face on Lyell avenue. The engineer for the 
new work is Edwin B. Higby of Rochester. 

The W. P. Davis Machine Company, Rochester, N. Y., 
has work on its new buildings well under way. The new 
site has a 200-foot frontage on St. Paul street, opposite the 
New York Central tracks, and is 300 feet deep. The main 
machine shop will be a steel frame brick building, 140 x 
150 feet, facing on St. Paul street, and will contain a 
10-ton traveling crane. A 40 x 88 foot brick building, three 
stories high, will be used as a pattern shop and storage for 
engines, boilers and generators. Adjoining this building on 
the south there will be a building 75 feet long by 30 feet 
wide, and a switch from the railroad will run transversely 
through both buildings. The machinery store will be 160 
feet long by 40 feet wide, will include four stories and a 
basement, and will be of mill type construction. A lot across 
the street, 58 x 133 feet, has been purchased for future ex- 
tensions. The present work has been so designed that it may 
ultimately be converted into a machine manufacturing plant 
when the store will be erected on the other site. 


Those who follow the trade in sugar mill machinery have 
been capturing a good deal of business for export to Porto 
Rico and Cuba of late, and it is said in the trade that there 
is a good deal of buying still to be done in New York. for 
those islands. Within the last two years American trade in 


this line has developed wonderfully in both of those highly 
productive sugar regions, and, judging from the projects now 
under way by the United Fruit Company and similar corpo- 
rations, the buying will continue heavy during the summer. 
At least two firms landed through their New York offices this 
week big orders for sugar mill machinery both in Porto Rico 
and Cuba, and it is declared that there is still much buying 
to be done from the same source. In connection with export 
trade it is interesting to note that American manufacturers 
of electrical equipment have succeeded in breaking through 
the lines established by England and Germany in India, and 
in consequence manufacturers here are getting considerable 
business from that source. The General Electric Company 
recently received an order for a large amount of electric 
equipment for a power plant in North India which will be 
installed on the Jhelum River. The plant will eventually 
develop 100,000 horse-power capacity and will be used for 
both lighting purposes and to operate a railroad as well as 
furnishing power for textile industries in that section. 

The Hooven, Owens, Rentschler Company, 39 Cortland 
street, New York, has received an order from Chicago for a 
cross compound vertical engine direct connected to a 1000-kw. 
generator, as well as oiders for a 350 horse-power tandem 
compound engine for the Raritan River Clay Company, Perth 
Amboy, N. J.; two 200 horse-power engines for a sugar mill 
at Porto Rico, one 250 horse-power engine for the Rochester 
River Pipe Company, Rochester, N. Y., and two direct con- 
nected engines for the Adams Bay Company, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Within a few days bids will be asked for completing the 
filtration plant at Philadelphia, for which work about $4,000,- 
000 is now available. It is estimated that it will take about 
$7,000,000 to complete the system. It is understood that the 
first bids to be asked will be for the pumping machinery to 
lift the water from the Delaware River into the Torresdale 
filtering beds. It will be remembered that bids for a great 
deal of this work were awarded some time ago, but have 
been annulled by the present administration. 


Business Changes, 


H. F. Frevert, trading under the name of the Frevert 
Machinery Company, is now comfortably located in his new 
and commodious showroom at 18 Dey street, New York, 
where he will carry a large line of new and second-hand 
machinery, acting as agent for many prominent manufactur- 
ing companies. Among the concerns for which Mr. Frevert 
has secured the exclusive agency in this city are the follow- 
ing: Diamond Machine Company, Providence, R. I., emery 
grinding and polishing machinery; George D. Walcott & 
Sons, Jackson, Mich., lathes, shapers and rack cutters; 
Brightman Mfg. Company, Shelby, Ohio, shafting machinery 
and turned shafting; Reading Chain Block Works, Reading, 
Pa., multiple gear chain hoists; Builders’ Iron Foundry, 
Providence, R. I., grinding and buffing machinery; R. A. 
Kelly Company, Xenia, Ohio, crank shapers. In addition to 
representing machine tool builders Mr. Frevert will manufac- 
ture electric traveling cranes, &c. 

The Edge Moor Iron Company has appointed Mackenzie, 
Quarrier & Ferguson, 114 Liberty street, as its New York 
representatives for the sale of its well-known water tube 
boilers. 





Chicago Machinery Market. 


Cuicaao, Inu., March 13, 1906. 


There is no falling off in the demand for machine tools, 
although the absence of noteworthy large lists would indi- 
cate decreased requirements and fewer extensions. Both 
manufacturers and dealers report a satisfactory volume of 
orders, largely for individual tools, and the large percentage 
is for installation in implement plants whose equipment is 
insufficient to meet the heavy demand for vehicles and agri- 
cultural tools. Orders continue to be placed almost daily 
for new machinery for the South Works of the Illinois Steel 
Company and the new plant to be erected at Toleston, Ind. 
Kastern manufacturers of rolling machinery have taken most 
of the orders for the heavy equipment thus far placed, 
although a large amount is still under negotiation. Manu- 
facturers are not catching up on their orders very rapidly 
and deliveries, except from stock in dealers’ hands, are de- 
ferred from two to four months. 

The Independent Pneumatic Tool Company, Chicago, has 
purchased about $50,000 worth of new machinery, including 
lathes, drill presses, grinding machines, &c., most of whieh 
was placed with the Chicago office of Manning, Maxwell & 
Moore. The Independent Company has leased two large 
floors in a building adjoining its plant at Aurora, IIl., where 
this machinery will be installed. The company expects to 
build an addition: to its plant in the near future, having 
outgrown present quarters. It is already about six months 
behind in the filling of orders. " 

The Keller Mfg. Company, Sauk Center, Minn., manu- 
facturer of wagons and agricultural implements, will operate 
a new plant at Joplin, Mo. A building has been secured, 
76 x 900 feet, and this has been cut in two and the width 
increased... The dimensions of each of the buildings when 
improvements are completed will be 100 x 450 feet, two 
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stories in hight. Considerable machinery has already been 
purchased for the new plant, although the company is still 
in the market for wood working tools, wagon making ma- 
chinery and several gas engines. Henry Keller is president. 

The Northwestern Steel & Iron Works, Eau Claire, 
Wis, will double its capacity this spring. The company 
makes a specialty of portable engines, from 2 horse-power 
up, for use on farms and with portable saw mills. 

The Murray Iron Works Company, Burlington, Iowa, is 

contemplating the enlargement of its boiler shop and will 
probably install another hydraulic riveter. Orders have 
already been placed by the company for a Corliss cylinder 
boring machine, one turret lathe, one milling machine and 
one motor driven splitting shear, as well as an additional 
molding machine for the foundry. The company has re- 
cently taken up the manufacture of the Prenzel force feed 
roll and during the past year brought out a new disk sharp- 
ener, which it is stated is received with high favor by the 
: y blacksmiths. 
i T. Ryerson & Son, Chicago, ‘among other con- 
tracts closed recently, report the following: Illinois Steel 
Company, 50-inch drill press, 8-foot Lennox rotary shear, 
Cc. & A. splitting shear and a number of heavy punches ; 
punches and drills for the Comanche Mining & Smelting 
Company, Bisbee, Ariz.; 8-foot Lennox splitting shear, 
Kewanee Boiler Company, Kewanee, IIl.; 8-foot Lennox 
shear, Union Iron Works, Spokane, Wash. ; Lennox bevel 
shear, Pennsylvania Steel Company, Steelton, Pa., and a 
similar shear to Potter Brothers, Pottstown, Pa. 

Following the starting of the 1500-kw. Allis-Chalmers 
turbine unit at the plant of the Utica Gas & Electric Com- 
pany, Utica, N. Y., and the recent installation of a 5500-kw. 
unit at the Williamsburg station of the Brooklyn Rapid 
Transit Company, the Allis-Chalmers Company, Milwaukee, 
has installed and now has under construction 28,000 kw. 
in turbine alternator units. The New York Edison Com- 
pany, New York; Westchester Lighting Company, New 
Rochelle. N. Y.: United States Locomotive Equipment Com- 
pany, Dayton, Ohio, and the Memphis Consolidated Gas & 
Electric Company, Memphis, Tenn., each has on order a 
1h00-kw. unit. Three 1500-kw. units have been purchased 
by John 1. Beggs, president of the Milwaukee Electric Rail- 
way & Light Company, Milwaukee, for installation in the 
power house of the new terminal station and office building, 
which is rapidly nearing completion. The latest additions 
to the list are the Kokomo, Marion & Western Traction 
Company, Kokomo, Ind., recent purchaser of a 1000-kw. 
unit, and the Western Canada Cement & Coal Company, 
Calgary, Canada, which has just placed an order for three 
units, each of 1000 kw. Other contracts recently taken cover 
a large number of engines, electrical equipment, &c. 

The Stiles-Morse Company, Chicago, announces the re- 
moval of its offices on March 15 from 65 West Washington 
street to room 201 Western Union Building. The company 
is selling agent for sheet metal working machinery manu- 
factured by the E. W. Bliss Company, Brooklyn, N. Y. ' 

The Hills-McCanna Company, Chicago, which was in- 
corporated in 1888, has taken over the business of Robert E. 
Hills and will continue in the steam specialty business. Mr. 
Hills. in his announcement to the trade, states that the 
change was the result of the fact that both companies have 
been extending and there were conflicting interests, and in 
the future he will give al] his time and attention to the com- 
bined business as president and treasurer of the company. 

Dividends.—Sloss-Sheftield Steel & Iron Company has 
declared the regular quarterly dividend of 1% per cent. on 
the preferred stock and the regular semiannual dividend of 
214, per cent. on the common stock, both payable April 2. 





Philadelphia [Machinery Market. 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., March 138, 1906. 

There has been a better demand for some classes of ma- 
chine tools during the past week. While the amount of busi- 
ness placed has not aggregated a very large figure, it has been 
enough to encourage the belief that general business in this 
territory will become more active at an early date. The one 
particular element of uncertainty at the present time, how- 
ever, is the possibility of a coal strike, and until that matter 
is settled it is hardly anticipated that much improvement can 
be expected. At the present time it is impossible to fathom 
what the outcome will be. One day indications appear favor- 
Mle for some agreement between the miners and operators, 
while the next day an agreement appears hopeless. Manu- 
facturers are protecting their interests in view of a strike. 
Raw materials are being stocked in some cases, while others 
are transacting their business along very conservative lines. 
In the mining districts would-be purchasers of tools and ma- 
chinery are withholding their orders for the time, and should 
a satisfactory settlement of the difficulty be reached there is 
no doubt that there will be quite a rush of this deferred busi- 
ness. Locally both manufacturers and dealers are feeling the 
withdrawal of this immediate business, the former, however, 
not to as great an extent as the latter, who are well booked 
with orders at the time. 


Inquiries have improved and appear to cover the general 
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line of tools and equipment, the greater part of the demand 
being for small lots and for single tools for extension and 
replacement. Railroad requirements are light, and the ab- 
sence of specifications covering any large equipment for new 
shops in this territory continues. 

Manufacturers have as much business on their books as 
they can conveniently handle; plants are being operated at 
their full capacity and in many instances are working over- 
time in order to make deliveries, which are even then fre- 
quently delayed considerably beyond the expected time. Defi- 
nite dates on future deliveries are being refused in some 
cases pending settlement of the threatened coal strike. 

‘The demand for second-hand machinery, boilers and en- 
gines continues fairly active, but is not as good as it has 
been. The same conditions which govern the market in gen- 
era] are applicable to this branch of the machinery trade, and 
it is expected that the demand will not be largely increased 
until conditions are more settled. 

The foundry trades continue very active and specifications 
are coming out freely both for gray iron and for steel cast- 
ings. The gray iron foundry situation continues to improve 
and deliveries on machinery castings are reported more 
prompt than for several months back. 

Steel casting plants are taking on a large tonnage of 
business and find it difficult in a number of cases to meet 
deliveries asked for by their customers. 

The Midvale Steel Company has awarded the contract 
for a new fireproof blacksmith shop to be erected at its Nice- 
town plant to Henry Brockelhurst, contractor and builder. 
It will be 24 feet high and measure 80 x 180 feet, and will be 
constructed largely of reinforced concrete. 

John Nuttall, dealer in second-hand machinery, engines 
and boilers, has let a contract for a new warehouse on Fifth 
street, below Montgomery avenue. It will be three stories 
high, 50 x 100 feet, and of slow burning construction. The 
new building will be used for the storage and display of ma- 
chinery and tools, and a portion will also be used as a ma- 
chine shop. 

Milligan & Weber, architects and engineers, 520 Walnut 
street, have prepared plans for a ten-story fireproof factory 
building to be erected in this city at an estimated cost of 
$450,000. It will measure 98 x 220 feet and reinforced con- 
crete will enter largely in its construction. Specifications 
provide for an electric power plant, four elevators and a 
sprinkling system. Bids will be received for the work on 
March 26. The location of the building, together with the 
name of the owner, is withheld for the present, 

The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company has filed plans 
with the Bureau of Building Inspection for extensive termi- 
nal improvements in the southern section of the city. The 
proposed improvements include the construction of a large 
roundhouse, car and locomotive repair shop, general utility 
shop and extensive freight yards. It is probable that work 
will be started at an early date and that after its completion 
the buildings now being occupied for the above purposes will 
be abandoned.. The improvements occupy land between 
Twenty-fifth and Dickinson streets and Thirty-sixth street 
and the Schuylkill River. 

I. H. Johnson, Jr., & Co., Inc., are very busy. The de- 
mand for lathes has been good and a large number of orders 
are on the company’s books. Sales recently covered a num- 
ber of tools ranging from 18 to 60 inch swing, with varying 
lengths of bed. Several large lathes weighing up to 100,000 
pounds each have been furnished several customers, while 
others of different sizes and weights have been shipped to 
both Eastern and Western steel plants. All departments of 
the plant are being operated at full capacity and orders for 
heavy tools are being taken for extended delivery only. 

Dienelt & Eisenhardt, Inc., note an increased demand for 
dead stroke hammers, hydraulic jacks and for their line of 
Monarch electrical generators and motors. The foundry de- 
partment of their plant is running at full capacity on a gen- 
eral line of castings, while the machine shop is crowded with 
general and special work. Hydraulic jacks are being shipped 
in quantity to the various railroads and other customers. A 
number of both generators and motors have been furnished 
various customers and a large number are still on order. 

The E. H. Mumford Company finds inquiries for foundry 
molding machines extremely good from all classes of foun- 
dries, and a number of very satisfactory orders have recently 
been booked from parties in the New England, Middle and 
Central Western States, including among others five 13 x 
18 split pattern power ramming machines, three 12-inch pow- 
er ramming machines, one 14 x 16 and one 20 x 20 split 
pattern power ramming machine and a 36-inch square 
power rammer. A 14 x 16 split pattern machine and a 
large power rammer are also to be shipped for export to 
England. Two 14x16 and one 13x18 Rathbone-Mumford 
multiple molding machines, including flasks, on which a pro- 
duction of 60 molds per hour is guaranteed by the makers 
with one man (working in gray iron) are also being built 
for one of its customers. 

The Champion Blower & Forge Company, Lancaster, Pa., 
began operating its new foundry on the 8th inst. The new 
building is 70 x 360 feet, equipped with job and trav- 
eling cranes, three cupolas having a capacity of 45 tons 
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daily, sand blast apparatus and an independent power plant. 
The old foundry department of the plant will be turned into 
a machine and erecting shop, 14,000 square feet being avail- 
able for this purpose. Nearly all of the equipment for the 
machine shop is of a special character, for which orders 
have already been placed. The Champion Company has had 
a heavy demand for its line of Nos. 400 and 200 blowers, as 
well as for lever and self feed drills, and has found it neces- 
sary even with its increased facilities to go into the market 
for castings for whirlwind blast tuyere irons, one order for 
5000 of which was recently placed. The improvements under 
way and in contemplation will enable this company to in- 
crease its facilities over 50 per cent. 





New England Machinery Market. 


WorCESTER, MASS., March 13, 1906. 

The machinery dealers report conditions unchanged. 
Manufacturers are occasionally heard to say that inquiries 
have fallen off to some extent during the past few weeks. 
Others report the contrary to be true and that there is an 
increase, if anything. Where it is an impossibility to get 
deliveries better than late summer some cautious buyers are 
hesitating, watching for any sign that would indicate a let up 
in general business. It is needless to say that ho such sign 
has yet appeared. Some of the machine tool manufacturers 
are striving to lay out their product so that they can live 
religiously up to their promises of delivery, believing that the 
obligation on their part at this time is much greater than in 
less prosperous days and that to establish the reputation for 
‘promptness will count later on when times are not so good. 

The semiannual meeting of the National Machine Tool 
Builders’ Association will be held at the Chalfonte Hotel, 
Atlantic City, Tuesday and Wednesday, May 1 and 2. It is 
the intention of President E. M. Woodward to make it a 
strictly business meeting. No guests will be invited. Imme- 
diately after the meeting is called to order the various sec- 
tions representing the various classes of machine tools will 
retire to meet as committees and when their work is com- 
pleted the meeting as a whole will be resumed, thus making 
it certain that all members may be present during the de- 
liberations of the association. Thus the first day will be de- 
voted to committee work probably, and the second to the 
general meeting. A programme of the business to come 
before the convention will be issued later. It is certain 
that there will be a large attendance, the place of meeting 
being an additional attraction, which will bring together 
not only the members but in many instances their wives. 

The Boston local association of the National Supply and 
Machinery Dealers’ Association will hold its second meeting 
Thursday, when important matters will come up for private 
consideration. At the first meeting committees were ap- 
pointed to take up the various questions of interest to the 
trade and important results are expected, working to the 
mutual advantage of the dealers and the manufacturers. 
The manufacturers of both machine tools and supplies are 
doing everything in their power to co-operate with the plans 
of the local association, especially with a view to bringing 
to an end the cutting of prices. The association will have no 
distinctive name beyond that of the local association of the 
National Supply and Machinery Dealers’ Association. For- 
mal organization with officers may be effected later, but 
probably not for the present. Meetings will be held bi- 
weekly until the work mapped out has been consumated. 

The action of the manufacturers of chucks in procuring 
a uniform price to dealers and also a uniform minimum re- 
sale price is working out excellently. The dealers by their 
agreement will be insured a profit, which has been the ex- 
ception in the past, the competition having been exceed- 
ingly keen. It is said that dealers were fortunate when they 
made anything on their sales of chucks. To-day under the 
new arrangement, while the profit is not large it is at 
least a profit, and satisfaction is universally expressed with 
the new order of things. The local association will have an 
important function in furthering this class of agreement be- 
tween dealers, and doubtless between manufacturers. 

The Charlestown Navy Yard is establishing a new system 
of buying small tools, hardware and other small wares for 
its various departments, and the machinery dealers are hop- 
ing that the system will extend to purchases of machine 
tools. There will be one central purchasing office, with 
sample rooms, where the various classes of standard goods 
may be permanently displayed and purchases will be by 
sample, There has been much fault found both among the 
dealers and at the navy yard because of frequent purchase 
under substitute bids instead of under the specifications sent 
out, the wording of the specifications permitting this sub- 
stitution. With small tools specifications will be according 
to sample, the dealers have been informed, and they are 
pleased with the outlook. Some houses which have of late 
months kept out of this market because of what seemed the 
impossibility of success against the lower bids on substitute 
goods are now entering the field, because they feel that there 
is some assurance of meeting only legitimate competition. 
This new condition has not yet extended to machine tools, 
but it is hoped that the success of the experiment with small 
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tools will lead to a change in the present system under which 
the lower bids of a manufacturer or dealer who has some- 
thing cheaper to sell is generally accepted at Washington, 
whether or not the tool is what is needed at the yards. 
This is the open complaint of the machiné tool dealers and 
the private complaint of officials at the navy yard. 

Waterbury, Conn., is to have a new industry, the Water- 
bury Metal Company, which will begin the manufacture of 
German silver and other specialties on a considerable scale. 
The company is incorporated with a capital stock of $100,- 
000, the incorporators being Abel Kenworthy, Frank P. 
Welton and Robert D. Somers. Twelve acres of land have 
been purchased in the northwestern part of the city. Three 
brick buildings will be erected immediately, one 100 feet 
square, a casting shop 50 x 100 feet, capacity of 2U furnaces, 
and a power house. It is planned to have the plant com- 
pleted in the late summer and to begin manufacturing in the 
autumn. The Kenworthy Engineering Company, Water- 
bury, is the engineer in charge of the work. Considerable 
equipment will be required. The Kenworthy Company states 
that it will have to confine agents from the various houses 
to visits by appointment. The company wishes to be con- 
versant with all the best equipment in the market and will 
be glad to make the necessary appointments. 

The United Drug Company, Boston, Mass., is to erect 
a five-story addition, 100 feet long, to its plane plant and 
will require equipment to furnish about 250 horse-power. 

In order to properly handle its increased business in New 
England Warren Webster & Co., Camden, N. J., manufactur- 
ers of steam heating apparatus, vacuum feed water heaters 
and purifiers, &c., have removed their Boston office from 
1116 to 1108 Penn Mutual Building, where more commodious 
quarters have been secured. 





Cincinnati [Machinery Market. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, March 13, 1906. 

Trade in machine tools during the past week has shown 
no signs of falling off. While there have been no special 
large individual orders booked considerable new business in 
the way of small orders has come forward, and the result 
is that everybody is just as busy as he can be. The foreign 
trade continues to be far above normal, but of course the 
large majority of builders are drawing most of their busi- 
ness from domestic sources, which is exceptionally general 
and comes from all sections of the United States. The agi- 
tation of the German tariff has not been without beneficial 
results and quite a number of rush shipments have been for- 
warded. 

More or less uneasiness is noted among local manufac- 
turing industries in regard to the outcome of the controversy 
between the coal operators and miners. It appeared reason- 
ably certain last week that a settlement was in sight, but 
developments since that time show the situation to be any- 
thing but satisfactory. While reports indicate that a num- 
ber of plants have considerable coal on hand to meet an 
emergency of this kind, there is no disputing the fact that 
many would be crippled to such an extent that it would re- 
quire months to recuperate. 

The exceptionally mild winter has not been without its 
benefits to several industries. ‘Take, for example, the struc- 
tural interests, which with few exceptions have been able to 
continue work during the entire season. Again, as the nat- 
ural ice crop has been a complete failure and dealers were 
unable to gather a single pound it has had the effect of plac- 
ing the manufacturers of artificial ice machinery in the 
front ranks, and plants of this character are crowded with 
work endeavoring to supply the demand. 

The Industrial Bureau, through Secretary Finch, is put- 
ting forth every endeavor toward securing new plants to 
locate in this city. At this time President William Lodge 
and F. H. Ballman are visiting a town in northern Indiana 
negotiating with parties who have made overtures in this 
direction and it is hoped that satisfactory arrangements 
may be made to induce them to come. 

The new steel castings plant is being pushed forward as 
rapidly as possible and the company hopes to be ready for 
active operations some time in May. Switches now connect 
the plant with one of the railroads and the structural work 
and other material are being handled in a more satisfactory 
manner than formerly. The policy of this company is to 
seek industries that will consume its product and make such 
arrangements as will consume the entire output of the plant. 
Such negotiations are now in progress and everything ap- 
pears assured for an auspicious opening. 

The I. & E. Greenwald Company, manufacturer of boil- 
ers, engines and gears, the oldest concern of its kind in this 
city, has been purchased by a syndicate of Cincinnati capi- 
talists, at the head of which is Henry Burkhold, one of our 


most enterprising and influential citizens. Mr. Burkhold 
states that the policy of the company will be radically 


changed and be made. more aggressive. It is the intention 
either to enlarge the present plant or, if deemed best, to se- 
cure a new location and build thereon a plant that will have 
more than double the capacity of the present one. The re- 
organization, which takes place on the 14th of the month, 
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contemplates an increase of capital to $500,000, of which 
$300,000 will be common and $200,000 6 per cent. cumula- 
tive preferred stock. The name will not be changed, but an 
entirely new official list will administer its affairs. 

Dravo, Doyle & Co. have been awarded the contract for 
electric generating machinery for the Eastern pumping sta- 
tion at their bid of $28,692. 

The L, Schreiber & Sons Company, whose plant on Highth 
street was recently damaged by fire, has begun the erection 
of a brick and steel structure adjoining its other buildings 
at Norwood. This building will be 70 x 400 feet and will be 
used for ornamental iron work, taking the place of the second 
story of the Eighth street plant. The central bay, which is 
41 feet high, is to be equipped with a traveling crane 23 feet 
from floor to crane rail and be covered with a saw tooth 
roof. The lean-to, which is 30 feet high, will be a two-story 
structure and be used for general purposes. The company 
suffered considerable inconvenience as a result of the fire, but 
was able to carry forward all contracts without serious delay. 
Such of the present equipment as can be utilized will be 
removed to the new plant and additional machinery will be 
secured. 

The D. T. Williams Valve Company has outgrown its 
present location and is negotiating for the purchase of a strip 
of ground on which will be erected a plant costing approxi- 
mately $150,000. The location, which up to the present time 
is being kept secret, is said to be in the heart of the city and 
to be especially adapted for manufacturing purposes. This 
company has made a remarkable record during the first year 
of its existence, having found present facilities entirely in- 
adequate to take care of its growing trade. It is finding a 
ready market for its product among the large shipbuilding 
interests and navy yards of the country. It has been found 
necessary to add a number of lathes during the week. A 
large business is also done along the line of automobiles. 
The new plant will be equipped with all the latest and most 
improved machinery, which contemplates the purchase of 
quite a list. 

—_——_ 3+ 


Government Purchases. 


WasHIneotTon, D. C., March 13, 1906. 


A motor is included in the large amount of supplies for 
which the Bureau of Supplies and Accounts, Navy Depart- 
ment, Washington, is asking bids until March 27 for the 
Eastern navy yards. 

The following bids were opened March 3 for supplies for 
the Isthmian Canal Commission : 

Bidder 31, Handlan-Buck Mfg. Company, St. Louis; 49, 
Niles-Bement-Pond Company, New York; 55, Pratt & Whit- 
new Company, Hartford, Conn.; 91, Manning, Maxwell & 
Moore, New York. : 

Class 83. One toolroom engine lathe—Bidder 55, $780; 
91, $746.70. 

Class 84. One heading and forging machine—Bidder 31, 
$1490; 91, $1489.51. 

Class 85. One hand bending rolls—Bidder 31, $470; 49, 
$647. 

The following bids were opened March 6 for machinery 
for the navy yards: 

Bidder 1, Alliance Machine Company, Alliance, Ohio; 
2, Ajax Mfg. Company, Cleveland, Ohio; 4, American Wood- 
working Machinery Company, New York; 7, George F. Blake 
Mfg. Company, New York; 8, Brown & Sharpe Mfg. Com- 
pany, Providence, R. I.; 9, E. W. Bliss Company, Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; 12, Blaisdell Machinery Company, Bradford, Pa.; 13, 
Bignall & Keeler Mfg. Company, Edwardsville, Ll.; 15, 
Becker & Brainard Milling Machine Company, Hyde Park, 
Mass.; 16, Charles H. Besly Company, Chicago, Ill.; 22, 
California Hydraulic Engineering & Supply Company, San 
Francisco, Cal.; 26, A S. Cameron Steam Pump Works, New 
York; 27, Compressed Air Machinery Company, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal.; 28, Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company, New 
York; 33, Clayton Air Compressor Works, New York; 37, 
M. T. Davidson, Brooklyn, N. Y.; 39, Diamond Machine 
Company, Providence, R. I.; 40, Drew Machinery Agency, 
Manchester, N. H.; 42, Eaton, Cole & Burnham Company, 
Bridgeport, Conn.; 43, Erie Foundry Company, Erie, Pa.; 
44, J. A. Fay & Egan Company, Cincinnati, Ohio; 46, Wal- 
ver H. Foster Company, New York; 48, Fairbanks Company, 
New York; 49, Gregg Company, Limited, Newburgh, N. Y.; 
53, Garvin Machine Company, New York; 56, Henshaw, 
Bulkley & Co, San Francisco, Cal.; 58, Hallidie Machinery 
Company, South Seattle, Wash. ; 59, Handlan-Buck Mfg. Com- 
pany, St. Louis, Mo.; 60, Hendey Machine Company, Tor- 
rington, Conn.; 64, Ingersoll-Rand Company, New York; 
69, Kilbourne & Jacobs Mfg. Company, Columbus, Ohio; 73, 
Monarch Engineering Mfg. Company, Baltimore, Md.; 75, 
Manning, Maxwell & Moore, New York; 83, Manhattan Sup- 
ply Company, New York; 89, Niles-Bement-Pond Company, 
New York ; 93, Pilling Air Engine Company, Detroit, Mich. ; 
96, Pratt & Whitney Company, Hartford, Conn. ; 97, Pacific 
Tool & Supply Company, San Francisco, Cal; 98, Prentiss 
Tool & Supply Company, New York; 101, Royce & Ricketts, 
Washington, D. C.; 105, Railway Appliances Company, Chi- 
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cago, Ill.; 106, Rockwell Engineering Company, New York; 
110, Sanson & Rowland, Philadelphia, Pa.; 119, J. Jacob 
Shannon & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; 122, George C. Thomas, 
New York; 124, The Van Dyck-Churchill Company, New 
York ; 130, Ernst Wiener Company, New York; 134, Chand- 
ler & Farquhar Company, Boston, Mass. 


Schedale No, 356. 


Class 1. One pipe cutting and threading machine—Bid- 

der 13, $630; 40, $1015; 42, $740; 46, $750; 48, $820; 53, 

577 ; 59, $850; 89, $785, $620, $660; 101, $572; 119, $750; 
124, $517. 

Class 2. Ten single dump cars—Bidder 49, $2041.80; 59, 
$2500 ; 69, $1755 and $2518; 119, $1421.40; 122, $1520; 130, 
$1525. 

Schedule No, 357. 


Class 11. Two steam drop hammers, 800 pounds, double 
frame, suitable for drop forge frame—Bidder 1, $2750; 43, 
$2855 ; 75, $2200, $2360, $2398 and $2612; 89, $2410. 

Class 12. Two steam drop hammers, 2000 pounds—Bid- 
der 1, $4950; 43, $4555; 75, $4200, $4900, $4800, $5200; 
89, $4260. 

Class 13. One trimming press, geared 4-inch stroke—Bid- 
der 9, $1600 ; 40, $1294 and $1199; 75, $1825; 101, $1572. 

Class 14, One trimming press, suitable for trimming 
drop forges—Bidder 9, $690; 40, $626 and $558; 75, $630; 
101, $685. 

Class 15. One forging machine—Bidder 2, $7025. 

Class 16. One heading, upsetting and forging machine— 
Biager 2, $1825; 40, $1955; 101, $2825 and $1971. 

Class 17. One back geared crank shaper—Bidder 53, 
$425 ; 60, $400 ; 75, $400 ; 98, $589.25; 101, $410; 134, $360. 

Class 18. One die sinking machine—Bidder 15, $735; 
89, $450; 96, $890. 

Class 19. One planer, high speed, with two heads—Bidder 
134, $925. 

Class 20. Two vertical milling machines, with 20-inch 
asann table—Bidder 15, $1448; 53, $1000; 75, $1550; 98, 
$1470. 

Class 21. Two vertical milling machines, with 27%4-inch 
rotary table—Bidder 15, $2844; 53, $1996; 59, $2920; 75, 
$3030 ; 98, $2100. 
$2 Class 22. Three heating furnaces or forges—Bidder 134, 

285. 








Schedule No, 358. 


Class 31. One double cabinet makers’ saw, complete with 

motor—Bidder 4, $545; 44, $750; 83, $874. 
Schedule No, 359. 

Class 41. One 34-inch cutting off motor driven machine 
—Bidder 96, $850. 

Class 42. One motor driven Landis 2-inch single head 
bolt cutter—Bidder 40, $511; 46, $730; 59, $750; 101, $535. 

Class 48. One gypsy air winch—Bidder 93, $515; 105, 
$500. 

Class 44, One No. 2 Rockwell double chamber melting 
furnace—Bidder 73, $375 and $425; 106, $1595. 


Schedule No, 360. 


Class 55. One self contained straight line steam driven 
air compressor and one steel air receiver—Bidder 12, $720 
and $820; 22, $792; 27, $775; 28, $659.50; 33, $705; 40, 
$904 and $810; wv, $646; 64, $633. 

Class 65. One disk grinder, motor driven—Bidder 16, 
$775.50; 39, $625; 97, $777.50. 

Schedule No, 362. 


Class 72. One universal back geared milling machine— 

Bidder 8, $1697.50; 15, $1679; 56, $1732; 89, $1700. 
Schedule No, 381, 

Class 153. Twelve vertical single boiler feed pumps for 
steam launches—Bidder 7, $628.20; 26, $600; 37, $588; 110, 
$659.52. 

The following awards have been made fur supplies for 
the navy yards, bids for which were opened February 20: 

Hallidie Machinery Company, Seattle, Wash., class 23, 
one cornice brake, $231. 

J. Edward Ogden Company, New York, class 61, one hand 
power single I-beam traveling crane, $333. 

Niles-Bement-Pond Company, New York, class 71, one 
engine lathe, $750. 

Pratt & Whitney Company, Hartford, Conn., class 72, 
one tool makers’ lathe, $592. 

J. A. Fay & Egan Company, New York, class 73, one 
improved jointer and facing machine, $340. 

Northern Electrical Mfg. Company, Madison, Wis., class 
74, one motor driven grinding and polishing machine, $260. 

Becker-Brainard Milling Machine Company, Hyde Park, 
Mass., class 75, one No. 2 universal milling machine, $1112. 

Oliver Machinery Company, Grand Rapids, Mich., class 
76, one band sawing machine, $724. 

American Ship Windlass Company, Providence, R. L., 
class 88, two steam winches, $1730. 

Under bids opened February 27 for supplies for the navy 
yards Allan Bruce Blakemore, New Orleans, La., has been 
awarded class 15, two duplex stetam pumps, $358. 
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Bessemer Steel in Great Britain in 1905. 


Statistics just published by the British Iron Trade 
Association show that the output of Bessemer steel in- 
gots in the United Kingdom in 1905 was 2,009,712 tons, 
as compared with 1,781,533 tons in 1904, 1,910,018 tons in 
1903 and 1,825,779 tons in 1902. 

The output of acid Bessemer ingots in 1905 was 
1,117,731 tons, or 11,493 tons less than in 1904, while 
the output of basic Bessemer ingots showed an impor- 
tant increase, being 891,981 tons, as against 652,309 tons 
in 1904 and 593,103 tons in 1903. The total output of 
Bessemer steel by districts is shown in the table below, 
with the distribution of basic and acid ingots: 








Acid ingots. Basic ingots. Totals. 

District. Gross tons. Gross tons. Gross tons. 
Ok eee 425,155 35,502 460,657 
EE wo obs Gis 64.0% d5008 113,108 260,072 373,180 
PE MR ices kcaenaawes 276,850 91,555 368,405 
Cumberland and Lancashire.. 302,618 278,502 581,120 
Staffordshire, Scotland, &c... ...... 226,350 226,350 
OE ites Wied ad a saad 1,117,731 891,981 2,009,712 
ny MEE od a:4 +: ke see 0m 1,129,224 652,309 1,781,533 
Ss Da ok Phe ke dRERS 1,316,915 593,103 1,910,018 


The British output of Bessemer steel rails in 1905 
was 951,552 tons, as compared with 916,374 tons in 1904, 
1,061,441 tons in 1903 and 903,216 in 1902. The output 
of open hearth rails in 1905, which has already been pub- 
lished, was 108,953 tons. The following table gives the 
output of semifinished and finished Bessemer steel for 


which returns were received for 1905: 
Gross tons. 


CU ate CU Resse eh 6 oe 6 ha Ree 4c cdleae ce eeeusedtes 951,552 
EMV A WeN wee e eh cue nase nd con caahrealdbeae waaeus 288,980 
TTT eRe OCTET Tere ee ee 286,082 
ee Ss og oi twin nds 8:0 ee iene a Re 187,973 

ick ded Wile ow ccald dnd weaten, Kes cs wokdare ee Bias 1,714,587 


The number of Bessemer converters in operation in 
the United Kingdom in 1905 was 60, while 16 were idle, 
7 of the 16 being in South Wales. The total number 
of works engaged in the manufacture of Bessemer steel 
in 1905 was 19, of which 7 produced between 100,000 
and 200,000 tons each, while only 1 produced over 200,- 
000 tons. 

The London Jron and Coal Trades Review, comment- 
ing on the Bessemer steel statistics for 1905, says: “The 
idea that the Bessemer steel industry is likely to be 
wholly superseded by that of the open hearth is certainly 
not encouraged by the recent records of the two processes. 
It is true that in our own country the quantity of steel 
produced by the open hearth process was nearly twice 
the quantity produced by the Bessemer process, and it is 
also true that in the United States, where the Bessemer 
process was in almost exclusive possession of the field 
until ten years ago, the make of open hearth steel ingots 
in 1904 was 43 per cent. of the combined make of the 
two processes. But, on the other hand, our own produc- 
tion of Bessemer steel in 1905 has been greater than that 
of any year since 1890; greater indeed than that of any 
year in the history of the trade, excepting only each of 
the four years ended with 1890, from which point the 
open hearth process took its large and rapid rise. Nor 
must it be overlooked that in 1905 the United States 
increased its previous year’s output of Bessemer steel 
by the colossal figure of 3,082,000 tons, a figure which is 
not at all likely to have been approached by the gain of 
open hearth steel for the same year, and that the total 
output of Bessemer steel in the three principal countries 
will in 1905 have been about 19,500,000 tons, of which 153,- 
000,000 tons have been ascertained, and 6,500,000 tons are 
assumed to have been the output of Germany, being 550,- 
000 tons in excess of the output of the previous year.” 


oe 


The Pennsylvania Railroad Pension Department in 
six years has authorized in pension allowances to retired 
employees of the company $2,004,087.59, as follows: 1905, 
$390,000; 1904, $390,000; 1903, $359,374.32; 1902, $328,- 
403.10; 1901, $292,290.20 and 1900, $244,019.97. In the 
six years 2700 employees have been retired as pensioners, 
of which number 890 have died. Of the total number 
retired, 688 were between 65 and 69 years and 546 were 
retired on their own request. 
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HARDWARE 


NE of the most interesting and important phenomena 
0 in the Hardware business has been the steady and 
constant decline in value of all Hardware items during 
the past half century. Although there have been bursts 
of high prices during boom periods or because of arti- 
ficial restrictions, yet, on the whole, the trend has been 
steadily downward. Two causes have worked to pro- 
duce this effect—the discoveries of enormous bodies of 
ore, thus rendering raw material much cheaper, and the 
multiplication and greater efficiency of machinery, thus 


greatly decreasing the cost of finished articles. 


The result has been that all dealers in Hardware, 
from manufacturers to retailers, have been confronted by 
a serious problem. It has needed the greatest ingenuity 
and exceptional enterprise to overcome the difficulties 
brought about by this condition, since, with the constant 
cheapening of all products, it has become necessary to 
do a great deal more in the way of tonnage in order to 
equal the same volume in dollars and cents, while, on 
the other hand, the cost of doing business has increased 
rather than decreased. In many instances—in fact, in 
most twice as much tonnage must be 
handled now as 50 years ago to reach the same amount 
in value, and yet it costs more actually, though not 
proportionately, to do this increased volume of business. 
The solution of the problem therefore was to increase 
the volume of business to the extent where it could be 
done economically, on the basis of an expense account 
that was largely of a fixed nature. 

This is one reason why Hardware has expanded far 
beyond its original limits and now embraces so many 
lines that once formed separate and distinct pursuits in 
themselves. The volume of business must be had if 
success was to be attained, so the field of legitimate 
Hardware was found too small to meet the demand 
other territories were invaded and occupied. 


cases—nearly 


and 


There are, however, signs that the pendulum has per- 
haps reached its farthest limit and may swing in the 
other direction. As recently stated in these columns, the 
question of the necessary supply of raw material is be- 
coming of more than academic interest, and the trend of 
ore prices for the time seems to be upward. Beyond 
this lies a problem that is world wide in its significance 
and effect and whose far-reaching results can only be 
conjectured at present, and that is the steadily increas- 
ing supply of gold. As this precious metal is the world’s 
standard, it follows if its production increases beyond 
commercial and financial needs for it as currency or the 
basis for currency that there can be but one result, and 
that a falling in the value of gold itself as a purchasing 
power, which can only be shown in one way, since gold 
is the standard—the rise in the value of those things 
which it buys. Unlike the useful metals, the discoveries 
of new bodies of precious metals seem to be proceeding 
faster than even the actual demand, so that the possible 
scarcity of the useful metals, on one hand, and the grow- 
ing supply of gold, on the other hand, promise to change 
and possibly, for a time at least, arrest that downward 
trend in prices which has been so marked for so many 
years and which finds so many striking illustrations in 
the Hardware market. 

This decline in values and the consequent, increasing 
difficulties of business and this menace to trade would 


have been far more serious in its effects if it had not 
been for two great compensations. One is the extra- 
ordinary multiplication of articles and commodities of 
all kinds which have found their place in the market and 
have moved steadily and with growing volume through 
the channels of trade. Those who are living in these 
days can hardly realize the change which has come over 
the character of the manufactured products which are 
regularly bought and sold and the extent to which they 
are multiplied in number and variety. With the decreas- 
ing price there has been more than a proportionate in- 
crease in the variety and volume of the goods which are 
going into consumption. This has served as a constant 
and most potent factor in preventing the stagnation and 
loss which would have been inevitable if with a declin- 
ing market there had been no increase in tonnage or in 


the variety of articles which are the subject matter of 
commerce, 


Another influence, in spite of a market 
prices have been gradually lowering, has been the 
prevalence of general prosperity and the great amount 
of money which has been in circulation. This fact, with 
the progress of civilization along material lines, the de- 
sire on the part of the people to enjoy increasingly the 
luxuries of life, and the effort on the part of those who 
are engaged in industry and enterprise in general to de- 
velop and push them to the most successful results, has 
with other influences conspired to make a great volume 
of business, which to those who are in a position to avail 
themselves of its benefits yields larger profits than the 
simpler conditions of a generation or two ago, with 


higher prices, fewer commodities and a narrower market. 
——————+-oe_ —_—__ 


Condition of Trade. 


Most manufacturers report business in heavy vol- 
ume, some of them finding that March, like January and 
February, is bettering the record of any previous year. 
There is not, however, entire uniformity in this experi- 
ence, as in certain lines there is a less urgent demand, 
presumably because the trade have already purchased 
liberally for the season’s supply. 
material change. 


in which 


Prices are without 
As a rule they are very firm, a few 
lines being weak as the result of the breaking up of 
combinations or other artificial means of sustaining the 
market, or in consequence of some special conditions ap- 
plying to the lines in question. Many kinds of goods 
are feeling the effect of the higher prices for lumber, an 
influence which will probably have for years to come 
increasing effect on the prices of goods into which wood 
enters. The trade fortunately is comparatively free 
from labor disturbances or disquietude, but the manu- 
facturers’ costs have been materially increased because 
of the gradual advances which from time to time have 
been made in wages during the past few years. The in- 
creasing cost of doing business is also a factor which 
impresses itself in the manufacturing plants, as well as 
in the stores of the merchants throughout the country. 


Chicago. 


Jobbers report no diminution of orders from the retail 
trade, notwithstanding the heavy buying that prevailed 
throughout the month of February, and with several 
large jobbers the volume of business thus far this month 
is greatly in excess of February’s record. Nor is the 
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demand limited entirely to seasonable goods, but includes 
staple lines as well. The open weather that has pre- 
vailed throughout the West and Northwest has been of 
tremendous benefit to the Hardware trade in general, 
permitting outside work to be carried on almost con- 
tinuously. There has been some falling off in the orders 
that are being placed with the manufacturers, this being 
true not only of Wire products but all of the heavier 
lines, while contracts for staple goods were largely closed 
before the first of the year. Nevertheless specifications 
are coming forward in good volume and deliveries gen- 
erally are from two to three months behind. The heavy 
trade throughout the winter months in Mechanics’ Tools, 
especially those used by Carpenters, has depleted jobbers’ 
stocks, and much difficulty is being experienced in secur- 
ing prompt deliveries from the manufacturers. This in- 
cludes Bits, Saws, Hammers, Chisels, &c. The enforce- 
ment of the wide tire ordinance, which has been under 
consideration by the Chicago City Council for some time, 
will necessitate the expenditure of a large amount of 
money in refitting wagons, and in many cases will result 
in their replacement entirely. It is estimated that up- 
ward of 40,000 vehicles will be affected and at least a 
year will be required to make the necessary changes in 
tires, wheels and wagon boxes, and in many cases new 
axles will also be required. The present shortage of 
wood stock is a question which requires serious attention 
in the enforcement of an ordinance of this kind, and 
jobbers in this material assert that at least 12 months 
will be required to secure the necessary material to make 
all of the changes. In the Northwest this material is 
growing exceedingly scarce and one large wagon manu- 
facturer has already decided to erect a plant in Missouri 
where timber is more plentiful, and others are securing 
acreage in the low lands along the Mississippi to replace 
tneir depleted forests, upon which they depended in the 
past. Ata meeting of the National Association of Wagon 
Manufacturers, held here last week, the question of ad- 
vancing prices was seriously considered on account of the 
big advances in the cost of raw material, but no action 
was taken, although there is a probability that something 
along this line will be done in the near future. Black- 
smiths’ supplies continue to move freely and the con- 
sumption during the winter months was not materially 
affected, despite the unseasonable weather. Large con- 
tracts are pending for Builders’ Hardware, the largest 
of which covers the entire equipment for the new county 
building and which has not yet been let, although bids 
have been under consideration for several weeks. The 
contract for furnishing the new Commercial Bank Build- 
ing was awarded to P. & F. Corbin and covers solid 
bronze and iron fittings. In St. Louis, where five large 
office buildings are under erection at the present time, 
three contracts for Builders’ Hardware are under con- 
sideration. 


Philadelphia. 


SupPLEE HARDWARE COMPANY.—Business is moving 
along in a very satisfactory manner, although with a lit- 
tle more deliberation than was shown in the last two 
months of the past year. 

The Axe situation has only helped to verify the old 
saying that the exception proves the rule. The general 
trend of values has been and is upward, so that Axes are 
now below their supposed actual value. The present con- 
dition brings forcibly to mind the value of old, well estab- 
lished private brands, as it was on this line of mer- 
chandise that private brands were first introduced, and 
we feel we can claim that our house were pioneers in this 
line, having established and sold the “ Red Chieftain” 
brand of Single Bit Axe in 1863. We may be mistaken, 
but know of no other brand that has been continuously on 
the market since that date. 

Perhaps nothing shows the phenomenally mild winter 
more clearly than the enormous amount of outdoor work 
which has been contracted for during February. In a 
résumé of the building permits issued in 33 cities during 
February Philadelphia is credited with 1271 operations, 
almost double those of Los Angeles and Brooklyn, her 
nearest competitors. This is more than double the per- 
mits issued last February both in number and value. 
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Baltimore. 


CARLIN & FuLtToN.—Trade still continues active, being 
stimulated by the favorable weather which has prevailed 
throughout the whole winter. There has been but little 
interruption to outddor Work of any kind, and shipment 
of goods has continued uninterruptedly. From all that we 
can hear the demand has been great in all sections of 
the country and has resulted in a very strong market for 
many lines of goods, especially those in which copper, 
lead and leather are component parts. 

Our own municipality desiring to issue loans for sev- 
eral millions of dollars to be expended in paving, school- 
houses, engine houses and other improvements is com- 
pelled to go to the Legislature for authority to borrow the 
money. The bill will undoubtedly be passed, but unfor- 
tunately a bill has already béen introduced limiting the 
employment of labor on municipal work to the registered 
voters of our city, which bill is opposed by nearly every 
commercial organization in this city as being a tendency 
toward a trust in the labor market. We hope that wise 
counsels will prevail and that the desire to furnish em- 
ployment to our own citizens will not interfere with the 
desirability of making the contracts at the least possible 
cost, and perhaps defeating the very objects of the bill. 
We have in contemplation the expenditure of a great 
many millions of dollars right in our own city, though the 
work will not be of such a nature that there will be any 
great demand for manufactured Hardware. When our 
improvements are completed we will have a city of which 
we can well be proud. 


Omaha. 


ComMPaNy.—The 
considerably as_ spring 
All indications point to an 


LEE-GLASS-A NDREESEN HARDWARE 
business situation brightens 
weather approaches nearer. 
excellent demand for through the spring and 
Summer months. <A very large amount of building is 
projected as well as in progress throughout the entire 
territory tributary to this market, and this condition 
represents the status of trade covering the entire trans- 
Missouri region. Labor of all kinds can find ready em- 
ployment at good wages. The whole country west of the 
Missouri River may be reported as continuing in a very 
prosperous condition, and as long as there is plenty of 
business in sight, backed by favorable climatic as well 
as financial conditions, the volume of trade for the next 
few months at least will be something immense. The 
market reflects strength throughout, especially in certain 
lines, and this fact alone lends encouragement as well as 
confidence to general operations. 


St. Louis. 


NoORVELL-SHAPLEIGH HARDWARE CoMPANY.—Gladstone 
once said he always felt sorry for clerks because they 
had to be so “dem’d civil.” Ministers’ sons are prover- 
bially bad boys. 3eware of the wrath of the patient 
man.” Is not all this simply the law of action and reac- 
tion? 

A customer once dropped in just about closing time 
and I called a salesman and asked him to entertain him 
that evening. The salesman took him to the front door 
and then returned, and asked me whether the customer 
was religious or sportily inclined. I answered, “ He is 
very religious.” ‘Then I will telephone my wife I will 
be out all night,” replied the salesman. 

Once I leaned out of the window of a Pullman car at 
Glenwood Springs, Col., and said to a brawny chested 
section hand who was resting on his Shovel: “ Pat, is the 
work hard?” Glancing up, he answered: “ The work is 
aisy enough, but what I don’t like is the dam’d regularity 
of it.” 

All of us get tired of the same old thing. 

This week a white haired merchant came to my office. 
He was in the market for a new stock. I was tired of 
being so “‘ dem’d civil.” The merchant glared at me from 
under his shaggy eyebrows, and asked: 

“How many rules have ye got for selling goods?” 
“ Only one.” 

“Must I buy all my bill from ye?” “Just take what 
you please,” said I, indifferently, glancing over a letter on 
my desk. 


goods 
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“ Are your special brands the very best in the world?” 
“ Not that I know of,” said I, as I signed a check. 

“If I buy all your special brands from ye will ye sell 
me manufacturers’ brands at cost?” “ Well, I guess not,” 
I answered, as I cut open a letter. 

“ Suppose I buy all the staple stuff from ye and get all 
the special brands from your competitors.” “That will 
be all right with us,” said I, “ just so you follow our rule.” 

“ What the devil is the rule?” asked he. “That you 
will leave enough goods in our store to take care of the 
rest of our trade.” 

“Call your salesman,” said he. “I like your rule. 
Don’t ever have two rules. Don’t give too much advice. 
Don’t tell a man who is old enough to be your father how 
to run a country retail store when ye never ran one in 
your life. Don’t tell a retail dealer how much you are 
doing to help him sell goods. It just gets sickening. 
Where is your sample room?” 

Trade the first week in March has slacked up a bit. 


Cleveland. 


THE W. BInNcHAM ComMPpaNny.—One would think from 
the reports we hear of advanced prices on many kinds 
of goods that it would affect the cost of living very ma- 
terially, but it does not seem to have operated much that 
way. It is true that some articles have advanced in 
price. We noticed an advertisement in one of the daily 
papers from a retail grocery house, quoting prices on 
some leading staples. It would seem from this that we 
are better off, as far as groceries are concerned, than 


we were a year ago. They compare prices 1905 and 1906 
as follows: 


1905. 1906. 

10 pounds granulated sugar............... $0.70 $0.55 
ieack C. & B. Gold Dust flour. ...... sciess 1.72 1.35 

2 pounds Club House creamery butter...... -80 .68 

2 dozen poultry farm eggs............... -80 -40 

Os seh nis-b ch x ba Oases Cus S Kae eae $4.02 $2.98 


This shows a large saving, not on luxuries, but on 
some of the most staple articles in use in every home. 

Now, this same low tendency of prices is also true in 
the Hardware line, although there have been a few ad- 
vances in some lines, but they do not amount to very 
much. The greatest advance in anything in this country 
has been in labor—not so much in the commodities. Take 
house trimmings, such as bronze plated, bronze metal, 
brass and cast goods and wrought iron goods, viz., Locks, 
Latches, Knobs, Door Bolts, Sash Fasteners, Cupboard 
Catches, Butts and Hinges—in fact, all kinds of house 
trimmings are cheap at the present time. A person can 
trim a house with fine and beautiful designs of Hard- 
ware, made of good metal, for very little money. Most 
advances in building have been in the line of material, 
such as lumber, brick, stone and plaster. 

There is room for a decided change and a large ad- 
vance in some lines of goods. Take the line of Shovels, 
Spades and Scoops—they are too low, if the present cost 
of material and labor is to be considered. All kinds of 
Screws, Strap and T Hinges are very low in price. 
Axes and all kinds of carpenters’ tools are cheap. Sash 
Cord and other cotton goods are a little higher, on ac- 
count of the advance in the price of raw cotton. 

Large quantities of spring goods are going forward to 
customers. Those who have not yet purchased will re- 
gret it later on, we think. Many goods will be hard to 
get promptly in the near future. We are now getting a 
lot of business on Wire Cloth and Poultry Netting that 
we should have had a month ago. It is coming from 
sections of country where jobbers were fighting about 
the price, and some quoted lower prices than they should 
have named, and they are now very slow in filling orders ; 
some customers have undoubtedly cancelled their orders 
and now are looking for jobbers who can and will supply 
them promptly. Cleveland jobbers are in a position to do 
this very easily. 


The five Hardware jobbing houses here carry the 
largest and most varied lines of Hardware in mining, 
milling, manufacturing, builders’ and house furnishing 
supplies of any city in the United States. Their business 
is strictly. Hardware—they do not carry in stock oan 
jewelry, glass ware, clothing or furniture. 1 
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Portland, Oregon. 


Corsert, Famine & Rosertson.—Conditions on the 
Pacific Coast cannot be better shown this week than by 
referring to last week’s clearings (they speak volumes) : 
San Francisco, 20 per cent. increase; Los Angeles, 42 
per cent.; Portland, 57 per cent.; Seattle, 125 per cent. ; 
Tacoma, 41 per cent., and Spokane, 45 per cent. No 
section of the United States can match this showing. 
Portland’s large increase is to be compared with an 
increase in 1905, incident to construction and pay rolls in 
connection with the Lewis & Clark Exposition. Now 
that spring is with us in fact, railroad construction will 
be more vigorously pushed, tending to increase pay rolls 
and improving market for produce to maintain the ar- 
mies of men so employed. 

There are now in port, under charter for China, Japan, 
Australia, South America and Europe, sail and steam 
vessels, of capacity to carry 20,000,000 feet of lumber, and 
for coast ports, 5,000,000 feet; and under charter to ar- 
rive for foreign ports, 19,000,000 feet, and coastwise, 
6,000,000 feet, making Portland the greatest lumber port 
in the world. 

There is no complaint to register regarding trade in 
the Pacific Northwest, and prospects continue as bright 
as heretofore reported. 


Nashville. 


Gray & DupLEY HARDWARE CoMPANY.—Spring trade 
continues enormous, Nashville jobbers and, so far as 
we can learn, all Hardware jobbers in the South, 
have more than they can do and are working at 
night in the shipping and billing departments. Most 
all houses are from two to three days behind in filling 
orders at present. March will probably be the largest 
month in the history of the Hardware trade in the 
South. The movement of all spring and summer goods 
is particularly heavy. There has been the biggest trade 
on steel goods and garden tools ever known. The volume 
of business in harness and leather goods has also broken 
all records, notwithstanding the high prices on these 
lines, owing to the high price of leather. Some orders 
are also now being taken for fall shipments of Axes, 
Cutlery and Guns. 

From ull’reports that we have received there is going 
to be an increased acreage of cotton planted this spring. 
Planters have bought heavily of all farming tools and 
implements this year. Prices are being well maintained 
and collections are good. 

—— __-~»>- oe —___—__—_- 


NOTES ON PRICES. 


Wire Nails.—While new business is comparatively 
light the mills are fully engaged in filling specifications 
on contract orders. This in many instances taxes the 
shipping capacity of the mills. Prices are firm and quo- 
tations are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, plus actual 
freight to point of delivery, 60 days, or 2 per cent. dis- 
count for cash in 10 days: 


CE Ci SE Sn 5 canton edd bisaweays canes $1.85 
Carload lots to retail merchants..............65- 


New York.—Demand for small lots from store is mod- 
erate. As far as can be learned jobbers’ prices are 
being maintained. This is somewhat unusual when busi- 
ness is light. Small lots from store are quoted on the 
basis of $2.15 per keg. 

Chicago.—New business continues comparatively light, 
as large distributers are principally interested in secur- 
ing deliveries on heavy contracts placed earlier in the 
year. Jobbers continue to report that merchants are 
anticipating shipments and stocks generally are very 
low. Specifications on existing contracts are exceedingly 
heavy and are still in excess of shipments, and deliveries 
are being further deferred from time to time. On the 


present basis there is no difficulty in maintaining prices 
and no shading whatever is reported. As to an advance, 
no action has yet been taken, and it is extremely doubtful 
if there will be any change this month. We make the 
following quotations: $2 in car lots to jobbers and $2.05 
in»ear dots to retailers, with an advance of 5 cents for 
less than ear lots from mills. t 
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Pittsburgh.—While new demand for Wire Nails is 
only fair the mills are still very busily engaged in filling 
old contracts, specifications on which continue to come 
in very freely. The mills are still behind on deliveries, 
and it is expected that as soon as spring opens stocks 
of Wire Nails now held by the jobbers will move out very 
freely. Some of the mills that are paying high prices 
for steel and also for Wire Rods favor an advance in 
Wire Nails, but this is opposed by some of the larger 
interests that are self-contained, making their own steel 
and rods and believe that present prices of Wire Nails 
are amply high. The market continues very firm and we 
quote: Wire Nails, $1.85 in carloads to the large job- 
bing trade and $1.90 in carloads to retail merchants, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, plus actual freight to point of delivery, 
terms 60 days, less 2 per cent. off for cash in 10 days. 


Cut Nails.—Specifications on contract orders exceed 
new business in volume. In fact current orders are 
light. Quotations are as follows: $1.80, base, for car- 
load lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh; $1.85 for less than carloads, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh; $1.95 for carload lots, on dock, New 
York; $2 for less than carloads, on dock, New York. 
Iron Cut Nails at points west of Buffalo and Pittsburgh 
are held at 5 to 10 cents advance on Steel Cut Nails. 

New York.—Demand is light and the call small for 
small lots from store. The prices recently made by the 
local jobbers, however, are being maintained, as far as 
can be learned. Quotations are on the basis of $2.05 
per keg. 


Chicago.—While the mills report new business very 
light, specifications on existing contracts are much above 
the normal at this season, and it is doubtful if large 
jobbers and heavy consumers will give new orders for 
forward delivery until those already contracted for are 
delivered. Quotations continue to be well maintained, 
as follows: Steel Cut Nails in car lots, $1.95; less than 
ear lots, $2; [ron Cut Nails, $2.05 in car lots; less than 
ear lots, $2.10. 

Pitisburgh.—New business in Cut Nails is light, but 
the mills have a good many contracts on their books on 
which buyers are specifying liberally. Prices are well 
maintained, as follows: $1.80, base, for carload lots, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh ; $1.85 for less than carloads, f.o.b. Pitts- 
burgh ; $1.95 for carload lots, on dock, New York; $2 for 
less than carloads, on dock, New York. Iron Cut Nails 
at points west of Buffalo and Pittsburgh are held at 5 to 
10 cents advance on Steel Cut Nails. 


~~ Barb Wire.—Conditions similar to those which pre- 
vail in the Nail market are found in connection with 
Barb Wire, as specifications on contract orders are much 
larger in volume than new business. Prices are alluded to 
as being firm. Quotations are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 
60 days, or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 days: 


Painted. Galv. 
BOE. COTIODE Mc cc cc sccncinccceaaes $2.00 $2.30 
pe ee 2.05 2.35 
Retailers, less than carload lots.......... 2.15 2.45 


Chicago.—Specifications are exceedingly heavy and 
practically no stocks have been accumulated by either the 
mills or the jobbers. Woven fencing likewise is being 
specified for very freely and the distribution is exceed- 
ingly heavy throughout the West, where much outdoor 
work is already under way. Quotations are well main- 
tained as follows: To jobbers, Chicago, car lots, Painted, 
$2.15; Galvanized, $2.45. To retailers, car lots, Painted, 
$2.20; Galvanized, $2.50. Retailers, less than car lots, 
Painted, $2.30; Galvanized, $2.60. Staples, Bright, in car 
lots to jobbers, $2.10; Galvanized, $2.40; car lots, to re- 
tailers, 10 cents extra, with an additional 5 cents for less 
than car lots. 

Pittsburgh.—Shipments by the mills on old contracts 
continue heavy, but new business is very light. It is said 
that stocks held by jobbers are not very heavy, and these 
are expected to move out freely as soon as spring trade 
opens, which will be before very long. The market is firm 
but unchanged, as follows: Painted Barb Wire, $2, and Gal- 
vanized, $2.30, in carload lots to the large jobbing trade, 
with the usual advance of $1 a ton to retailers in ¢arload 
lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 per cent. off for cash 
in 10 days. 
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Smooth Fence Wire.—Current demand in the way of 
new orders is light, as heavy contract orders were placed 
earlier in the season. Specifications on these orders are 
being received in such volume that mills are behind deliv- 
eries. Quotations are as follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, 
or 2 per cent. discount for cash in 10 days: 
ees GUNN a 6 dacs a ectedegs dcadeeeetaneneate $1.70 
FEGCRONE:,  CRUMNOGs is 5.6'k oe etek band cembenaervaedes 1.75 

The foregoing prices are for base numbers, 6 to 9. The 
other numbers of Plain and Galvanized Wire take the 
usual advances, as follows: 


6to9d 10 11 124124138 14 15 16 
Annealed...... jase $0.05 -10 15 -25 .35 45 55 
Galvanized. ...$0.30 35 -40 45 55 65 1.05 1.15 


Chicago.—The movement of bale ties has already com- 
menced and the season promises to be a very heavy one. 
The mills have not been able to accumulate as large a 
stock as in former seasons on account of the heavy de- 
mand for other lines, and jobbers generally are carrying 
only small supplies. The demand for Telephone Wire is 
also improving and the season will be at its hight within 
a few weeks. Present indications point to a big season 
and the mills are anticipating a larger consumption than 
in previous years. Fence manufacturers continue to 
specify freely and while new tonnage is light the con- 
tracts on the books of manufacturers against which ship- 
ments are made insure operations for the next 60 to 90 
days. Quotations are firm and unchanged, as follows: 
To jobbers, $1.85, f.o.b. Chicago, in car lots, and car lots 
to retailers, $1.90. 


Pititsburgh.—Specifications on contracts continue to 
come in to the mills very freely, and while their ship- 
ments are heavy they are still behind in deliveries. De- 
mand for Fence Wire is expected to be heavy just as 
soon as the weather permits the roads to become pass- 
able. The market is quite firm, but there are no official 
intimations of any advance in prices. Quotations are as 
follows, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, 60 days, or 2 per cent discount 
for cash in 10 days: 

SO CUI 6085 6 8 Rv ew da hedieesensede $1.70 
Ry (ORI iii a8 ica Cdccigcentdaewaddidustexi 1.75 
The above prices are for base numbers, 6 to 9. 


Axes.—Manufacturers of Axes are maintaining with 
considerable unanimity the low prices announced March 
1. It is reported that considerable business is being 
booked, although much of this under a guaranty against 
declines. Jobbers apparently incline to the belief that 
little is to be gained by delay, as the circumstances pre- 
ceding and following the disruption of the association 
have been such as to bring prices about as close to cost 
as even the strongest and best equipped producers could 
comfortably go. Orders taken on this level can therefore 
be filled only at considerable hardship by the smaller 
manufacturers. With the dissolution of the association 
the arrangements which were enforced for regulating 
prices to the various classes in the trade have been 
abandoned, and the market is entirely open to all classes 
of buyers. There is thus no longer a classified list of 
jobbing houses or provision for rebates, and manufac- 
turers are entirely free to make such quotations as they 
please to the houses, large or small. As a result of this 
condition, especially with the very active competition for 
trade, there is much unevenness in the quotations made 
to retail merchants, and in many cases those whose or- 
ders are desirable are able to place them at prices closely 
approximating those made to jobbers. The fact that the 
extreme prices at which Axes ate selling are exceedingly 
low induces some manufacturers to go direct to the retail 
merchants, to whom they are glad to make attractive 
prices, though slightly higher than the figures at which 
it is necessary for them to book the jobbers’ orders. 
The fact, too, that retail merchants are more ready than 
the jobbers to purchase manufacturers’ brands makes it 
desirable from the standpoint of the manufacturers tu 
market their goods increasingly through retail channels. 
In a general way the price to retail merchants may be 
named as $5 per dozen for the base sizes of Single Bit 
Axes, a figure which would leave the jobbing trade about 
the same margin of profit as when the combination was 
enforced. This figure is, however, frequently shaded 25 
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cents or even more on good orders from representative 
retail houses. 

Sheet Metal Ware.—It is reported that manufac- 
turers of Galvanized Ware, Stamped Ware, &c., have 
recently held a meeting in the South with a view to 
effecting some understanding regarding prices. The at- 
tempt was unsuccessful. It. snay therefore be assumed 
that no improvement in the market as a result of con- 
certed action between the manufacturers is to be ex- 
pected in the near future. Business is in fair volume, 
although claimed to be unremunerative for the producers 
on many lines. 





Wire Cloth.—Reports from various quarters would 
indicate a rather exceptional demand for Screen Wire 
Cloth, due undoubtedly to the open winter and expecta- 
tions. of an early spring. Higher prices for Door and 
Window Screens, resulting from the increased cost of 
lumber and the recent combination of manufacturers, are 
also a factor in the situation, tending to increase the con- 
sumption of Wire Cloth for covering old frames. It is 
stated that jobbers are taking unusually large orders and 
the productive facilities of manufacturers of standard 
brands of Cloth are being tested to the utmost. Such de- 
velopments come as a surprise to many in view of the low 
prices which have recently prevailed. 


Registers.—Representatives of the Register manufac- 
turers have been meeting the past week in a Southern 
city and as yet no report of their action has been received. 
It is believed, however, by those best informed as to the 
situation that no material changes will be made. An 
excellent volume of business for this season of the year 
is reported. 


Asbestos Packing.—The associated interests controll- 
ing manufactured Asbestos products on February 26 ad- 
vanced the prices on Asbestos Packing, Wick and Rope 2 
cents per pound to 17 cents per pound for 500 pounds or 
over and 22 cents per pound for less than 500-pound 
lots. The reason for the advance given by the manufac- 
turers is the largely increased demand for this class of 
Asbestos Material, which it is said has necessitated 
diverting labor from the production of Asbestos Mill 
Board, Paper, &c.,-to increase the output of Packing. 


No changes, so far, have been made in other Asbestos 
materials. 


Building Papers.—The market for Building Papers, 
such as Roofing Felts, Rosin Sized Sheathing and Deaf- 
ening Felts shows no marked changes, the product now 
being largely controlled by the same interests that have 
dominated it for years. The following prices obtain in 
New York and adjacent Eastern territory, those for the 
West and South being much the same plus freight, ac- 
cording to the location of the numerous factories pro- 
ducing the goods and delivery points: Tarred Felt, single 
ply, is $32.50 per ton, and in carloads, $31; two-ply, 40- 
pound rolls, 55 cents; three-ply, 60-pound rolls, 75 cents, 
both being quoted at 50 and 70 cents per roll each, re- 
spectively, in car lots. Rosin Sized Sheathing is $32 per 
ton; Deafening Felt, 9 and 6 square feet to the pound, 
$48 per ton, and 4% square feet to pound, $50 per ton. 
The price for Deafening Felt remains high, owing to a 
continued scarcity of rag stock from which it is made. 
Slaters’ Felt, 500 square feet to tne roll, is 70 cents per 
roll. 

Binder Twine.—The International Harvester Com- 
pany has announced the following prices on Binder 


Twine, which are the first it has made known for the 
coming season: 


_ Per Ib. 
Sn ee EL» ac Os ode» cee) SSR Te eet. eee 10e. 
I “III i hws wns’ exeng en's op hintenow' sd eee lle. 
PR. Niele ho cis che Sw na 5 kde as BK > Se aha 12c. 
i Sas ic donb e's heath dee eee he 13c. 


These quotations are f.o.b. Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Louis 
and other central points. There is a discount of \& cent 
for lots of 10,000 pounds or 4 cent per pound for car- 
loads. Rates for Minneapolis, Kansas City and other 
Western points similarly situated are 4 cent higher. It 
is understood that Milwaukee and St. Louis jobbers, who 
handle Plymouth. Twine, are quoting the following 
prices : 
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Per lb 
Gd OU (ORR OIN oon ecue kas bekeeW ace Oudetens 10« 
M grade, 550-foot, Mixed Twine...............008> Lik 
Re ee, a, EID, ov oa 'c eee c we ele dec awleany 121 
Pe ES ok be ak eh er as bxeeeincian er 1344 


These prices are for central delivery, with the same dis- 
counts for quantity as named by the Harvester Com- 
pany. It is reported that the Hooven & Allison Com- 
pany, Xenia, Ohio, quotes Sisal and Standard Twine at 
9% cents per pound, with Standard Manila, Manila and 
Pure Manila at the customary advances over Sisal. The 
same discounts for quantity apply, as named by the two 
concerns already noted. The quotation made in the 
West by the Ludlow Manufacturing Associates is said to 
be 9% cents for Sisal and Standard. The Peoria Cordage 
Company quotes the same price on Sisal and Standard 
and 10% cents on Standard Manila. The quotations of 
both of these concerns are subject to the before-named 
discounts for quantity. 

Rope.—While demand is in excess of last month it is 
moderate, and manufacturers could supply an increased 
quantity of Rope without difficulty. Prices are fairly 
well maintained. Quotations are as follows: Pure Ma- 
nila, 12% cents; B quality, 11% cents; Pure Sisal, 9% 
cents; No. 2 quality, 8 cents per pound. 

Window Glass.—It is reported that the American 
Window Glass Company has advanced its price to 90. and 
10 and 5 per cent. discount on all sizes except 16 x 20 
and greenhouse Glass, for which higher prices are 
quoted. Some of the hand blow Glass manufacturers 
have become stiffer in their prices, owing to the good de- 
mand and the prospective scarcity of Glass. At this 
point demand is light, but from the territory tributary 
to this city business has been good. New York quota- 
tions are as follows: First two brackets, single, 90 and 
20 per cent. discount; all other sizes, single and double 
thick, 90 and 15 to 90 and 10 and 5 per cent. discount. 

Linseed Oil.—Demand is light, which is in strong 
contrast to the amount of business done earlier in the 
winter. Seed is coming into the market in large volume 
and the price of cake ig somewhat stronger. Under these 
conditions the Oil market is somewhat weak, especially 
on out of town Oil, which has been sold during the week 
at from 39 to 40 cents per gallon, in any quantity. City 
Raw continues to be quoted at the unchanged price of 
44 to 45 cents per gallon, with Boiled Oil 1 to 2 cents 
advanced over Raw. 


Spirits Turpentine.—Light receipts and small stocks 
at Savannah has caused the market to advance during 
the week under review. Demand has been light, both in 
the South and at this point, while the market has been 
strong. New York quotations are as follows, according 
to quantity: Oil Barrels, 73 to 73% cents; Machine Made 
Barrels, 73% to 74 cents per gallon. 


——_—__~-o___- 


DEATH OF FRANK S. COWLES. 


RANK S. COWLES, president of the Norwalk Lock 
Company, died at his home in Norwalk, Conn., Fri- 
day, March 9, after a lingering illness, following an at- 
tack of pneumonia a year ago. Mr. Cowles was born 48 
years ago in Belchertown, Mass., where he received his 
education. When a young man he obtained employment 
in the Boston office of the Norwalk Lock Company, where 
he quickly developed qualities fitting him for the Hard- 
ware business. He was transferred to the factory in 
South Norwalk in 1886 in order to thoroughly familiarize 
himself with the details of the manufacture of Builders’ 
Hardware. Later he represented the company in the 
selling branch of the business throughout the New Eng- 
land States, making his headquarters in Boston. In 1896 
he assumed charge of the New York office as manager, 
which position he retained until he was elected president 
of the company, in 1903. 

Mr. Cowles was an experienced and thorough Hard- 
wareman and had been deeply interested in the affairs of 
the company during the 25 years of his connection with it, 
refusing, the company’s officials say, many flattering of- 
fers to identify himself with other interests. His genial 
disposition and straightforward ways won him many 
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business and social circles who will cherish 


Mr. Cowles is survived by a widow. 


friends in 
his memory. 


—_———_—__3--o_____—_- 


DEATH OF EDWIN GILBERT. 


DWIN GILBERT, president of the Gilbert & Bennett 
Mfg. Company, Georgetown, Conn., and 
died at his Southern winter home in Crescent City, Fla., 
where he had been going for 23 years past, February 
28, in his eighty-fourth year. Mr. Gilbert went South 
a little more than a month ago in good spirits and ap- 
parently in his customary good health. 

Edwin Gilbert was born in Cont, in 
September, 1822, and for many years worked in the fac- 
tory at the business established in 1818 by Benjamin 
Gilbert, his father, Edwin becoming a member of the 
firm, which was originally Gilbert, Bennett & Co., in 
1844. The business under the present title was incorpo- 
rated about 1873, and in 1884 Edwin Gilbert was elected 
president of the company, an office he filled with great 
ability until his death, although for the past six or seven 
years he had refrained from handling other than the 


Chicago, 


Georgetown, 





EDWIN GILBERT. 


more important questions incidental to the office, the ac- 
tive management devolving on his associates, many of 
whom have grown up with the company in periods ex- 
tending up to half a century. 

The business originally was the making of curled 
hair, glue and Sieves, and was started by his father in 
the cellar of his home, where later Edwin at the age of 
six years used to turn a crank to the limit of his 
strength in the process of making Rope from hair. Later 
the manufacture of Wire Cloth was undertaken, and it 
is said it was in that factory that the first piece of 
Painted Wire Cloth was made, the first bale of Poultry 
Netting manufactured by power and the first piece of 
Galvanized Wire Cloth produced. About 1873 there was 
a destructive fire that greatly crippled the company, me- 
chanically and financially, and in the rebuilding processes 
it was determined to cease the making of glue and curled 
hair and confine their energies to Wire Goods. 

Mr. Gilbert was always progressive, and up to his 
decease is said to have had as keen appreciation for any 
improvement of benefit to the business ‘as any man in the 
prime of life. He was very domestic in habits, exceed- 
ingly hospitable, intensely religious, and throughout. his 
life always doing charitable work among the deserving, 
but giving only after personal investigation and on in- 
telligent lines, a characteristic that was perpetuated in 
his will in which over $250,000 is given to various worthy 
institutions. He was always more or less associated 
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with them, and 
he possessed marked ability in the selection of capable 
He had sterling qualities of 
heart and mind and an untiring addition to 
$60,000 and the * Model Farm,” given to the Connecticut 
Agricultural College, are bequests to Northfield Seminary, 
Northfield, Mass.; Mount Hermon School, Mount Hermon, 
Mass.; Georgetown Public Schools; Life’s Farm at 
Branchville; for worthy poor of Georgetown; 
Institute, Tuskegee, Ala.; Southfield Confer- 
ence, Crescent City, Fla.; Atlanta University, Atlanta, 
Ga.; Home Missionary Society of Connecticut; American 
Board of Foreign Missions; Danbury Hospital. Churches 
and Wilton, Conn., also 
remembered by him in his will. All of these bequests 
become effective on the death of Mrs. Gilbert. 

The “ Model Farm” alluded to is known as “ Life’s 
Farm,” which is maintained by the Life Fresh Air Fund, 
to which he was a contributor, giving to Storrs Agricul- 
tural College, Branchville, near Willimantic, Conn., 350 
acres, buildings and stock besides the $60,000 mentioned, 
the institution entertaining as many children as 
200 to 300 at a time. Mr. Gilbert nine years ago cele- 
brated his golden wedding. 
junior, survives him, but he left no children. 


with younger people, keeping in touch 
men for various positions. 
zeal. In 


care of 


Tuskegee 


in Georgetown, Redding were 


poor 
His widow, a few years his 
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PENNSYLVANIA WHOLESALE HARDWARE 
AND SUPPLY ASSOCIATION, 


HE Pennsylvania Wholesale Hardware and Supply 
Association held its annual convention at the Hotel 
Astor, New York City, on the 7th and Sth inst. The 
meeting was the best attended in the history of the asso- 
ciation. Two firms were added to the membership. The 
meeting was called to order by President H. L. Raub of 
Lancaster, Pa., after which officers were elected for the 
ensuing year, as follows: 

PRESIDENT, A, W. Lewis, Lewis & Bennett Company, 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
First VICE-PRESIDENT, A. B. 

Reading, Pa 
SECOND VICE-PRESIDENT, Geo. Small, P. A. & S. Small, York, Pa. 
SECRETARY, John Waeldin, Canton, Pa. 
TREASURER, Geo. D. Krause, Geo. Krause Hardware Company, 
Lebanon, Pa. 


Phelps, 


Stein, Stichter Hardware Company, 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTER. 
W. H. Conyngham, chairman, Pennsylvania Supply Company, 

Wilkes-Barre, Da. 

F. W. Bleckley, Hazleton Machinery & Supply Company, Hazle- 
ton, Pa 

W. E. Bittenbender, Bittenbender & Co., Scranton, Pa. 

J. N. Kline, Kline & Co., Williamsport, Pa. 

John H. Obold, John H. Obold & Co., Reading, Pa. 

Interesting and valuable papers were read by R. M. 
Reilly of Reilly Bros. & Raub, Lancaster, on “ The Civil- 
izing Influence of Trade”; by J. N. Kline of Kline & Co., 
Williamsport, on “ Parcels Post,” and by F. A. Phelps of 
Phelps, Lewis & Bennett, Wilkes-Barre. Addresses were 
also made by T. James Fernley, secretary-treasurer of 
the National Hardware Association, on “ Association 
Work,” and by R. R. Williams, Hardware editor of The 
Iron Age, on “ The Golden Rule in Business.” 

The new houses elected to membership were Herr & 
Snavely of Lancaster and C. H. Miller Hardware Com- 
pany of Huntingdon, making the present membership of 


the association as follows: 


ASHLAND. POTTSTOWN. 
Peter E. Buck & Sons. J. Fegely & Son. 
DANVILLE. POTTSVILLE. 
Welliver Hardware Co. Bright & Co. 
EASTON. READING. 


Thomas T. Miller Hardware Co. Bright & Co. 
HAZLETON. John H. Obold & Cu 
Hazleton Machinery & Supply Stichter Hardware Co. 
Co. Bard Hardware Co. 
Bright & Co. SCRANTON. 
HUNTINGDON. Bittenbender & Co. 
C. H. Miller Hardware Co. Foote & Shear Co. 
KINGSTON. WILKES-BARRE. 
A. J. Roat. (. Morgan's Sons. 
LANCASTER. Phelps, Lewis & Bennett Co 
Reilly Bros. & Raub. The Pennsylvania Supply Co. 
Steinman Hardware Co. WILLIAMSPORT. 
Herr & Snavely. Kline & Co. 
LEBANON, YORK. 
Geo.. Krause Hardware Co P. A. & S. Small. 
LEWISBURG. 
C. Dreisbach’s Sons. 
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DEATH OF EDWIN BINDLEY. 


DWIN BINDLEY, a widely known manufacturer and 
business man of Pittsburgh, died of pneumonia at 
his home in that city on Saturday, March 10, after an ill- 
ness of only one week. Mr. Bindley was born in the First 
Ward, Pittsburgh, on March 10, 1842. A short time later 
the family removed to the Sixth Ward, where his father, 
the late John C. Bindley, was for many years a promi- 
nent contractor. Mr. Bindley attended the Sixth Ward 
Public Schools and finished his education in Professor 
Smith’s Academy, after which he became associated with 
his father, and by reason of strict and energetic attention 
to his duties he soon acquired a thorough and practical 
knowledge of the business and while still a very young 
man bought his father’s interest and was so successful 
that in 1882 he had acquired a handsome competency, 
which enabled him to retire from active business. Al- 
though at times he employed large numbers of workmen, 
his treatment of them was such that he never encountered 
the slightest controversy with them, but enjoyed their full 
confidence. 
While engaged as a contractor he represented the 
Sixth Ward in Councils and took an active interest in its 
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deliberation. He never allied himself with any faction, 
but exercised his best judgment in all public questions, 
and up to the time of his death he was intensely in- 
terested in all matters pertaining to the welfare and 
prosperity of his community and his influence was potent. 

After retiring from the contracting business he devot- 
ed some three years to extensive travel, visiting Europe 
and the Continent, as well as the leading points of inter- 
est in this country. After returning home he became in- 
terested in a number of enterprises. For many years he 
had been president of the Duquesne National Bank and 
its success can be largely attributed to his personal influ- 
ence, because he possessed on account of his known integ- 
rity and strictly honorable methods the high regard and 
esteem of all those with whom he came in contact. His 
word was as good as his bond. 

In the late seventies he became associated with his 
brother, John Bindley, in the Bindley Hardware Company 
and had been its vice-president since its incorporation, in 
1890. While not taking an active part in the conduct of 
the business, yet his personality had always been a factor 
in the company and his sunny disposition had cheered 
those round about him. It is noteworthy to refer here to 
the warm affection that had always existed between the 
deceased and his brother. Theirs always seemed to be a 
common cause. 

Upon the organization of the Pittsburgh Steel Hoop 
Company, in 1899, Mr. Bindley became ite president, and 
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later, when the enterprise was merged into the Pittsburgh 
Steel Company, he became vice-president of the latter cor- 
poration and devoted considerable time to its affairs. It 
was his delight to meet the employees of the company, 
encourage them and scatter sunshine in their pathway. 
He took pride in the knowledge that his means assisted 
the employment of an army of men and that it contrib- 
uted to the support of them and their families. Mr. Bind- 
ley was also president of the Neely Nut & Bolt Company 
of the South Side and kept in touch with its business. 

Many years since he succeeded his father as a trustee 
of the Dollar Savings Bank and had been for some time 
a vice-president of that institution. He was financially 
interested in many other institutions and aided materially 
in building up the great industrial center of Pittsburgh. 

In 1884 Mr. Bindley was married to Mary, daughter 
of the late John Musgrave, who survives him. His do- 
mestic life was exemplary. He delighted in his home and 
found thorough happiness there. He is survived also by 
two sisters, Mrs. Zabina Johnston and Mrs. Mary B. 
MeMillan, and two brothers, John and Josiah Bindley, of 
the Bindley Hardware Company. 

He was a prominent member of Calvary Episcopal 
Church and in his unostentatious way contributed much 
to charity, and many beneficiaries could so testify. Mr. 
Bindley was a member of the Duquesne, Union, Country 
and Bellefield clubs. His was a genial, happy disposition. 
His friends were legion and he will be sadly missed by 
all who knew him, and certainly his useful, upright and 


honorable career should stand as an example for others 
to follow. 
— 4+ 


DEATH OF WILLIAM J. STAIRS. 


ILLIAM J. STAIRS, president of Wm. Stairs, Son 
& Morrow, wholesale Hardware, Halifax, N. §8., 
died on the 27th ult. in his eighty-seventh year. For 
over threescore years Mr. Stairs was connected with the 
firm as well as being conspicuously identified with the 
commercial and financial life of Nova Scotia. 
——-—-+e___—_. 


NATIONAL RETAIL CONVENTION. 


S already announced, the annual meeting of the Na- 
tional Retail Hardware Association will be held in 
Chicago, March 20, 21 and 22. The headquarters of the 
association will be at the Great Northern Hotel. 
This year’s convention promises to be a very interest- 
ing and largely attended gathering. 
——————— —-oe____ 


THE STANLEY Works, New Britain, Conn., and 79 
Chambers street, New York, in accordance with their 
usual custom have issued a hanging calendar for 1906, 
which is a good example of drawing and color work, the 
calendars of this company always possessing some ar- 
tistic touch that renders them especially acceptable to 
those fortunate enough to get them. 


BULLARD AUTOMATIC WRENCH CoMPANy, Providence, 
R. L., has issued a folder, in which attention is cleverly 
called to the Wrench by adapting familiar phrases and 
expressions used by well-known advertisers. In this way 
it is pointed out that with “ Great Nuts Uneeda Bullard ” ; 
for its power “ There’s a reason”; the Bullard “ has the 
strength of Gibraltar,” &c. This Wrench was put on the 
market about a year and a half ago and has had a very 
large sale. 


P. HAYMAN, proprietor of the American Importing 
Company, London, England, will arrive in New York 
about March 20 to purchase goods of American manufac- 
ture, and may be addressed at P. O. Box 521, New York. 
This company deals exclusively in products of American 
origin, the business having been established some eight or 
nine years ago. Some of the lines, which are diverse in 
character, include Specialties in Hardware, Trunk Fit- 
tings/Aecessories. for Automobiles, Toys and Fancy Goods} 
Stationers’ Hardware and Sundries, Cut Glass Ware, &¢.’ 
Mr. Hayman solicits offers and propositions from Ameri- 
can manufacturers for representation abroad. 
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TRADE WINNING METHODS. 


This department is for the description of ap- 
proved methods of carrying on and extending 
business, and a cordial invitation is given to 
merchants to co-operate in the effort to make it 
suggestive and of practical use to the trade. 


STOVE MAN 
WINDOW DISPLAY. 


N exhibit which attracted much attention while it 
occupied its place in the window was recently made 
by Scott Brothers, Sullivan, Ind. It was the reproduction 
of a man out of articles taken from stock. A Heating 
Stove furnished the principal portion of the figure, the 
arms and limbs projecting from the upper part of the 
Stove in such a manner as to produce a sitting attitude, 
the lower part of the Stove completing the effect. The 
limbs were 6-inch Stove Pipe, 2-gallon Buckets supplying 
the feet. The arms were rolls of Miners’ Blasting Paper, 
with Husking Gloves for hands. The head was a Milk 
Bucket and Milk Strainer, with Steel Tapes for eyes and 
Hemp Packing for hair and beard. Wm. C. Kell, who is 
employed in the store, is to be credited with getting up the 
exhibit. 


HARDWARE MERCHANTS’ CATALOGUES, 
BULLETINS, STORE PAPERS, &c. 


A MARYLAND 
CATALOGUE. 

An imposing catalogue has recently been issued by Samuel 
Emmert, Hagerstown, Md., who deals largely in Hardware, Agri- 
cultural Implements, Harness, Seeds, &c. The catalogue is a 
book of nearly 200 pages, 744 x 10 inches, with full index. The 
catalogue represents a wide variety of the leading articles in 
Mr. Emmert’s lines and is copiously illustrated. Prices are not 
mentioned because of the fluctuations in the market. The back 
cover contains an exterior view of Mr. Hmmert’s double building 
at 43 and 45 W. Washington street, while his own portrait ap- 
pears as a frontispiece. 





A HARDWARE 
BULLETIN. 

With the Christmas holidays the Farrar-Welshons Hardware 
Company, 6020 Penn avenue, Pittsburgh, Pa., embarked in the 
publication of the Hardware Bulletin, which will be issued at 
intervals in the interest especially of seasonable goods. It is a 
well printed circular containing eight large pages, with numer- 
ous illustrations and prices. The company is much pleased with 
the business results following the distribution of the bulletin. 


A TEXAS 
BOOKLET. 


“Our Drummer ”’ is the title of a booklet, about 6 x 9 inches 
in size, 32 to 40 pages, which the Dickson Hardware & Furniture 
Company, Cleburne, Texas, has found especially effective in secur- 
ing business, especially from the farming community. The com- 
pany advises us that the booklet costs but little more than large 
circulars, while it accomplishes very much more good. It is inti- 
mated that through it many orders were obtained that would 
have gone to catalogue houses otherwise. The booklet is pro 
fusely illustrated and net prices are given on selections from 
the company’s large line of Hardware, Stoves, Furniture and 
‘Carpets, which are guaranteed for a month or two following the 
distribution of the catalogue. That the company has confidence 
in its offerings is evident from the notice occupying a prominent 
position on the front cover: “‘ Return Our Goods if They Don’t 
Please, and Get Your Money Back.” 


A FEBRUARY 
CIRCULAR. 


Frank D. Wheelock, Hardware and Implement merchant, 
Sugar Grove, Pa., has lately distributed an illustrated circular 
containing eight large pages, in which attention is called to 
sugar camp supplies, Grain Drills, Cultivators, Buggies, Wagons, 
Fencing, Plows, &c. The last page of the circular is headed 
“For Women Only,” and here mention is made of articles for 
use in and about the house, such as Ranges, Spoons, Forks, &c., 
Linoleum, Oil Cloth and Carpet Lining, Paints and Varnishes, 
Washing Machines, Bread Makers and other kitchen and house 
furnishings. 





“THE HARDWARE 
STORE NEWS.” 

The Walter Hardware Company, South Milwaukee, Wis., with 
January began the publication of a monthly paper “ for the edi- 
fication and benefit of the public in general and our patrons in 
particular,” under the title of The Hardware Store -Newé. 


‘The initial number consists of four pages, 7% x 11 inchesAn-size,: 


three columns to a page. Referring to the paper and its purpose 
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the company says, in part: “ Please do not consider this paper 
merely as an advertising sheet that deserves but scant attention. 
While it is meant to bring us more business, and to that end 
will contain much matter of vital interest to the prudent buyer, 
it will also present from month to month many interesting 
topics about the household and notes from our enterprising city.” 
In accordance with this platform some general matter of local 
interest is provided in connection with the store intelligence. 
Referring to the business and its conduct the company says: 
“We are making an earnest effort all the time to improve our 
service—to minimize errors, quicken deliveries and in general 
come nearer to the high standard we have set for ourselves. In 
that effort we welcome the co-operation of our customers. We 
count it a favor when any customer tells us wherein he thinks 
our system could be improved.” The advertising in the first 
number gives special prominence to Gray Enameled Ware. Table 
Lamps, Oil Heaters and Pocket Cutlery also come in for atten- 
tion. 


AN EIGHT PAGE 
QUARTERLY. 


J. M. Thompson & Son Hardware Company, Owatonna, Minn., 
has commenced the publication of what has been christened the 
Farm and City Hardware Guide. It will be issued quarterly 
at the beginning of the four Hardware seasons. The Guide 
is a full sized country paper of eight pages, six columns to the 
page. It is sent through the mails in Government stamped en- 
velopes of the largest size, the addresses being typewritten. 
The circulation of the first number was about 25,000. All of the 
reading matter, which is of an interesting and timely character, 
is prepared under the supervision of the company. In addition 
to its own advertising the company accepts announcements from 
other houses, some of whom have written flattering letters as to 
the results. The Messrs. Thompson are more than pleased with 
the reception accorded their new departure. 





TRADE ITEMS. 


Tue J. D. WarrEN Mre. Company has purchased the 
large plant of the Ellington Mfg. Company at Quincy, 
Ill., for the extension of its business. Equipment is now 
being removed from the old plant at Quincy into the 
new works and new machinery added which will 
make the plant modern in every way. The display rooms 
of the J. D. Warren Mfg. Company are in Masonic Build- 
ing, Chicago. The company manufactures a complete 
line of Cabinets, Shelving and other Furnishings for 
Hardware stores. 


Str. JosepH Pump Mre. Company, St. Joseph, Mo., re- 
cently sustained a serious loss from fire, which destroyed 
nearly half the plant. The company reports that it will 
shortly be in position to resume operations in full, and in 
the meantime is in a position to take care of its old cus- 
tomers. 


THE PEERLESS SKATE CoMPANY, 208 French street, 
Lowell, Mass., has been organized to manufacture a new 
Skate, further announcement of which will be made later. 
The officers are: President, E. G. Butterfield; secretary, 
Judson A. Phillips; treasurer, William N. Osgood. 


THE winner of the dozen fleece-lined buggy storm 
aprons given by the Indianapolis Tent & Awning Com- 
pany, Indianapolis, Ind., and which were used in the 
guessing contest at the recent Indiana Hardware con- 
vention, was N. A. Loch of Loch-Dirkson & Co., Decatur, 
Ind. The contest consisted in guessing the time a watch 
would stop. 


THe Opert HARDWARE CoMPaANy, Greensboro, N. C., 
sustained a slight loss by fire on the 9th inst. The 
fire originated in the basement of the office building, to 
which structure it was confined. Only a small quantity 
of goods was carried in the basement. The office floor 
was badly damaged, although all of the most important 
records were saved. Business will not be interrupted in 
any way, but as all its catalogues and trade literature 
were destroyed, the company will value early copies of 
printed matter issued by manufacturers. 


Tue PrKke Mra. Company, Pike, N. H., is distributing 
a neat souvenir in the shape of a combined paper weight, 
blotter and sharpener, which will be sent to the trade on 
request. The souvenir is of circular form, about 5 inches 
in diameter, and comprises a small corundum wheel sur- 
mounting and attached to half a dozen blotting pads. 
The wheel serves as a handy sharpener for Pocket Knife, 
Ink Eraser, &c., and the whole forms a useful and at- 
tractive désk auxiliary. 








SOUTH DAKOTA RETAIL HARDWARE 
ASSOCIATION. 


OR some years the interests of the retailers generally 

of South Dakota have been looked after by the 
South Dakota Retail Merchants’ Association, which num- 
bered in its membership merehants in all lines, including 





FE. D. HAWKINS, President. 


Hardware, Several months since, however, the Hard- 
waremen decided to form an association of their own, 
feeling that their interests would be better served thereby 
and having in mind the influential and successful asso- 
ciations of their brother merchants in North Dakota and 





OTTO E. MUELLER, F. I. PIXLEY, 
First Vice-President. Second Vice-President. 


others States. As fully noted in our issue, January 25, a 
meeting for the purpose of organizing such an association 
was held at Mitchell on January 17 and 18. It was at- 
tended by an exceptionally large representation of the mer- 





NOAH KELLER, B. G. WATTSON, 
Secretary. Treasurer. 


chants of the State, and the gathering was an enthusi- 

astic and enjoyable one. The association started on its 

cxreer with ai. excellent membership, comprising some of 
‘ 
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the best known and most progressive Hardwaremen of 
the State, and the prospect for the enrollment of a large 
percentage of the South Dakota merchants before the 
next annual meeting, which will be held at Aberdeen, is 
regarded as very promising. Herewith we give portraits 
of the officers of this new and sprightly association, as 
follows: President, E. D. Hawkins, Vermillion; first 
vice-president, Otto E. .Mueller of the Witte Hardware 
Company, Aberdeen; second vice-president, F. I. Pixley 
of I. I. Pixley & Co., Montrose; secretary, Noah Keller 
of Noah Kelier & Son, Woonsocket, and, treasurer, B. G. 


Wattsoa, Chamberlain. 
a OO 


Correspondence. 


Association Entertainment. 


To the Editor: May we through the columns of your 
valuable paper suggest that an abuse is now creeping 
into thé New York State Retail Hardware Association 
under the guise of courtesy. As the association grows 
in numbers and the attendance naturally increases a lit- 
tle spirit of rivalry comes up between the cities in regard 
to entertaining the guests. This will soon become an 
item of a good deal of expense to the parties who have 
always put up for the bill. Of course they have never 
made any complaint of it and have very kindly and will 
ingly entertained us. 

We think also that while the courtesy is willingly 
offered we should not put ourselves under obligations to 
the jobbers or salesmen, as if there is any obligation at 
all it is for the good will and friendship of the salesmen 
to the dealers, as manifested in all the dealings we have 
with them. 

We would like to hear from the members of the asso- 
ciation in regard to the position they occupy on the 


question. MEMBER. 
a 


WELLS & NELLEGAR COMPANY’S NEW 
CATALOGUE. 


HE WELLS & NELLEGAR COMPANY, Chicago, 
7 Ill., bas just issued a fine new illustrated and 
descriptive catalogue of nearly 1200 pages, each 11% x 9 
inches. The company is a large jobber of Cutlery, Am- 
munition. Sporting Goods, Fishing Tackle, Tin Ware, En- 
ameled Ware, Nails, Barbed Wire, Tin Plate and various 
kinds of metals used in manufactures. The book is an 
exhaustive exposition of these lines of goods. Many fac 
simile illustrations are given in connection with Axes, 
Hatchets, Mowers, assorted Padlocks on cards, Wringers, 
Floor Oil Cloth Rugs, Linoleums and Floor Oil Cloth, 
Paints, &c. In Hammocks there are eight pages of large 
illustrations, showing Hammocks swung as in use, with 
26 small sections of other patterns, all in actual colors, 
to guide a buyer’s choice. The general arrangement and 
get up of the book are praiseworthy and reflect much 
credit on the company. 

a 


GARLAND NUT & RIVET COMPANY. 


HE GARLAND NUT & RIVET COMPANY, Pitts- 
burgh, intends to make some large additions to its 
works at West Pittsburgh, Pa. A new building will be 
erected of brick construction 62 x 160 feet and two stories 
high, which will increase the floor space available for 
manufacturing to 66,000 square feet. This extension to 
its plant is made necessary by the largely increased busi- 
ness the company is receiving for its new lines of small 
Machine, Carriage and Tap Bolts. Other products manu- 
factured by the company are Small Rivets, Cold Punched 
and Semifinished Nuts and Galvanized Pump Chain. 
SPENCER J. STEINMETZ, 161 Devonshire street, Boston, 
Mass., has been appointed exclusive sales agent for the 
Ruppman Door Holder, a device for holding any door open 
on any surface. The manufacturers refer to the Holder as 
being small, compact and neat in appearance. One size 
serves all doors, Many prominent buildings have already 
been equipped with the Holder, and it is proposed to 
market them largely through the Hardware trade. 
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Our Washington Letter. 


THE PARCELS POST 
BEFORE CONGRESS. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., March 15, 1906. 

HE campaign of the retail merchants of the country, 

in which the Hardware men first and 
foremost, to prevent the adoption of a domestic parcels 
post or the consolidation of printed matter and merchan- 
dise at one-half the postage rate now paid on the latter 
has resulted in a complete victory far as the annual 
post office appropriation bill is concerned. This meas 
ure, upon which it was sought to engraft these paternal 
istic schemes, has been completed and will be reported to 
the House in the course of a few days. 

The rejection of the consolidation scheme whereby the 
cost of sending marchandise through the mails would 
have been reduced from 16 to 8 cents per pound is a 
notable triumph for the retail merchants of the country. 
The project has been urged early and late for the past 
three years and in his last annual report to Congress the 
Postmaster-General gave it a strong indorsement a 
form of substitute for the domestic parcels post and de 
signed as a sop for the advocates of that colossal scheme 
for looting the Federal Treasury. Subsequently both the 
Postmaster-General and the Third Assistant, in argu- 
ments before the House Post Office Committee, urged the 
adoption of the consolidation project, both on Administra- 
tive grounds, “as a convenience to the public,” and be 
cause it was desired to meet the criticism that packages 
ean be sent from abroad to points in the United States 
at a lower rate than is now permissible between 
points in this country. 

The House Post Office Committee gave respectful at 
tention to the recommendations thus presented, but after 
careful consideration decided to reject both the parcels 
post amendments of the various postal reform organiza- 
tions and the consolidation plan of the Post Office De 
partment. The attitude of the members of the committee 
may be gathered from the following informal statement 
made to the correspondent of The Iron Age by Chairman 
Overstreet a day or two before the final vote on the bill 
was taken: , 


have been 


SO 


as 


two 


The post office appropriation bill will be completed within 
the next day or two, and I think I may safely say that when re 
ported to the House it will not contain either a provision for a 
domestic parcels post or for the consolidation of third and fourth 
class mail matter at a rate of postage just one-half that now 
paid on merchandise. The consolidation proposition, with due 
respect.to the Post Office Department officials who are urging it, 
would mean simply the cutting in two of the postage bills of the 
great mail order houses and would be of very little advantage 
to any one else. From a governmental standpoint the proposi- 
tion has ramifications which need only be briefly described to 
show the impracticability of the idea, At the outset there would 
be a heavy loss of revenue, which could only be made up by a 
very large income in the use of the mails for the handling of 
merchandise. If this increase should occur it would so burden 
the mails that it would be necessary to provide more mail cars 
and more mail earriers and ultimately to increase carriers’ sal- 
aries. Additional equipment would have to be provided, and 
the most accomplished postai expert cannot foreshadow where 
the thing would end. 

While Chairman Overstreet’s statement will be most 
encouraging to those who have fought these paternalistic 
schemes, yet it should be remembered that their pro- 
moters have many other opportunities to secure their 
adoption. The appropriation bill may be amended on the 
floor and in the Senate Post Office Committee or on the 
Senate floor. It may even be modified in important par- 
ticulars in conference after it has passed both houses. 
So far as the House is concerned there is less danger than 
in the Senate. Representatives from all parts of the 
country are becoming thoroughly aroused to the danger 
not only of the domestic parcels post but of the consoli- 
dation scheme, which the shrewdest and most experi- 
enced members recognize as a mere entering wedge soon 
to be expanded into a full fledged project for handling 
unlimited quantities of merchandise by mail. Retail 
merchants everywhere will be interested in brief extracts 
from interviews which prominent members of the House 
have given to the correspondent of The Iron Age with re- 
gard to both these schemes. No member of the House 
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has made a stronger fight against the parcels post than 
Representative Hedge of Iowa, a leading member of the 


Ilouse Post Office Committee. He says: 

[ have been deluged with petitions and memorials urging both 
the parcels post and the consolidation schemes. They are of the 
same general stripe in my opinion, and I have not hesitated to 
say that I am opposed to both of them and on the same ground 


I believe it 


(C‘ongress to protect 


is my duty as the Representative of my in 
, and in 
safeguarding the interests 
These merchants are not 
mducting little cross-roads stores, but include 
running relatively large establishments and 
whose success and prosperity must depend upon the trade of the 
communities in which they live. The interests of the local mer- 
chant, the local newspaper and the farmers residing in the sur- 
rounding country are so interwoven that it is impossible to sep- 
arate them or to enact legislation injurious to one that will not 


district 
people to the utmost of my ability 
opposing these projects I am simply 
of the merc represent. 
limited to tl 
hundreds 


ants whom I 
se 


who are 





injure them al My people are not asking special favors, and I 
intend to do what I can to protect them from the injurious 
effects of measures passed in the interest of the monopolistic 


mail order houses 


Representative Grosvenor of Ohio has always con 
sistently opposed these schemes. 


You ask 
them before. 


He says: 

the parcels post bills. I have heard of 
them. As to the proposition for the 
consolidation of merchandise with printed matter to go through 
the mails at a uniform rate of 8 cents per pound I have heard 
of that, tor I shall oppose all these projects if they ever live 
to be reported to the House, but I do not believe they ever will; 
certainly not at this session. I would suggest a slight amend 
ment to the consolidation scheme—namely, that the Government 
be authorized to establish a fast freight line to carry all the 
merchandise of the country. That would be paternalism with a 
vengeance and satisfy the class of people who think it is a func- 
tion of government to care for their special interests. 


about 
I am against 


me 


The people of the South are awaking to the necessity 
of protecting themselves from the mail order houses, 
which within the past year or two have invaded that 
territory seeking to establish and to buy the output of 
the local factories with a view to distributing goods to 
their mail order patrons at the lowest possible cost for 
transportation. Representative Candler of Mississipp!, 
one of the most conservative and far-seeing of the South- 
ern members of the House, makes some interesting com- 


ments upon these projects. He says: 


I have received some petitions from both sides relative to the 
establishment of a parcels post. All small merchants and even 
the large commercial houses in my district strongly oppose the 
passage of any such measure. In a State like Mississippi, where 
credits largely obtain, the merchant has been the banker of the 
planter, furnishing him money and supplies until his crops were 
harvested and Now comes a scheme of foreign traders 
which proposes to cut the ground from under this merchant. It 
may be from a purely theoretical standpoint, but it 
is hardly reasonable to suppose that our country merchants will 
submit without a vigorous fight, and they are making it right 
now. I shall record my vote against this proposition. The con 
solidation scheme to be a part of the same general plan 
and does not meet indorsement. 


sold 


* business ’ 


See 


ms 
my 

Few men occupy a more prominent place in the public 
eye than Representative Hepburn of Iowa, the author of 
the pending bill extending the Federal control of freight 
rates. Mr. Hepburn has always been the champion of 
the common people, and with regard to the parcels post 
schemes he says: 

I stand just where 1 have always stood on the question of a 
parcels post. I am unalterably opposed to the scheme of build- 
ing up the mail order business of this country at the expense of 
the country merchant. As regards the scheme of mail consolida- 
tion I fear that it is but a link of the same old sausage, 
rather the same old pill with a new coating. 


or 


These statements are but a few of those that have 
been made very frankly since the scope of the Post Office 
Department’s plans became known in Congress. 
solidation strongly disap- 
proved as involving a heavy additional expenditure ap- 
proximating $2,000,000 $3,000,000 per annum at a 
time when the best energies of the department should be 
directed to cutting down the postal deficit, which is now 
in the neighborhood of $15,000,000. So serious is the 
situation with regard to the postal shortage that the de- 
partment gravely recommendation to 
Congress to increase the rate of postage on publications 


The con- 


scheme especially is being 


or 


is considering a 
of all kinds with the sole exception of the daily press. 
The magazines, the intelligently conducted trade papers 
of the country and thousands of other publications filled 
with educational matter and information almost priceless 
to the business community are to be taxed—in some cases 
out of existence—in order that the monopolistic mail 
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order houses may be provided with a convenient and 
cheap distribution system. 

A recommendation has already been made to the 
House Committee for an appropriation sufficient to defray 
the cost of a thorough investigation by the department 
to ascertain exactly the amount of the various kinds of 
second-class mail matter annually carried by the postal 
service. The present system of keeping accounts does 
not supply this information in satisfactory form, hence 
an appropriation is necessary to defray the cost of ob- 
taining the desired data. It is among the possibilities 
that the committee will make some such provision in 
order that reliable information may be secured. Legisla- 
tion would be necessary, however, to change the rates 
of postage on second-class mail matter, and it is not be- 
lieved that Congress would be willing to discriminate 
against magazines and papers, which are as important to 
the educational and commercial development of the coun- 


try as the daily press. WwW. L. ©. 
—_+o—___—__ 


Hardware Retailers’ Advertising. 


A valuable paper on the subject of “ Hardware Retail- 
ers’ Advertising” was read by J. O. Perkins of Butler 
Bros., Chicago, at the recent annual meeting of the Llli- 
nois Retail Hardware Association. The paper, in part, 
was as follows: 


The Hardware retailer who is dissatisfied with the 
results he is achieving at the present time and who de- 
sires to do such advertising as I have in mind needs first 
to take into consideration certain general trade tenden- 
cies. All of us are in business for the purpose of making 
money. None of us will make as much as he can if he 
chooses to use up more or less of his energy in fighting 
against general tendencies much more powerful than any 
individual can be. There was a time when the average 
Hardwareman was in harmony with the tendencies of the 
period, but at this moment too many Hardwaremen are 
more or less out of tune with modern conditions. 


ONE TENDENCY 


that no retailer can afford to overlook is that which now 
disposes people as a whole to give their trade in large 
measure to the store which shows the greatest variety of 
merchandise. You need not take any one’s word for that, 
because the fact is made evident in almost every town 
in the country. In the largest cities the big successes of 
to-day are department stores, and in your own town 
supremacy among business men has passed, or is passing, 
from the one-line man to the retailer of many things. 
Even the so-called one-line stores of to-day that are 
still increasingly successful in a large way you will find 
make a feature of variety in their offerings in at least a 
bargain department, which in essence is but a variety 
store within another store. 


ANOTHER SIGNIFICANT CHANGE 


in trade conditions which Hardwaremen must appreciate 
before they can hope to better business to the full extent 
of to-day’s possibilities is the lessening importance of 
men as every day buyers. Not many years ago men fig- 
ured largely in all kinds of household buying, but to-day, 
almost exclusively, woman is the purchasing agent of 
the American home. True, the man may still figure in 
tne buying of a Stove or a Refrigerator, but when it 
comes to buying the every day wants he is almost an un- 
known quantity. Failure to recognize that very fact is 
largely the cause of conditions about which so many 
Hardwaremen now so loudly complain. 

INTO THEIR FIELD WITHIN THE LAST FEW YEARS 
has come the retail mail order house, that has succeeded 
in taking from them much of the trade in the bulkier 
things which men do still help to buy. As a result the 
Hardwareman who still is running a store that appeals 
to men is forced to be a looker-on, while women buy the 
every day needs of the home at stores that cater to them 
with the goods women want offered in ways that appeal 
to women. 

So the Hardwareman who wishes to do better adver- 
tising and who realizes his need of more every day sales 
must approach the buying of his goods with the deter- 
mination 

TO CATER MORE TO WOMEN 


and with goods in greater variety than heretofore. Quite 
likely he will be unable to do this until he has removed 
many of his personal prejudices for or against merchan- 
dise and the way it is offered to him. 

If he will still insist upon buying only goods of the 
highest quality or goods which in some other respect 
can interest only the small minority ‘he certainly ought 


THE IRON 
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no longer to complain that he is losing the trade of those 
who constitute the large majority of his buying public. 

He must realize that the day has gone by’when people 
will buy things in one line at one store and in another 
line at another store, taking without question what the 
one-line merchant says they, the people, ought to want. 

You can’t expect to do good advertising if you go on 
blinking the fact that people to-day buy by preference in 
the store that shows in greatest variety the very things 
they want and where they are permitted to buy those 
things without argument as to why they should want some 
thing better or different. 


REMEMBER THAT EXPERTS MAY SNEER 


at cheap goods, but experts are few, while the very cheap- 
ness which is the target of their sneers is the convincing 
evidence that the goods themselves are in great demand. 

As an incident of buying preparations for extending 
invitations that will be accepted it is necessary nowa- 
days to make purchases of goods for definite use as bar- 
gains, which are but your reasons why people should 
come to your store. Continue to sell staples, of course, but 
quit pushing them on the score of price. Back of your 
staples put such pushing as will give you a reputation for 
having the right qualities that will enable you to make a 
fair profit on them. 

Then while competitors are cutting prices on Fence 
Wire and Nails, do you push to the front popular priced 
things in every day need, specially bought to be used as 
your bargains. In getting yourself ready to impress prop- 
erly those who do accept your invitation to enter do not 
overlook the 


IMPORTANCE OF A STORE ARRANGEMENT 


which also will show realization of the fact that women 
are the every day buyers and that they like variety. The 
way to sell goods nowadays is to ask people if they want 
to buy—not only by means of spoken, printed and written 
questions, but also by the displays of your goods. The 
modern ideal in store arrangement is to come as near as 
possible to showing all one has for sale. 


GET YOUR GOODS OUT 


and down where they can be seen, indicate their prices in 
plain figures and if they are goods in general want and 
the prices are such as people in general can afford to pay, 
the variety being large enough, your arrangement will 
avoid waste of time in answering questions as to what 
you have and also help to suggest new wants to all who 
enter your store. Though you may have brought your 
store to the highest point of efficiency in accomplishing 
immediate sales, finally before you do give general invi- 
tations to people to enter make sure that those who ac- 
cept will leave your store satisfied and disposed to come 
again. You know 


IT IS THE COME-AGAIN TRADE 


which alone will insure the permanence of a business 
success, and to get that trade your customers must be 
made to have implicit faith in the truth of all your state- 
ments about your goods. Confidence such as that is a 
thing of slow growth and careful nursing, yet without 
such confidence no merchant can hope for success that is 
permanent. 

In all probability no single practice will go further in 
developing confidence in your store than that of 


RETURNING THE MONEY AND TAKING BACK THE GOODS 


any time any customer is dissatisfied—cheerfully and 
without argument. Does the practice pay? The world’s 
greatest retail store goes to extremes to prove the sincerity 
of its money-back-cheerfully policy. Could you have a 
better impression abroad in your community than the idea 
that at your prices you would as soon have your goods as 
the customer’s money? Do not begin the practice, though, 
unless you really can refund the money 


WITH A SMILE, 


even though the offer is abused by a patron. It may help 
you to maintain your cheerfulness to remember that ex- 
perience shows that the more quickly and smilingly the 
money is refunded in the first few instances the sooner the 
requests for refunds become few and far between. 

Before extending an invitation to enter your store as- 
sure yourself, too, that all who do come in will be made 
to feel welcome immediately and will not leave feeling 
anything but pleased with the treatment every one gets in 
your store. 

A good aim to hold before you in striving to gain and 
keep the confidence of your people is to become known as 
the store where the 


CHILD CAN TRADE AS SAFELY 


as the parent. To gain that reputation no one thing will 


be of more help than to have but one price for each thing, 
with that price clearly indicated in plain figures. 
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HAVING MADE YOURSELF FULLY READY 


to invite people in, and feeling sure that they will leave 
satisfied and disposed to come again, you are ready to 
consider advertising solely as invitations extended to 
people to come into your store. Most of these invitations 
will take one of two principal forms—your show windows 
and your printed matter. 

Don’t overlook the possibilities in your show windows. 
Take the hint in the success the 5 and 10 cent stores 
achieve with outside advertising effort limited to their 
show windows. Window displays can be good even 
though they are not built by an expert window trimmer. 

Right now, for example, in the model 5 and 10 cent 
stores, which is a feature of our Chicago sample rooms, 
there is a window display of Enamel Ware which any 
Hardware man in any town can build at a trifling money 
cost. As a matter of fact 


THE SIMPLER THE DISPLAY 


the more effective the show window is likely to be. Fre- 
quent changes are necessary to keep the window inter- 
esting, and simple displays are more certain to be changed 
oftener than elaborate ones. Just a little careful study of 
the subject will convince you that it is possible for you 
or your clerks to keep your windows bright and clean and 
to make simple arrangements of goods in them that will 
arrest the attention of passers-by. And once you go into 
the subject thoroughly enough to reach such a couclusion 
you will need no further urging to improve your show 
window opportunities. 
PRINTED MATTER. 

But however expert you may become in the use of 
your show windows, so long as they are not sure to be 
seen by practically all who might trade with you your 
main reliance for urging people to enter your store must 
continue to be printed matter. Printed matter that will 
sell goods is not as hard to produce as some interested 
persons would have you believe. The brilliant effort of 
the expert who cannot talk horse sense about your goods 
and prices is worthless in comparison with the poorest 
home-made description of what you have to offer. Get 
at the preparation of your printed matter without any 
feeling that advertising is more than the use of printer’s 
ink in the place of your voice in the sale of your goods. 


LOOK UPON EACH ADVERTISEMENT 
as nothing more nor less than a new effort to make such a 
printed presentation of your goods as will make more 
people than ever before desire what you offer hard enough 
to come to your store. First make sure that you have 
the goods necessary for the purpose. Then imagine that 
the customer hardest to sell is seated on the other side 
of your desk. Write exactly as you would talk were you 
determined to make that customer want the particular 
goods that you propose to advertise. Write it all down 
JUST AS YOU WOULD TALK, 

and then put what you have written in your desk and 
forget it for a few hours. Later take a cool view of 
what you have written for the purpose of cutting out all 
but enough words to fill whatever space you have decided 
to use. Still later revise the matter again with the 
printer in determining what other words may have to be 
omitted or added in order to give prominence to the right 
phrases in the space to be used. But do not let the 
printer or any one else persuade you to cut out or sub- 
stitute other words for expressions that make the adver- 
tisement sound like you. 


YOUR PERSONALITY 


is what finally brings and holds the trade you get. A 
reputation for originality is continually being sought by 
most merchants. The easiest way to get that reputation 
is for one to be himself in every move he makes. Adver- 
tising that sounds like you is not only sure to bring the 
greatest results, but is also the one kind of advertising 
your competitors cannot successfully imitate. 

Give the question of your advertising as businesslike 
a treatment as you give to any other feature of your 
storekeeping. Have a scrapbook in which to paste sam- 
ples of goods advertising, for which keep constantly on 
the lookout. 

In all other ways keep trying systematically to equip 
yourself with what will help to make the preparation of 
your printed matter easy. In that very process you will 
get rid of the notion that printed advertising, so far as 
it concerns your store, is in any respect beyond your 
power. To make the most of the time, money and effort 
you devote to advertising lose no chance to get the full 
benefit from each move you make. 

If your newspaper advertisement, or a part of it, 
seems good enough for the purpose, before the type is 
thrown back into the case have it used 
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FOR THE PRINTING OF A CIRCULAR 
to be mailed or otherwise distributed. Thus you secure 
both circular and newspaper advertisements at a cost of 
one setting of the type. 

Make your circulars, letters, &¢., supplement your 
newspaper advertisements, and repeat the story they tell 
in your show windows. By thus making all forms of 
your outside advertising work together results will be 
greatest. In newspapers, circulars, &¢., as in your show 
windows and your store itself, keep presenting something 
new and fresh often enough to avoid staleness, which in 
the eyes of the modern public is an unpardonable sin in 
storekeeping. 

AND ABOVE ALL, 
when that outside advertising does accomplish its pur- 
pose, does draw people into the store, lose none of the 
benefit because you fail to give just what it leads people 
to expect down to the smallest detail and in treatment 
fully as much as in goods. 


———_9-+-e—____ 


NEW YORK & NEW JERSEY HARDWARE 
AND IRON ASSOCIATION'S BANQUET. 


HE New York and New Jersey Hardware and Iron 
T Association held its seventh annual banquet Thurs- 
day evening, March 8, at the Hotel Astor, New York. 
There was a representative gathering of active members 
of the association, some of whom had friends as their 
A number of manufacturers of vehicle materials 
The guests arrived during the hour 
from 7 to 8 o’clock, assembling in a reception room. 
where there was a buffet russe to help while away the 
time. Dinner was served at 8 o’clock in the Yacht Room, 
which is en suite, built and fitted to resemble the saloon 
of a large yacht. An orchestra played popular airs 
throughout the dinner, there being also a professional 
entertainer who rendered some excellent sketches between 
addresses. Joseph Ruppert, the president of the associa 
tion, acted as toastmaster, introducing the speakers, both 
members and guests, who filled in the time from 9.30 
p. m, to midnight with remarks of an informal character. 

There seemed to be unanimity as to the substantial 
benefits received by both members of the organization 
and manufacturers, resulting from the work of the asso- 
ciation, in the way of maintaining prices on a reasonable 
and fair basis and the avoidance of a large percentage of 
losses from bad debts. The system pursued in regard to 
the latter feature is the issuance of a delinquent list of 
debtors at intervals, in which the dealer who does not 
meet his obligations properly is cut off from further 
credit by the members until he is restored to favor by 
paying up. Who the creditor is does not appear in the 
notice sent out; merely the fact that a debtor is in ar- 
rears is noted in the communication mailed by the cor- 
responding secretary. 

The officers for the ensuing year are Joseph Ruppert, 
president; J. H. Ruwe, vice-president; Henry Bodevin, 
secretary, all of Brooklyn; Emil Rudolph, treasurer, and 
Charles A. Hauck, corresponding secretary, both of New 
York. The Board of Directors consists of William FE. 
Kleine, New York; Walter T. Crane, Newark; J. T. 
Doremus and P. C. Quackenbush, Paterson, and R. H. 
Tiebout, Brooklyn, all of whom were present at the 
banquet. Other members in attendance were P. J. Lang- 
ler, George Ruppert, W. Tiebout, Charles Ruwe, E. C. 
Strifler and George J. Hollereith; Edo Van Winkle, 
Henry Van Winkle and Mr. Reynolds of J. A. Van 
Winkle & Co.; A. S. Van Sant and L. L. Andrews of 
W. T. Crane Carriage Hardware Company, and John G. 
Merkel. 

Manufacturing interests were represented by the fol- 
lowing gentlemen: E. S. Darlington of Hoopes Bro. & 
Darlington, West Chester, Pa.; A. G. Mathiason of the 
Lambertville Spoke Mfg. Company, Lambertville, N. J.; 
F. W. Wurster, Jr., of F. W. Wurster & Co., Brooklyn; 
W. L. Cooper of Livingston Nail Company; R. B. M. 
Cook and W. S. Comly of Russell, Burdsall & Ward, 
Portchester, N. Y.; L. B. Morris of the Cambria Steel 
Company, and FE. 8, Merrill of E. S. Merrill Spring Com- 
pany, New York. Other guests were M. Eisig, formerly 
a member of the association, but now retired from active 
business, and E. H. Darville of The Iron Age. 


guests, 


were also present. 
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GREENE, TWEED & CO.’S NEW QUARTERS. 


REENE, TWEED & CO., manufacturers of and deal- 
ers in Factory and Mill Supplies, Brass Hardware, 
&c., have just moved from 17 Murray street to 109 Duane 
street, New York, where they have much larger quarters. 
The new premises, which have been thoroughly renovated, 
consist of the street floor and two basements, each 35x 
88 feet, besides additional vault room below stairs. The 
first floor has been reserved for office use and sales and 
sample room. The basement is divided longitudinally, 
with the department for Brass Hardware on one side and 
a stock of Factory and Mill Supplies, Palmetto Packing, 
&c., on the other, the front space being used for packing 
and shipping orders. In the subbasement is carried a 
large stock of Walrus Leather and other Polishing Leath- 
ers, of which the house makes a specialty, carrying much 
of this material in the original sides and of great thick- 
ness. The new quarters are exceptionally well lighted 
front and rear naturally, as well as artificially, and the 
building is equipped with power elevators. They also 
carry a complete stock of the Page Belting Company’s 
Leather Belting and will be pleased to receive new cata- 
logues pertaining to such lines as they handle, especially 
in Pipe Fittings and Factory and Mill Supplies. 


————~-+e—____ 


PRICE-LISTS, CIRCULARS, &c. 


Manufacturers in Hardware and related lines are re- 
quested to send us copies of catalogues, price-lists, éc., 
for our catalogue department in New York; and at the 
same time to call our atlention to any new goods or ad- 
ditions to their lines, of which appropriate mention will 
be made, besides the brief reference to the catalogue or 
price-list in this column. 


Meap Cycte Company, Chicago: Circulars referring 
to Iroquois Bicycles and Hedgethorn Tires. 


NORVELL-SHAPLEIGH HARDWARE Company, St. Louis, 
Mo.: Spring and summer catalogue covering a full line 
of Sporting Goods. 


STRICKLER Hay Toot Company, Janesville, Wis.: Cat- 
alogue and mailing circular referring to Hay Tools, in- 
cluding Carriers, Forks, Steel Track, Pulleys, &c. 


SAMUEL WINSLOW SKATE Mro. Company, Worcester, 
Mass.: Roller Skate catalogue G, illustrating, listing and 
describing in detail an elaborate line of Roller Skates. 


MARLIN FIREARMS CoMPANY, New Haven, Conn.: Cat- 
alogue of Marlia Repeating Rifles, Shotguns, &c., show- 
ing several additions to the line and various minor im- 


provements; also book of testimonials, entitled “ Marlin 
Experiences.” 


CALDWELL Mre. Company, Rochester, N. Y.: Illustrat- 
ed catalogue of Window and Door Hardware and special- 
ties, including Nutmeg Graters, Garment Hangers, &c. 


T. B. C. Burrrr, 2639 North Seventeenth street, Phila- 
delphia: Circular referring to Imperial Roasters. 


J. S. WoopHovusr, 191-195 Water street, New York: 
Illustrated catalogue, covering an extensive line of Agri- 
cultural Implements for farm, field and garden. 


GovuLps Mra. Company, Seneca Falls, N. Y.: Cata- 
logue of Goulds Sprayers for orchardists, market garden- 
ers, florists and poultry and stock raisers. 


INTERNATIONAL FENCE & F. Company, Columbus, Ohio: 
Booklet referring to Jones Gates and Fence and contain- 
ing price-lists. 


PIKE Mrc. Company, Pike, N. H.: Price-list booklet 


referring to Oil Stone, Scythe Stone and Razor Hone 
selling assortments in display boxes. 


Cronk & CARRIER Mrc. Company, Elmira, N. Y.: Cat- 
alogue of Barn Door Hangers, Garden Tools, Pliers, 
Screw Drivers, Pruning Shears and Hardware specialties. 


CLIPPER LAWN Mower Company, Dixon, Ill: Cireu- 


lars [llustrating Lawn Mowers and Marine Gasoline En- 
gines. 


Roserts Mre. Company, Somerville, Mass.: Booklet 
referring to Victor Bolt Clippers, &c. —« 
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ROE & CONOVER’S STORE. 


N original method of lighting has been adopted by 
A Roe & Conover of Newark, N. J., who operate a 
very large Hardware and supply establishment. The 
main showroom for Tools and Household Hardware of 
the company has been fitted with tubes of the Moore 
Electric System, a Newark invention, which consists of 
a glow tube through which travels a light produced by 
the inecandescence of gas. The tube is sealed, has 
welded elbows and joints and is suspended from the 
ceiling of the store, lighting it all around. The light 
gives a daylight effect and it is claimed to be the only 
one giving the true color value to the human eye. It 
has proved an excellent advertisement as well as an 
innovation of value, and nightly the front of the store 
is thronged with the curious. A snap-shot photograph 
taken late at night just before closing time, without the 
aid of a flashlight, shows the store just as it would ap 
pear in a picture taken in daylight, with the exception 
that the glow tubes, which in the day resemble steam 
pipes, show up white. 

—_——__»4-e—___——_ 


CANADIAN TAP & DIE COMPANY. 


HE CANADIAN TAP & DIE COMPANY, Ltd., Galt, 
Ont., W. M. Preston secretary and general man- 

ager, has been organized to manufacture Taps, Dies, 
Screw Plates, Screw Cutting Machinery, &c. A modern 
factory has been purchased at Galt. The company is 
licensed manufacturer for Canada of the Little Giant 
brand of Screw cutting tools made by Wells Bros. Com- 
pany, Greenfield, Mass., including Taps, Dies and Screw 
Plates. Machinery for manufacture has been installed 
and the company’s stock is now complete and ready to 
supply the trade. The company will not for the present 
go into the manufacture of Bolt Cutters. The company 
proposes to maintain the same high standard of quality 
of its licensed products as that established by the Wells 


Bros. Company. 
————__ -+- oe ____——_- 


REQUESTS FOR CATALOGUES, &c. 


The trade is given an opportunity in this column to 
request from manufacturers price-lists, catalogues, quota- 
tions, &éc., relating to general lines of goods. 


REQUESTS for catalogues, price-lists, quotations, &c., have 
been received from the following houses, with whom manu- 
facturers may desire to communicate : 


From IRwWIN-HuGcHES Company, Whitener, Ark., which 
will begin business about April 1, handling Shelf and 
Heavy Hardware, Implements, Steam and Gas Engines 
and Wood Working Machinery. 





From CHAS. ZIMMERMANN & Sons, Baltimore, Md., 
general Hardware and Paint merchants. 


From De Cook & Brink, who have succeeded De Cook, 
Brink & Co., Orange City, Iowa. They will carry a re- 
tail stock of Shelf and Heavy Hardware, Stoves, Tin- 
ware, Paints, Oils, Sporting Goods, Fencing, Cream Sepa- 
rators, &e. 


From WILLIAM BLANNING, Williamstown, Pa., who has 
purchased the Hardware business formerly conducted by 
Amos Lebo and will continue at the old stand. 


—— 


J. Curtey & Bro., 6 Warren street, New York, manu- 
facturers and importers of and dealers, both wholesale 
and retail, in fine Cutlery of all kinds, have been com- 
pelled to lease other quarters, owing to the contemplated 
razing of the building now occupied and others adjoining 
after May 1 next, to secure a proper site for the erection 
of a large office structure on the northwest corner of 
Broadway and Warren street. The business will be 
moved, as soon as the new quarters can be prepared. to 
318 Broadway, southeast corner of Broadway and Pearl 
street, which for years was occupied by Von Lengerke & 
Detmold, now at 349 Fifth avenue. 
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MISCELLANEOUS NOTES. 


Expansion Bolts. 

Star Expansion Bolt Company, 147-149 Cedar street, 
New York, has changed the internal construction of its 
Star Union expansion bolt so that it will fit lag screws 
of any standard of threading. It is remarked that % 
inch lag screws are threaded by different manufacturers 
six threads to the inch and also five threads to the inch. 
With the old style of expansion shield only one of these 
threads could be used in the expansion parts, whereas 
with the new style both the five and six thread lags can 
be used in the one shield. This feature is covered by 
patents. The outside of the new style of expansion is 
the same as the older kind, and no strength or holding 
qualities have been sacrificed by modifying the internal 
arrangement. The company has also added to its line 
of machine expansion bolts, which are largely used for 
making strong fastenings, more especially to stone and 
for work of that character. The parts are fastened to 
gether with strong bands which keeps them intact and 
firm, even after their insertion in the wall, so that it is 
impossible to lose the interior nut. The shields are so 
threaded as to take the regular U. S. standard machine 
bolts. 


Encaustic Metal Enameled Ceilings and 
Side Walls. 


The Wheeling Corrugating Company, Wheeling, W. 
Va., and 47-51 Cliff street, New York, has just issued a 
handsome new illustrated catalogue of encaustic metal 
ceiling containing 34 pages, each 12 x 9% inches. A strik- 
ing feature of the book is the five full page illustrations 
of beautiful designs in enameled ceilings in various com- 
binations of cornice, filler, border, corner and field, which 
are divided into five color arrangements, the colors in 
fac-simile to give an idea of the actual effect when in- 
stalled. Another point of importance is the flexibility of 
the various colored enamels on the metal, so that it will 
not chip or break off in putting on. The metal is cov- 
ered on both sides to prevent oxidization, and can be 
sold at approximately 8 to 10 cents per square foot, de- 
pendent on the designs. It costs about 5 cents a square 
foot more than the plain ceilings painted only with a 
priming coat, so that some of the extra cost is offset by 
the fact that the work is done when the material is on. 


Provision is made for having the nails furnished har- 
monize in color with the metal they hold in place. Each 


coat of enamel and also the gold decorations are burned 
on to the metal separately under the action of intense 
heat. Many other beautiful designs in this class of metal 
ceilings in all the various parts are shown, to be painted 
after it is put on. 


Clipper Pony Mower. 


Numerous changes have been made by the Clipper 


Lawn Mower Company, Dixon, IIll., in its 1906 type of 


pony mower. The solid wheels and sides have been re 

placed with spoked wheels and spoked sides. A ball bear 

ing yoke has been placed on the axle to prevent the lever 

from dropping and from destroying the shearing surface. 

The movement of the knives, however, remains unchanged. 
Se ——— 


Small Power [lotors. 


The Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company has lately 
perfected a line of motors for light power service, such 
as operating sewing machines, dental apparatus, coffee 
grinders, small ice cream freezers, phonographs, sign 
flashers, moving window novelties and innumerable other 
adaptations, some of which are here shown. The smaller 
sizes may be attached to an ordinary incandescent lamp 
circuit, furnishing a profitable day load for lighting 
companies. These motors follow very closely the design 
of the well-known Westinghouse fan motors, being built 
for both alternating and direct current circuits, either 115 
or 230 volts. The direct current motors are either shunt or 
series wound, and the alternating current motors are 
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wound for 25, 60 or 133 cycles. The efficiency of all 
machines is exceedingly high. The base of the motor 
consists of a separate casting, the frame being drilled 
and tapped, so that the feet may be fastened in any one 
of four different positions. This construction adapts the 
motor for mounting in any position. The screw holes in 
the base are slotted to allow belt adjustment. A two- 





Fig. 1.—Westinghouse % Horse-Power Alternating Current Motor 


Driving a Coffee Mill, 


step grooved pulley, suitable for a cord or round belt, is 
supplied with each motor. The speed obtained by driv- 
ing from the larger step is about twice that of the 
smaller. The bearings are self oiling and similar in con- 
struction to those of the fan motors. They are provided 
with vertical oil cups, with a wick which effectually lubri- 
cates the shaft, and a suitable return channel prevents 





Fig. 2.—\%& Horse-Power Induction Motor with Pulley Attached 


for Alternating Current. 


the dripping of oil from the bearings. The leads are 
brought out through hard rubber bushings, and connec- 
tion to the motor is easily made. An ordinary lamp 
cord and plug may be attached to the motor leads for 
connection to an incandescent socket or receptacle. All 
motors are finished in black enamel, with trimmings of 
brass, allowing them to be installed where neat appear- 
ance is essential. The alternating current motors are of 
the single phase induction type, with open end frames 
and split phase winding, the starting coil of which is 
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automatically cut out as the motor comes up to speed. 
A self acting friction clutch engages the load after par- 
tial speed has been attained. 
are supplied 


The direct current motors 


are inclosed and either series or shunt 





Fig. 3.—\% Horse-Power 110-Volt Direct Current Motor 
Pulley Attached. 


with 


wound, and are so constructed that no starting device is 
necessary. When desired grooved pulleys of other sizes 
are furnished. 

—_——_7--e———— 


Martian Folding Clamp Skate. 


The Martin Skate Company, 614 Old South Building, 
Boston, Mass., is the name of a new Massachusetts cor- 
poration organized to manufacture an entirely new skate, 
as here shown. The prime features of this skate are the 
extremely narrow space into which it can be easily and 
instantly folded as soon as it is free from the shoe, it 
being collapsed or folded at the top to less than a half 
inch laterally, and the light weight, the 12-inch size 
weighing but 15 ounces to each skate. For convenience 





Fig, 1—Martin Folding Clamp Skate, Attached to Shoe. 


in carrying about neat rectangular wallets of leather 
or cloth, according to quality of skate, are supplied in 
which to place them, the wallet measuring a half inch 
longer than the skate and 6% inches wide flat, or 3% 
inches folded a half turn, with a skate in each pocket, 
being when folded but slightly in excess of 1 inch at 
thickest portions, thus being suitable for any ordinary 
pocket, In the majority of ladies’ sizes a pair can be 
readily carried in the average muff, unnoticed, and leav- 
ing room for the hands. The skate is exceptionally light, 
the blades measuring 7-32 inch on skating surface and 
tapering to 7-64 inch at top. The main part or blade is 
forged from one piece of steel. The remainder of the 
skate, consisting of a few simple parts, is of sheet steel 
and operated by a side lever, as commonly used in lock 
lever skates, by means of which both*‘sole and heel are 
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compact alignment with 
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simultaneously gripped, after once adjusted, in a single 


movement, bringing both front and rear clamps into 
the skate blade when off the 
foot. The toe clamps come in direct contact with and 


sustain the sole throughout its width and overlap the 


Fig. 2.—Sanie Skate Partly in One Pocket of Wallet, 

upper edges, while the heel clamp clutches the leather 
heel on the side, a small clamp, capable of three posi- 
tions through a distance of % inch, keeping the front of 
heel from moving forward. By clamping the heel at 
sides, not only is good holding power attained, but a 
badly worn or run down heel at the back does not inter- 
fere with getting a good secure grip. The clamping 
lever is firmly supported on the blade, and it is said 
will not sag or become loose. The width of sole and 
length of heel is automatically conformed to by turning 
forward or back the knurled round nut on the end of the 
threaded clamp rod in center of skate blade. Another 
important point, to which the company directs attention, 
is that the clamps constantly grip on lines parallel to the 





Fig. 3. 


Top View of Skate, Folded, for Carrying in Wallet. 


welt of the shoe, instead of parallel to runner of skate, 
thus giving great holding power. There are but six 
rivets in each skate, three of which, for heel, toe and 
center, are split, so that the two rear rivets slide back 
and forth on each side of upper part of blade, the front 
rivet under ball of foot being of the same construction, 
but pinned permanently in position. All the skates will 
be highly polished and nickeled, from those made of 
moderately priced steel to the highest grades of steel 
welded to iron and tempered. Both club or rink and 
hockey patterns will be furnished. 
——q »,- oe 


Galvanized Self-Dipping Well Bucket. 


The Wheeling Corrugating Company, Wheeling, W. 
Va., and 47-51 Cliff street, New York, is manufacturing 








Galvanized Self Dipping Well Bucket. 






the patented self-dipping well bucket here illustrated. 
The bucket is so made that it fills itself as soon as it 
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strikes the water, the special ear on one side containing 
a flat brass spring, which causes the bucket to tilt as the 
bottom touches the water and so fill quickly. The bail 
after passing through the ear enters the brass spring, to 
which it is securely fastened. The body is made of 
heavy sheet iron and smoothly galvanized after it is 
made, being intended to withstand rough usage. 


—— — ~~ Om 


Sheffield Hand Potato Planter. 


Sheffield Mfg. Company, Burr Oak, Mich., is offering 
the hand potato planter shown herewith. The handle is 
adjustable to the hight of the operator, The tube or seed 





Sheffield Hand Potato Planter. 


guide is made of galvanized wire screen. ‘The jaws and 
points are referred to as being particularly well adapted 
to the use for which they are designed. 


———_--e 
Bricklayer’s Hammer. 
The David Maydole Hammer Company, Norwich, N. 


Y., has just put a new pattern of bricklayers’ hammer on 
the market, as here shown. It is made in four numbers, 





Ui 


Bricklayers’ Hammer. 


561 to 564, inclusive, weighing, exclusive of handle, re- 
spectively, 24%, 1%, 1% and 1 pound. The hammer is of 
high grade material, with second growth hickory handle 
and adze eye, the main feature of this pattern being in 
the cutting end, which is straighter, so as to enable the 
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workman to get in closer when working on a brick wall. 
The hammer proper is oil finished. Cased for shipment 
they weigh per dozen 3714, 32%4, 2614 and 22 pounds, in 


the order named above. 
a a 


Victor Combination Bolt Clipper and Shear. 


Roberts Mfg. Company, Somerville, Mass., is making 
the combination bolt clipper and shear shown in the 
necompanying cut. It is 36 inches long and weighs 1414 





Victor Combination Bolt Clipper and Shear. 


pounds, only two pounds more than the regular Victor 
bolt clipper. The maker states that it will cut cleanly 
and easily %-inch round and 14 x 5-16 flat Bessemer 
steel or iron and %-inch wire cable. This tool differs 
from other styles of clippers manufactured by the com- 
pany in having an equalizing device for keeping the jaws 
in place under any strain and the shears so placed as to 
form a top strap and a cutting blade. A special temper 
is required and furnished for cable cutting. The com- 
pany states that this tool can be carried with one hand 
to any part of a construction job and will accomplish the 
work of tools aggregating five times its weight. It is 
furnished with a keeper, but can be used without it. 
——___—_—--@—____—_. 


One-Minute Washer. 


The washing machine shown herewith is the product 
of the Hawkeye Incubator Company, Newton, Iowa. The 
tubs are constructed of Southern cypress, kiln dried, 
each stave being curved and corrugated; 114-inch steel 
hoops bind the staves at the top and bottom, and a round 





One-Minute Washer. 


iron hoop is also fastened about the center when mount- 
ing the casting. It is stated that all castings are 
of the best quality and reinforced with ribs at points of 
greatest strain. The dolly or clothes agitator is turned 


fr-m hard maple and adjusts itself up or down to suit 
tne amount of clothes being washed. Attention is called 
to the reciprocating motion developed by means of com- 
pound levers and to the ball bearing fly wheel under the 
tub, which prevents jerky, uneven running and reduces 
the labor of the operator. 
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The Myers Adjustable Tandem Stayon 
Flexible Door Hanger. 


The accompanying cuts represent a door hanger put 
on the market by F. BE. Myers & Bro., Ashland, Ohio. 
The hanger is supplied with gteel roller bearings, and can 
be adjusted perpendicularly so as to locate the door at 





Fig. 


1.—The Myers Adjustable Tandem Stayon Flewible Door 
Hanger. 


any point above the ground, or laterally so as to adjust 
the door to or from the building, and will also adjust 
itself to any thickness of door. The perpendicular and 
lateral adjustments are made with an ordinary wrench 
and at the will of the user. In Fig. 1 a face view of the 
hanger is given, showing the manner in which the wheels 
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t 
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Fig. 2.—Edge View of Tandem Hanger. 


are covered, the bracing of the frame and the stayon 
feature. The edge view, Fig. 2, shows the center bolt 
and nut, by means of which the door can be raised or 
lowered at either end independently, which is advan- 
tageous where the ground is heaved by frost. Fig. 2 
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also shows the cross bolt, by means of which the door 
can be adjusted to or from the building, and its adjust- 
ability for different thicknesses of doors. 
a a 


W. & B. Auto Wrench. 


The W. & B. Auto wrench, here shown, is manufac 
tured by the Whitman & Barnes Mfg. Company, Chicago, 
Ill., and 111 Chambers street, New York, and is designed 
especially for automobile and other work where a thin, 
strong wrench is required. The jaws and head are thin, 
enabling the wrench to work in very close places and the 





W. & B. Auto Wrench. 


head and bar being drop forged in one solid piece gives 

the wrench great strength. It is fitted with the W. & B. 

indestructible iron handle, formed to fit the hand. The 

jaws of the wrench are case hardened, ground and pol- 

ished and the whole tool is nicely finished. 
sisosgeaeaeetiliacaiaiciatine 


Glascock Racers. 


Glascock Bros. Mfg. Company, Muncie, Ind., manu- 
factures children’s hand cars called Glascock Racers, 
one style of which is illustrated herewith. Other de- 
signs include a special model for girls, a tandem and a 
junior, which is built for children under six years old. 
It is stated that great care is used in building these cars 
to protect their little operators. The front axles are 
made of square Bessemer steel with turned journals; the 
back axles of cold rolled steel with turned journals, so 
that the wheels will run true. The axles are connected 
by a strong reach piece of seasoned hard maple. The 
gear wheels are enclosed, preventing the possibility of 





Glascock Racer, No. 1. 


mashed fingers or torn clothing. Glascock Racers are 


said to be very easy running, having no dead center. 
They have rubber tires. Three different motions are pos- 


sible, described as the rowing, the semi-rowing and the 
racing motions. All tend to improve the physical de- 
velopment of the child and are especially strengthening 
to the arms and shoulders. The cars are said to be 
handsomely finished, the axles and gear wheels being 
enameled by the baking process, while two coats of out 
door carriage varnish make all colors weather proof. 
—_——_39--@——__—_. 

The copartnership of Thos. Henderson & Son, whole- 
sale Hardware, Ashland, Ky., which has been in exist- 
ence since January 4, 1884, has been succeeded by a 
corporation under the style of the Henderson Hardware 
Company, J. W. Henderson being president. The change 
was made simply for the convenience of doing business 
and does not involve any alteration in the personnel of 
the concern. 
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Iron Age Potato Machinery. 


Bateman Mfg. Company, Grenloch, N. J., manufac- 
turer of Iron Age garden implements, horse hoes, cultiva- 
tors, &c., is now offering a complete line of potato ma- 
chinery. Besides Iron Age potato planters and riding 
cultivators, which have been on the market for 
time, the company makes the four-row sprayer and the 
digger shown in the accompanying cuts. The pump of the 


some 


sprayer derives its power from the main axle by a 
sprocket driven by both wheels. A convenient clutch 
throws the pump in or out of gear. The plunger is 
slotted and the shaft is pivoted at the furthest end 


the slot; therefore the plunger enters the chamber square- 
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ated by a pair of horses of ordinary size; with the eleva- 
tor attachment it can readily be handled by three horses. 
The company will be pleased to send to any one inter- 





Iron Age Potato Digger. 


ested its 1906 catalogue containing full information in 
regard to its complete line of potato machinery. 
ee 
Yawman Pineapple Eyer. 
Iron Age Four-Row Sprayer. The Yawman & Knapp Mfg. Company, Rochester, 
N. Y., represented by the Bridgeport Wire Goods Com- 


ly, causing a minimum amount of friction and wear. The 
portion of the plunger entering the chamber is covered 
with brass tubing and passes through a brass gland, pre- 
venting rust or damaging effect from the solutions. The 
plunger does not work directly against the walls of the 
chamber, but against the packing, which may be renewed 
at any time as necessary. The iron tank holds about 55 

gallons and is heavily galvanized after being made up. It 
main dashers which keep the solution churned up and 
allow no gathering of sediment or undissolved material. 
The four rows of spraying nozzles are adjustable to va- 
rious widths and hights, and come with one, two or even 
more in a row. The digger is shown in the plain or low 
down form, in which it would be generally used, but has 
an elevator attachment which can be quickly applied when 
the conditions require. The construction of the machine 
is said to be such that it requires only a minimum amount 


pany, 82 West Broadway, New York, is introducing the 
Yawman pineapple eyer, here shown. It is designed for 
quickly and effectively removing the eyes from a peeled 





Yarman Pineapple 


Eyer. 


pineapple, without unnecessarily wasting the pulp. It is 
made of hardenea steel, polished and nickeled and fitted 
with a white birch wood handle. The two cutting edges 
can be kept sharp by touching them up occasionally with 
a file or whetstone. The shape of the cutting member is 


such that only a certain amount of the fruit can be dug 
out, so that skill is not a factor in the operation. The 
eyers are attractively displayed on an easel card contain- 
ing 12, for exhibit in the store. 


of power to operate the device employed to produce sep- 
aration. The machine is light in draft and has good 
wearing qualities. As a low down digger it may be oper- 


PAINTS, OILS AND COLORS 


Animal, Fish and Vege- 
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Current Hardware Prices. 


General Goods.—In the following quotations General 
Goods—that is, those which are made by more than one 
manufacturer—are printed in /talics, aud the prices named, 
unless otherwise stated, represent those current in the mar- 
ket as obtainable by the fair retail Hardware trade, whether 


from manufacturers or jobbers. 


Very small orders and 


broken packages often command higher prices, while lower 
prices are frequently given to larger buyers. 


Special Goods.—Quotations printed in the ordinary 
type (Roman) relate to goods of particular manufactur- 


ers, who are responsible for their correctness. 


z hey usually 


represent the prices to the small trade, lower prices being 
obtainable by the fair retail trade, from manufacturers or 


jobbers. 


Range of Prices.—A range of prices is indicated by 
means of the symbol @. Thus 33'/5 @ 33'/, & 10% signifies 


991 / 


that the price of the goods in question ranges from /s 
per cent. discount to 33'/, and 10 per cent. discount. 


Names of Manufacturers.—I or the names and ad- 
dresses of manutacturers see the advertising columns and 
also THE IRON AGE DIRECTORY, issued May, 1905, which 
gives a classified list of the products of our advertisers and 
thus serves as a DIRECTORY of the Lron, Hardware and 


Machinery trades. 
Standard Lists.— 

ware Lists” 

many leading goods. 


new edition of “‘ Standard Hard- 
has been issued and contains the list prices of 


Additions and Corrections.—The trade are requested 
to suggest any improvements with a view to rendering these 
quotations as correct and as useful as possible to Retail 


Hardware Merchants. 





Panam Blind— 


Domestic, @ doz. $3.00..........+- 3% % 
BIOEGIA'S co cccccccccccecocccececcesesccces 10% 


immerman’s—See Fasteners, Blind. 
Window Stop— 3 
Byes’ Patent..ccccccssccccesccvecescses 3% 
Taplin’s Perfection.........+++++ eeeeeeDh 
Ammunition— See Caps, Car- 
tridges, Shelis, éc. 
Aavite—Amorteas— , 
Eagle Anvils.......-++«++++ 
. WwW Pat. ccccccccese 9@9% ¢ 
| A ay uy rought...... GaSe ¢ 
TEDtON cccccsccccescevecccees #b 


ted— 
Peter wetent's . cone Bd 
ise and rill— 
maee ‘a one $18.W0........ 15&10% 
Apple Parers— See Parers, 
Apple, &c. 
Aprons, Blacksmiths'’— 
Livingston Nail Co....--eseeeesese 33% % 
Augers and Bits— 
Com. Vouble Spur.... eeMaey, 
Jennings’ ratn., reg. finish 


50619460 
Black Lip or Blued...... eae 
Boring Mach, Augers.....74&10% 


Car Bits, 12-tn. twist....  50610% 
Ford's Auger and Car Bits....... 4045 7, 
Forstner Pat. anee Bits veepacsednne 2% 
= port tips Re ‘i ings’ list. .25% 
0, ex enn 
No. 30, KR. Jennings’ list...... 40&7% % 


Russell Jennings’.......-....- B&WK24 7% 
iL i Car Bits.........++++- 164 
w’s Countersink Bits..... ers 
Millers Bs cnn0 sep sessccsens 50d 9&7 7, 
Ohio Tool Co.’s Bailey Auge. and. 
Car Bits......cccccccccccccveceres 40& 10% 
Pugh’s Black........-s.cccsccecesereees 26 
Pugh’s Jennings’ Pattern...........- 35% 
Snell's Auger Bits..........s+eeeeeees 60% 
Sneli’s Bell Hangers’ Bits.........- 607, 
Snell’s Car Bits, 12-in, twist....60&10 
Wright's Jennings’ Bits............+ 50 
Bit Stock Drills— 


See Drills, Twist, 
onan Expansive Bits— 
i large, pil 
Clark's, Pattern, No. f 2 iz 5 
eet nk sorsgenconessecenensoonas 
g E. Jennings & Co., Stee 
WOGIE TD: k.cccaprnccccescbapeusvomembsture 
Gimlet Bits— 
Per gro. 
Common Dbdle. Cut... .83.00@3.26 
German Pattern, Nos. 1 to 10, 
$4.60; 11 to 18, $6.76 
Hollow Augers— 
Bonney Pat., per doz. 05.5096 00 





occceccececccccceseoeeosescoses 29&10 
eo bos cccogeesscsonbopensbeeuesel 27, 
Wood's Universal................--+-. 

Ship Augers and Bits— 
sete BMGETEs sainnes vin wasgee 
Re en yA 
C. E, Jennings & Co.: 

L’Hommedieu’s ........sceseecesesss ‘a 


WEED cecovesesccces "3585 ° 
Ohio Tool Co.'s d 
Snell’s ......... 
Awl Hafts—Scee Handles, 
Mechanics’ Tool, 





Awlis— 
Brad Awls: 
Handled ........ gro. $2.75@3.00 
Unhdled, Shidered. ..gro.68@66¢ 
Unhandled, Patent. .gro.66@70¢ 
Peg Avwls: 


Unhandled, Patent. .gro. 81@34¢ 
Unhdled, Shidered. .gro. 65@70¢ 
Scratch Awls: 
Handled, Com...gro. $3.50@}.00 
Handled, Socket..gro.$11.50@12.00 
Hurwood 40 
Awl and Tool Sets—See 
Sets, Awl and Tool. 
Axes— 
Single Bit, base weights: 
First Quality...... ..$4.75@5.00 


Second Quality...... $5.25@ 4.50 
Double Bit, base soprer 
First Quality..... - $7.00@ 7.50 


Second Quality..... . $6. 50@6.75 
Axle Grease— 

Ree Grease, Aale 

Axles— iron or Steel 

Concord, Loose Collar. - Br 

Concord. Sold Collar. 

No. 1 Common, Loose. ..S4%@3s%¢ 


No. 1% Com., New Styler’ 
No. 2 Solid Collar.......-4@4 
Half Patent; 
Nus. 7, 8, 11 and 12... .75@754é5 
Nos. 18 to 14. .... .- 70&10@7545 
Nos. 15 to 18. .. T5&10@I5c 1045 
Nos. 19 to 22... 75410@75k1045 
Boxes, Axle— 
Common and Concord, nes turned 
1d. ba@5¢ 


Common and Concord, turned. 
es ees 
Half Patent..........lb. BA@e 


ait— Fishing— 
Hendryx: 
‘aiiveimniail 20% 
RICE ditecckvcesuanntuensenetl 25%, 
Competitor Bait..............0.++ 20457 
Balances— Sash— 
Caldwell new list.........se.sessereees 50% 
ee nn 50k 10@60°2 
Sprin 
Spring Balances.. 50£10@60 % 
Chatillon’s;: 
Light 8 Balances...........+ 40& 10% 
Straight PAROS. coscccosocccccecss 40° 
Circular Balances..............+0+++ 50° 
ee ee 30% 
Barb Wire—Scee Wire, Barb. 
Bars— Crow- 


Steel Crowbars, 10 to 40 ib. 
per 1b., S@3%4¢ 


Towel 
No. 10 Ideal, Nickel Plate... gro. $8.50 
Beams, Scale— 
Scale Beams......... - 406 10G50% 


Chattillon’s No, 1 
Chattillon’s No, 2.......-seseeeeeeeee 40° 


Beaters, Carpet— 
Holt-Lyon Co.; 
No. 12 Wire Coppered #8 doz. $0.85; 
TEMG avevascccccoosoenctascsoese™ 1.00 
Ne lu D pee Coppered #@ doz. $1. a 
No. 10 Wire Galvanized 6B doz. $1.75 
Western W. G. Co. 





No, 1 Blectric.........s.000- #8 gro. $7.80 
BEG Oe GINO. occnccccscccced # gro. $9.00 
No. 3 Perfection Dust...... @ gro. $8.00 
Egg- 

Holt-Lyon Co.: 
Holt, No, A, Japanned....#% doz. $1.20 
Holt, No, 1, Tiuned.. 1.50 
Holt, No, B, Japanne: 00 
Holt, No, 2, Tinned 25 
Lyon, No, 2, Japanned....@ doz. $1.25 
Lyon, No. Japanned.... doz. $1.50 
— Mfg. B e » 
60 Improved ET csunannadel $00 
No 75 Improved Dover............ 50 
No, 100 Improved Dover........... 00 
No, 102 Improved Dover, Tin’d. .$8.50 
No, 150 Improved Dover, Hotel. .$15.00 


No. = _ d Dover, Hotel, T’d.$17.00 
No. mp’d Dover Tumbler. ...$8.50 
No. one imp d Dover Tumbler, T’ ‘d. $9.50 
" 300 Imp’d Dover Mammoth, 


oe W. G. Co., 00 
Wonder (R. M, Co.)..# gro, net, $6.00 
Bellows— 
Blacksmith, Standard List.. 
60£ 10@704£10 % 


Hand— 3 
Inch... 6 7? 8 9 10 35 
Doz.. .$4.75 5.70 6.65 7.60 8.85 \ 2 
Molders— x 
Inch..9 10 it 2 % |{% 
Doz... .$8.00 9.00 10.50 12.50 14.50) > 
Bells— Cow— 
Ordinary goods. . .75€5@75410455, 
High grade...... - 0d 1010706 1045 % 
DT icjcenncscanssesnvhoatutamdunl 10 
WS Mave < dn ganccntesvaccisiysboinced 50% 
Door— 
. ; SN. 3 sscnshersosdaseheunell 45% 
RED, SEI occu cite ceknatnsniian dail 50° 


Home, R. & BE. Mfg. Co.’s...... 55&1 10% 
Lever and Pull, Sargent’s....60&10&10% 


EN NL cnn v anstnnnsied 50k 10@50K 10&5°% 
Yankee eee pevodensvescesncaneese 55% 
Hand Bells, Polished Brass .60€ 10% 
We rin tn 60 06dan cena” 60% 
Bechet Plated. « » 50k 10860 
wies .... - C0Q60ETLY. 
Cone’s Globe Hand * Belis. iene 3314@35 7 
ee Te ikcnnantecdueannamnand 33%@35%, 
Paettancsous~ 
PE cen ans 6 nas wan b. 2%¢ 
Steel Alloy Church and anes 
50 10@60 % 


— Thbe & Stamping C. 


Table Cail Bells.. 





Belting— Leather— 
ketra Heavy, Short Lap. .6045% 
Reyular Short Lup... .60&1é5% 
MOONESES |. vnc 0's Kae oacseene 
Light Standard.........+.70&5% 
Cut Leather Lacing. 60.000 0,00e 
Leather Lacing Sides, per 64. Se 


Rubber— 
Agricultural (Low Grade).... 
W@I5k5 % 
Common Stenders. ‘a? 
Standard ° oaeeeeast 
Batra .crcccsccsccvcers 60G 604 
High Grade.. pdsenoan? 


Bench Stops— 
See Stops, Bench 


Benders and Upsetters, 


Tire— 
Detroit Perfected Tire Bender......40% 
Detroit moemats's Lightuing Tire 
ppeeitere, No. $4.25; No. 2 i 


3B; 
No, 3, $10.50; No. 4, $16.25; ‘No. 5, 
$20.59. 
Green River Tire Benders and Up- 
BOCLOTS .roccccecscccccccccccccccccosees 2% 


Bicycle Goods — 
John 8S, Leng’s Son's 1902 list: 


NID «hte pide endandenwessoueidl 50% 

nae Sede conenensnsconeeconecessseneed 30% 
EGE, cnccécanveddenienegbonesbecstal yA 

BGS cccccecccccensesecccovcecossosed 6% 
Bits— 


“uger, Gimlet, Bit Stock Drilla, 
&c.—See Augers and Bits, 
Blocks— Tackle— 


Common Wooden. - 70h10@75 % 
wy ie te Blocks peeene 50@50&5 7, 


Boston Wood Snatch, 50%; Eclipse 

Steel, 75%; Hollow Steel, B0a10-, : . 
Star Wire Rope, 50%; Tarbox Metal 
Snatch, 50%; Tarbox New Style 
aon. 50&10°%,; Wire Rope Snatch, 


Xe 
Lane’s Patent Automatic Lock and 


MRED. case scikttissambeni nine cocnden 3% 
Stowell’s Novelty. Mal. Iron.. + -50&10% 
Stowell’s Self Woading............ % 


See also Machines, Hoisting. 


Boards, Stove— 
Zinc, Crystal, éc...30&1L9Y@j0d10% 
Boards, Wash— 
See Washboards. 
Bobs, Plumb— 
Keuffel & Esser Co....... eaeow oeeee BOGS 
Bolts— 
Carriage, Machine, &c.— 
Common Carriage (cut thread) : 
% 2 6 and smaller..... 75@— 
Larger and Longer. ay 31.99 
Phila. Eagle $3.00 list May 24, 


Bolt Ends, list Feb. 14. '95. 


6d 100 pal 

Machine, % wv § and small: 
5@— %, 

Machine, larger and longer.. 
65450—% 


Door and Shutter— 
Cast Iron Barrel, Japanned, 
Round Brass Knob: 
PRED. suse a ee a 
Per dpz.$0.30 35 .45 60 .80 
Cans Iron Spring Foot, es 


Si scun es ewe 6 10 
Per doz... .$1.20 1 eo 2.25 
om Iron Chain,Fiat,Japanned: 
Per te aaah ed $1.00 tp 165 


Cast Iron Flat Shutter, Jap’d., 
Brass Knobs: 
ad me ae oe «8 8 10 
Pa Gerad as ot $0.75 35 1.25 
Wrt Barrel Japd...... 80@81£ 10% 
Wrt “ Bronzed... .50@504a11Y% 
Wrt. Spring... 70&10@794 10410% 
Wrt. Shutter..  F0ES5SA50€ 10.65 % 
Wrt. Square Neck be ee T5AT5L 10 
Wrt Square. 66% 10468 %, 104107 
ae. en ere 
Plow and Stove— 
? 65410 


ER A rere 0a@— 
WO sauces avodewea’ 87144 10Q— 
Tire— 

i, Raa 80% 
WEPWGY Fic wos ccc csescvs 80% 


American Screw Compa 

Norway Phila. list Oct 16. "84. . RY 
Fagle Phila. list Oct. 16, "84....82%6° 
Bay State, list Dec. 28. °99 80% 


eeeeeee fe 


Franklin Moore Co. 
Norway Phiia., ist Oct. 16, '84...80% 
Eagie oo i list Uct, 16, B4... 82% . 
Kelipse, list Dec, 28, '99........... 80%, 
Mount Carmel Boit .* 
Norway Phila., list Oct. 16, +02 BO% 
Eagle Phila., list Oct, 16, ‘ese . 82% 
Mount Carmel list Dec, 28, 99. 80% 
Russell, Burdsall & Ward Bolt & 
Nut Co. 
Empire, list Dec. 28, *99 
Norway Phila., list Oct., 
n Nut Co.;: 
TD + GENE ncencusécscesecsesesenses 244 , 


Borers, Tap— 

Borers Tap, Ring, with Handle: 
Inch...... 1% I ™ 2 
Per doz.. -$4580 6.60 6.40 8.00 
ears 2% 
















Pee Wes octastccese $5.65 11.50 
Enterprise Mfg. Co., No, 1, $1.25; No 
2, $1.65; No, 3, $2.50 each.......... 25 
Boxes, Mitre— 
Th, tie SOMMER Be GG. once icsccsces 30% 
Langdon ....... - -15&10 
PUEEEEEEEA  ebeccccccccscccnsscescceess 40% 
Seavey ... Cancecvccevccccccce 33% ° 
Stanley R. & 
PS ME csc cungdcestendnesee 30 
SU GP NEE Mb ccecnadescetcecescened 35% 
Braces— 
Comm'n Ball,American. $1.25@1.30 
BOGUET OB caccecccccconss 50& 10K LO@ GVA 10 
Iray’s g enuine Spofford’s....,...... 
furs & 0, 70 to 81 to 123, =” & 
co Macaca ateeretsenerston a 
Nast OWE MORNE. cercecasssceccsecee 2 
Mayhew’s Quick Action Hay Pat.. 
= - zg 8 Drill Braces........ 5& 10 
& W. Co,, Peck’s Pat.60@60&5°, 
Btiniey R. & L. Co. : 
P eenvns ebeecccese Sesegoocesoces 35% 
WEEE atuaduntaskeenncsesevscececesse< 45%, 
; ng 
Vrought Sees... ane 80 1045 7, 
Griffin's Pressed wont. t 


Grittin’s Folding iets 
Stowell’s Cast Shely.. 
Stowell’s Sink........... 
Western, W. G. Co., Wire 


Bright Wire Goods— 
See Wire and Wire Goods. 


Broilers— 
Kilbourne Mfg. Co............... 75&20° 
Western, W. G. Co ) 
Wire Goods Co.. 


Buckets, Galvanized— 
Price per dozen, 

Quert......9 12 li 

Water, Regular.. - 4 1.70 1.90 

Water, Heavy.....3.40 3.70 3.80 

Fire, Rd. Bottom. . 2.30 2.55 2.95 






ME cao 2.55 2.87 3.15 
Bucks, Saw— 

aan cveeatmoocidcccet #8 gro. $36.0 
Bull Rings—see iin Bull 
Butts-— Brass— 

Wrought, list, Sept., ’96. Be@—% 

Cast Brass, Tiebout's........-.+...-. 

Cast Iron— 
Fast Joint, Broad... .40&10@50 
Fast Joint, Narrow. « -404€10@50 


Loose Joint. Ceeede » -70&10@75 : 





Loose Pin. oes - M€10Q@75 
Mayer’s Hinges. . bs Nenana sh’. TOATIES 
Parliament Butts....... WaAIE 
Wrought Steel-- * 
Table and Back Flaps.. a % 
Narrow and Broad. : | = 
Inside Blind. secssss | ~ 
INS 0 6. Pe oie conc 75% | = 
Loose Pin, Jap’d...., mwe10% | = 
Loose Pin, Ball and Steeple (- 
UE ohh oie canes 85% | ° 
Japanned Ball Tip Butte. ¥ 
T.€10% | S 
Bronzed, Wrt., Nar. and In-| < 
side Blind Butts... -55410% | 
ages, Bird— 7 
Hendryx. Brass: 
3000, 5000 
00. 800 ostlen.: iia hiaeeesinsa dead % 
Hendryx Enameled............. pao 


Calipers—see Compasses. 
Calks, Toe and Heel— 


Blunt, 1 prong..... per lb.4dsd 
Sharn 1 prong...per ib. ae 
CN oe ch cncs cc aun a4 ¢ 
BON WIR. 5s ccckvcccceecsccd waaies 


7D 





wa Ss 


- © 


oo 


“ve. © 
a” 


N& 104 1045 % > 


INFINITE 


March 15, 1906 








Gautier, Blunt...........0. oveee A @IK ¢ 
Gautiek, BRAID. .cssccccescccecces StH 
Perkins’, Blunt Toe.......... 2 65 ¢ 
Perkins’, Sharp Toe.......... Db 4.15¢ 


Can Openers— 
See Openers, Can, 


Cans, Milk— 

5 8 10 gal. 
illinois Pattern.....$1.35 1.85 2.05 each. 
New York Pattern.. 1.50 2.20 2.45 each. 
Baltimore Pattern.. 1.50 2.20 2.45 each 
MUDUQUC seccreseeeee 1.35 1.60 1.75 each 

Cans, Oil— 
iffalo Family Oil Cans: 
3 5 10 gal. 
$18.00 60.00 129.60 gro., net. 


Caps, Percussion— on 
l Me, Daskkceeseceee 
BO ee ‘per id 34389 


P Biect aes +o «Der M 40@4e¢ 
| ee 
usket ae .per M 62@63¢ 


Primers— 
Berdan Primers, $2 per M...20% 
8. L. Caps (Sturtevant a 
$8 OOF Tics co ncaveccececs 
ill other primers per M, $i. segue 60 
Cartridges— 
Blank ern: : 
2 C. » $5.50.. ree 
38 C. Pr. $7.00... occ eee LOGS 
22 cal, Rim, $1.50....... 1045 
38 cal. Rim, $2.75...... - 1045 
. B, Caps, Con. Ball, Swgd.$1.90 
B. B. Caps, Round Bail... $1. 
ContrG PO Osc cc psecaccevcsae 
larget and Sporting Rifle. .1545 
Primed Shells and Bullets.15¢é10 
Rim Fire, Sporting.........50 
Rim Fire, Military........15&5 


Casters— 
BOG 5 her cn dh tains 10@70¢10 
PLACE cece ee ee CORLII@OOL1INES 
Philadelphia .........75@5é10 


Acme, Ball Bearing.............+:- 33% % 
BOGS cccagecccccoccess eveccccccece «+ -70&10 
Boss ‘Anti- SMMEIRIL o\c ccaceccoees 708102 
Gem (Roller Bearing)...-....... eoeee BO 
Martin’s Patent (Phoenix)...... -00 ABQ 
Standard Ball Bearing........ 452 





Tucker's Patent low list < 
Yale (Double Wheel) low list. ;.;..50 
Cattle Leaders— 
See Leaders, Cattle, 
Chain, Coil— 
{merican Coil, Straight Link: 
6 % 5-16 % 7-16 % 9-16 
$3.70 5.90 4.95 4.20 4.05 3.95 3.90 
% % %&tol 1% . is inch. 
$3.85 3.70 3.65 
German Coil... 60d 10¢10G20%% 
Haiter— 
Halter Chains...... 60£5@60£10% 
German Pattern Halter Chaine, 
list July 24, ’97. « 60E104E10% 
Covert Mfg. Co, 


Halter . shone wuensgeeeeen 

Covert’s Saddiery "Works * 

Halte? sccagsccccccccccccccccccsces a. 
Cow Ties— 


See Halters and Ties, 

Trace, Wagon, &c.— 
rer Western Standard: 100 pr. 

nail Str’ght, with ring. $25.00 

6568. Str’ght, with ring . $26.00 

oi 8, Str’ght, with ring .$30.00 

645—10-2, Str’ght, with ring .$35.00 
NOTE.—Add 2c per pair for Hooks. 

Twist Traces 2c per pair higher than 

Straight Link, 

Eastern Standard Traces, Wag- 
on Ohatt, &C.....+ 00+ -60410% 
Miscellaneous— 

Jack Chain, list July 10, ’93: 
ITO. cesienevens 60 1045@70 % 
BrOee -0:9. 00 +08 - 60¢ 10 606.106 10%, 

Safety Chain.........75@75é107 

Gal. Pump Chain. oe LD. GEAR 

Covert Mfg. Co.: 

Breast, fialter, Heel, Rein, Stal- 
HOM csacccpesvaccesouscconcesceasoted 40% 

Covert Sad, Works: 
breast, Hold Back, Rein.......... 70% 

Onveida_ Community: 

Am. Dog Leads and Kennel Chains, 
D Leads d to@ioas 

Niegees a an enne. 
Chains te téemastesconseund 45@60&5 % 

Wire Goods Co.;: 

D0g CRBs oc. cceccccccccccseesces 70&10%, 
Universal Dbl.-Jointed Chain...... 50% 
Chain and Ripnbon, Sash— 

Oneida Community: 





Copper Chain......... Svvereevece dee 
Steel Chain.......... ocecse 
Pullman: 

Broa Ms <dasdackecastceepsgaei 60% 
Stegh SM tatadcnthtacdsemend 60&10% 


Sash Chain Attachments, per set. .8¢ 
\luminoy Sash Ribbon, per 100 
Rinteitbinsae cckeincansaanaena $1. 25@$3.00 
‘ish Ribbon Attachments, per set.8¢ 
_ Chalk —(From Jobbers.) 
Curpenters’ Blue......gro. 40¢ 
Corpenters’ Red......gro. S8S@35¢ 
Curpenters’ White... .gro. 23@30¢ 
e also Crayons, 
Checks, Door— 








BardelPt tdesnsueaubierss dese 
Ec lipag sapemavetseds éekca cance 
WN, a dansicgncestiected $54.00 
Russwith ccsvauecwesben Deudt suet obaceudaae 
Chests, Tool— 
A> rican Tool Chest Co. : 
y's Chests, with Tools....... o00 OS 
iths’ Chests, with Tools........ 40° 
itlemen’s Chests, with Tools. .30% 
rmers’. Carpenters’, etc., ests. 
ith Mss caunitedassecdeabadaced 2% 
hinists’ ond __ Pave Fitters’ 
heats Ps sibapeneddgetede net 50% 
c 1 CIEE Moctsincactcstiontnsaey 50°, 
_ ©. Jennings & Co.’s Machinists’ 
Oh CR iss taphasseschsutes 33%4& 10% 
Chisels— 


So oketFraming andFirmer 
S indard List.. 15@75410 





THE IRON AGE 





C . Jennings & Co. Socket iiviier 


Cc. ¥. Jennings & Co. Socket ivvam, * 
¥ 





DINE) UE Dc daaddccaecusndéaseeestnadns 6 
Ohio Tool Co.’s... i 
WEL cwundcadchevsccducndeseuuesaiaal 5% 
ay Se CO eer BW@WK5%, 
L. & Il. J. White, Tanged........ 25&5% 

Tanged— 
Tanged Firmers .83 1- Say 







Bock BEO6...00- 
Charles Buck.. 
Cc, E. Jennings ‘& ¢ 


Cold— 1b. 
Cold Chisels, good quality .18@15¢ 
Cold Chisels, fair quality. 11@12¢ 
Cold Chisels, ordinary... 9@10¢ 


Chucks— 

Almond Drill Chucks................ 35 

Almond Turret Six-Tool Chuck....35% 
Beach Pat., each 9.Wu............ 3&5 % 
PIII crinsececcscscccceceddscscececsoes 5% 
Blacksmiths’ agphaveacectbeqteeces geocul 
Jacobse’ Drill Chucks......ccccccccess 36% 
Pratt’s Positive Drive............. ry 4 


Skinner Patent Chucks: 
Independent Lathe Chucks... - 8s 
Universal, Reversible Jaws........ 


Combination, Reversible Jaws..... 09 
Drill Chucks, New Model.......... Bx% 
Drill Chucks, Standard......... 40&10% 
Drill Chuck, Skinner Pat.......... 2% 
Drill Chucks, Positive Drive..... 33% % 
KN err 30% 
Face Plate Jaws........ssssssss 40&10°2 
Standard Tool Co.: 
Improved Drill Chuck........ esovediene 
Union Mfg. Co.: r 
Combination .........-- euccecees +++ -50% 
COU Bis ptkccocecsicaceesaannen £22:36% 
Combination Geared Scroll........40% 
Geared Scroll.........+.++ coccccee coocle 
TRGRGRES ovccceccccescesscccccs «+ -90% 
Independent Steel..... saiecbtavenannd 407, 
TIRNOE,” EREEL ee cccccces Bo 


CIMEUOUGER codccccceccccgscoescosgeescs 
Independent Iron F.’ 
Independent Steel F. Plate Jaws. 104 
Westcott Patent Chucks: : 
Lathe CRGCHB. ccccccccccccsessecceecs 50% 








Little Giant Auxiliary Drill......50% 
Little Giant Double Grip Drill. .50% 
Little Giant Drill, Improved......50% 
GRGEEE, Bio cccscccesvecseces + 50% 
Scroll Combination Lathe......... 50% 
Clamps— 
Adientable, Hammers’......... W@W&5% 
Cabinet, Sargent’s............+++-. 50&10% 
Carriage Makers’, P., W. 
QU cbsbdawdcdancsueccconcesnse 40& 10@50% 
Carriage ns Sargent’s......... ax 
oO ee re 33%& 10% 
Lineman’s, Utica Drop Forge & er 
Wood Workers. Hammers’....... isan? 
Saw Clamps, see Vises, Saw Filers’. 
Cleaners, Drain— 
Iwan’s Champion, Adjustable...... 55% 
Iwan’s Champion, Stationary...... ol & 


ewalk— 
Star Socket, All Steel..# doz. $4.05 net 
Star Shank. All Steel..# doz. $3.24 net 
W. & C. Shank, All Steel, #8 doz., 
7% in., $3.00; 8 in., $3.25. 


Cleave 7 Butchers’— 


PO Fi ev acccvocsnawasecssdvssccens 30% 
New Haven Edge Tool Go.’s...... 45% 
WaStt® Th. FOB. ccccccccceccccsces 30% 
Ee Oe Wie | Week chainenstensdecescacs 30% 


Clippers, Horse and 


Sheep— 
Chicago Flexible Shaft om aay: 
Chicago Horse, each mS 
1902 Chicago Horse, each. ‘$10. 15 
2th Century Horse, each. .$5,00 
Lightning Belt Horse, each.$15,00 pe 
Chicago Belt Horse, each .$20.00 g 
Stewart's pas Gear 


Horse, i a ceiiaiaaed $6. 
Stewart's Patent Sheep Shear- 
ing Machine, each....... $12.75 


Clips, Axle— 

Regular Styles, list July 1, ’05.80% 
Cloth and Netting, Wire 
—See Wire, éc. 

Cocks, Brass— 

Hardware list: 


Compression, Plain Bibbs, 
Globe, Kerosene, on 
G0; COONS s. +0. 0.0 w0088 T5Q@T5ESS 


Coffee Mills— 
See Mills, Coffee. 


Collars, Dog— 
Nickel Chain, Walter B. Stevens & 






CET bk inacsdandcnspemetanantens 0% 

Leather, Walter B. Stevens & Son’s 
Hee ccna pimbhsigheosenddananheudehtniees 40% 
Combs, Curry— 

Metal Stamping*+Co..............see0 40% 
Mane and Tail— 
Covert’s Saddlery Works......... 60&10% 

Compasses, Dividers, &c. 
Ordinary Goods..... ool Oot ee 

Bemis & Call Hdw. & Tool 

BIUUND . encncsiucees ed &% 

Calipers, Double........ ad 

Calipers, Inside or Outside "Bo 

Calipers, Wing........ . 60% 

Compasses .......... - 50% 
Wm, Schollhorn C 

Excolsion Dividers. ...0..cccccsccces 60% 

ce) ey 15% 

Conductor Pipe,— 

_ L. C. L, to Dealers: 
Territory: Galvanized 
Galv. Charcoal 
Steel. Iron, Copper. 

Eastern: 

2410 % BOM Y 50% 

Central: 

Mk 24% 60 % 4k 1045% 

Western and 8. W. 

65410 % 50k 1E214% STAY, 

So. Western 

62148714 Y, 50RS % HOk10% 
Copper. 1 16 oz. 
BN im aia 5 nw dic e+ + J0L10% 
CONTPEE ccccccescsccs TRE 


PP Fi dcccesees uubanatetdenesaes ¢ 
Peerless 

Cable Laid Pvns seccecedvesss 16 ¢ 

Cable Laid Russian............... “4 ¢ 

Cable Laid India............s.0++- 12 ¢ 

Dt Ti iiuseusencestioeternts Bw ¢ 
* Pullman: 

SN, SO ccsucecndncansennue 10% 

Sash Cord Attachments, per doz.10¢ 
Samson, Nos. 8 to 12: 

Braided, Drab Cotton...... PbO ¢ 

Braided, Italian Hamp....@ b40 ¢ 

Braided, Linen.............. m5 ¢ 

Braided, White Cotton or Bpot.... 

pHs ¢€ 
Massachusetts, White....... #8 th 30 $ 


ee WE wddeneees 50€21 


Terms, 60 days; 2% cash 10 days. Fac- 
tory shipments generally delivered. 
dee aiso Eave Troughs. 


Coolers, Water— 





Gal, each.. 2 3 4 6 8 
La brador --0$1.20 $1.50 $1.80 = 10 $2.70 
a 3 4 8 


$2.10 $2. ‘0 $3.00 
2 4 6 


Galvanized, ea.$l. 85 $2.00 $2.25 $2.90 $3.90 
G alvanized, Lined, side . aner 


Gah, coccecss 8 
Each ...... $1. 5 $2.15 $2. ‘0 $3 30 $4.15 
White Enameled............cceecceees 23% 
BEE. Ti viccsavccdantacvecrisesess 25% 


Coopers’ Tools— 
See 7'o0ls, Coopers’, 
Coppers’ Soldering— 
Soldering Coppers, 3 lbs. to pair 
and heavier, 23@24¢; lighter 
than 3 lbs. to pair...... 25 @26¢ 
Cord— Sash— 
ee See 1b. 35¢ 
Braided, White, Com., Nos. 8 
to 12, 2i¢; No. 7, 2444¢; No. 6, 
251%) 


Cable Laid Italian........... 
lb., A, 18¢; B, 16¢ 
Common India...... Ib. 10@10%,¢ 
Cotton Sash Cord, Tw’ted.17@19¢ 
Patent Russia...... - lb... GI4e 
Cable Laid Russia....lb...@li¢ 
India Hemp, Braided, .lb...@18¢ 
India Hemp, Twisted. .1b. 122@13¢ 
Patent India, Twisted .lb. 12@13¢ 
Anniston Cordage Co.: ib, solid 
Braided, Nos. 8 to 12, .24; No. 7, 
$0.21%; No. 6, fi » doz., 50 ft.’ 
Oriole, $2.00 Co imbia, $0.85: 
a: Victor, 1 60 ft. 6 Thread, 
'SThread. $0.95; 50 ft.; 
ie” st: 60 ft., Jute, $0.75. 
my Dati. cotton, No, 6, ®@ bb, 
3%¢; No.7, 2¢; Nos. 8 to 12, Ase? 
Eddystone Braid ed, | Nos, 8, 9 an 
10, 2¢; 7, B%¢; 26% ¢. 
Harmeny Cable iia’ ‘Italian, Nos, 7 
ena 


Massachusetts, Drab........ Pb 3 
Phoenix, White, Nos. 8 to 12, 27¢; 
No, 7, 27%¢; No. 6, B%¢. 
Silver_Lake: 


» White.... 
, White. 


Linen 
See also Chain and Ribbon. 
eS Picture— 
PT 
(B56 104 106d ioc 10285 % 
Hendryx Standard Wire Picture Cord. 


_ 
~ 
3 
= 
Ss 


A 
B 
B 





Cradles— 

GN ob bn ete ncdeuess E1214 % 
Crayons— 

White Round Crayens, gr. 6G61%,¢ 
Cases, 100 yro., $5.00 at factory. 


D. M, Steward Mfg. Co.: 13 
Genuine, Per gro. j 
Round Pencil, $2.25; Square Pen- 3 
cil, $1.75; Flat Crayon, 2 -: (8 
Metal Workers’ Crayon, 2 
Rolling Mill Crayon, $300" et 
-. 
Com r gro. 8 
—, Penei $1.50; tae Pen- 2 
Flat Grayon, $1.50; |S 
Mictel Worker Crayon, 50; oe 
Rolling Mill Cee 50; 1s 
Railroad Crayon, $4.00; mpo. | 
Crayon, $4,00. % 
os 
Zelnicker’s Lumber: = 
mt, Blue, Green.......... gro. 36.50 
MOL. oxteaneeseteusesceecaee . . $4.00 
See also Chalk. es 
Crooks, Shepherds’— 
Fort Madison, Heavy. # doz. $7.00 





Fort Madison, Light......... # doz. $6.50 
Crow Bars— ‘See Bars, Crow. 


Cultivators— 
Vg ae a 50% 
Cutlery, Table— 


International Silver Compan 


No. 12 M’d’m Knives, 1847, ‘aes. $3.50 
Star, Eagle, Rogers & amilton 
IME evensddsi cases # doz. $3.00 
Wm. Rogers & Son........ # doz. $2.50 
Cutters— 
H. H. Mayhew Co. 
SE Bae cécncacehen 


Smith & Hemenway 
Woodward 








SI. th tbddnasenendciddsttbenduiiien 30% 
ree 4 B 5 
Each..... $10 $25 $50 $60 

ED Nit.checdesitiaecceeaas 25@25& 7% ° 
De tiddhebinehess 12 2 2 
NE $2.75 $4.50 $6 

Dixon’s 8 doz. 10@50% 
WOBsces- 4 

. $19.00 $30.00 

IIL: cits windastiunin asmeedntiiidiel 40& 10450 ° 

ry eee ®@ doz. 40@50% 


Nos.... 3065 310 312 320 322 

"$35.00 $48.00 $44.00 $72.00 $08.00 

N. E. Food Choppers................ B% 
New Triumph No, 605, # doz. * 


% 





Southern ..... WG aon nate SNES 5% | 
4% 


IOI 3 

Russwin Food, No, 1, $24.00; No. 2, 
GEE | a guaasdenadsahduudduiates H&10&10% 
Ww oodruff’ D descdesvedicacue # doz. 40@50% 
Pea dacndcuncnacgtuaceuns 100 150 
$15.00 $18.00 
Enterprise Beef Shavers.........25@30% 


Slaw and Kraut— 
Henry DVisstun & Sous: 
Slaw, Corn Grater, MC. eee ee ees 40% 
Kraut Cutters, 7, 2 : 







Kraut Cutters, 
J. M. Mast Mfg. Co.: 


Slaw Cutters, 1 Knife....@ doz. $3.00 

Combined Slaw Cutter and Corn 

NE ie canes tucaduantidwanss # doz. $4.00 
Tucker & Dorsey Mfg. Co.: 

BORE CE ccecenscenstuescsseasts 40 


Slaw Cutters, 1 Knife. .¥ gr. $18@$20 
Slaw Cutters. 2 Knife. -@ gr. $22@N€ 


Tobacco— 
All Iron, Cheap. .doz. $}. 254 $4.50 
ILL. 6 unnwoinedsnnevackdaxadcaell 5a 30% 
National, @ doz., No. 1, $21; No. 2, 
Give thdndesiensnstésdniiansccdccedseewes 40% 
Sargent’s. @-doz.. No. 2...........s- 60°, 
Sargent’s, Nos. 12 and 21........ 60& 10°; 
Washer— 
Appleton’s, @ doz., $16.00... .50&10&10% 


iggers, Post Hole, &c.— 
Dalbey Post Hole Auger..per doz., $9.00 
Iwan’s Imp’ved Post Hole Auger. 40&5% 
Iwan’s Vaughan Pattern Post Hole 






SII cadenineecenduntstneds # doz. $6.25 
Iwan's Perfection Post Hole Digger. 

doz. $8.25 

Iwan’s Split Handle Post f aie Dig- 
gers --@ doz. $7.25 
= $14.00 
oz. $12.00 

Kohler’s Hercules...... doz. A 





Kohler’s nme 
penler, ’s Rival.. 


— 
one 
Dividers—See Compasses. 


Drawers, Money— 

Tucker’s Pat, Alarm Till No. z 
doz., No, 2, $15; No. 3, Md 
No. 4, $18. 

Drawing Knives— 

See Knives, Drawing. 

Dressers, Emery Wheel— 
Diamond Emery Wheel Dressers... .35°% 
Diamond Wheel Dresser Cutters....35°% 


Drills and Drill Stocks— 


Common Blacksmiths’ Drill, 
SO rrr ae $1.50@ $1.75 

Breast, Millers ee eias cdaskaad 19k 10% 

Breast, Kes Ce Wl cdisnatiuscacatads 40° 


Goodell lems Drills. .40&5@40& 10°, 
Johnson’s Automatic ee, Nos. 2 
SEE Pai dcdncindan sanetnuedsecetenses 1673 % 
Johnson's Drill Points.............. 163%, 
Millers Falls Automatic Drills.33 5810 c 
Ratchet, Curtis & Curtis........... 


Se oS eo 10 "A 
ee a Pr 10% 
Ratchet, Weston’s, Style H Im- 
SNUED ipdasdecnunceccéncccurcadectiad 410% 
| SS 40% 


Ratchet, Whitney's, P.. S. & W..50% 
Whitney’s Hand Drill. ‘No. 1, $10.00; 
* Adjustable, No. 10. $12.00........2 3314 % 
Twist Drills— 

Bit Stock........ .60&10E 10@0% 
Taper and Straight Shank. 

60¢ 10@ 604 104 5 x 

Drivers, Screw— 

Screw D'ver Bits, per doz. 45@50¢ 
Balsey’s Screw Holder and Driver, ® 


doz., 2%-in., $6; 4in., $7.50; 6-in., 

UP tadduhsanaseddiakahnndadaakduinsaned 50% 
Buck Bros.’ Screw Driver Bits...... 30% 
SD ‘nccinnaddauankndaneueseawaca y 
iT iniadnkisintesttiscansatulsncituie 60° 
Fray'’s Hol. H’dle Sets, No, 3, $i2. 507 
Gay's ee Action Ratchet...... 33% 


I Mexdinudiscdinusdiidacewacniadd 
Mayhew’'s Black Handle.............. 2 
Mayhew’s Monarch................ 40&107% 
Millers Falls, Nos. 20 and 21 ...25&10% 
Millers Falls. Nos. 11, 12, 41, 43..15&10% 

New England Specialty Oi cca 50&10% 
Sargent & Co.’ 


Nos, 1 and 6. Dupshasedeadsuss 50&10& 107 

Nos, 50, 53 and 55..........s0.. 60&10% 

Bn, Gee GN Oa wrendinenacaneian o> 
Smith & Hemenway Co.......... 40& 


H. D. Smith & Co.’s pent H’dle. 109 
— R. & L. Co. 


, Varn. Handles 





- Trough, Galvanized— 
Territory. L. C. L. Galvanized 
Galv. Charcoal 


Steel. Iron. Copper. 
Eastern: 
80k 214% WEG 50% 
Central: 


TIEUETIAY 70 %y 
Western and 8. W. 
TOkQWET, % 6061542 21, % 4% 
So.Western: F 
THE20% 654214, % jOk 10% 
Terms.—2% cash. ‘Factory ship- 
ments generally FF 
See also Conductor Pipe and Elbows. 
Elbows and Shoes— 
Factory shipments, all territories: 
Gaiv. Steel and Galv. C. J. 


$0805 Y 


Cas ti wacenae wd ehee 604 10% 
Co inst aieed gale tea. as 5% 
PNG wake dh 6m Oa con Oe wi 25% 
> ee CoecseccecoecM 

Ge 6 wt dacensamnis-enes 50% 


Elbows, Stove Pise— 

ok wa 

Perfect Elbows (R° M. Co.).. 
Emery, Turkish— 

5 to 46 55 to 220 Flour. 

a 3 Baa 8 m.5 ¢ 5%¢ be 

\% Kegs..... 1b.54¢ 5%¢ SHE 





t 
} 
{ 
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1014 THE IRON AGE 

4% Keys..... ib.b%¢ 6 ¢ 4 €) Spike, Metal, N No. 1, $4.00; 2, $4.80 | Chicago Spring Butt Co.: 2 

dvib. cans, Nail, Wood Handled, ae ~ Oriilioting Rapice*+Reme Bassey ooo RS 
Wy in cuse....6%4¢ 7¢ 6 ¢ , $2.60 ann canehicencas anette 

10-lb. cans, less Sptke, Wood Handled, 2" 1, Chisholm & Moore Mfg. Go. 
than 10......10 ¢ 10 ¢ 8 ¢ $5.80; 2, $4.60 Baggage Car Door...... -$0% 

Leas quantity..10 ¢ W¢ 8 ¢ i n Window evatol - 30% 
NOTE.—In lots 1 to 3 tons a discount Glass, America Cane Ot eaitiss Mfg. Co. “ae 

Of 5 is given. See Trade Keport. MEE Mv cccaeerendee, 60&10% 
Extractors, Lemon Juice Glasses, Level— Roller Bearing........... ae 


—See Squeezers, Lemon, 


Fasteners, Blind— 





Aimmerman’s ......000.+eeeeeeeeees 50&109 
ee erent seers 40410 
Cord and Weight— _.. 
BED x cncebecadecvocscenesescsosensseunpe 0% 
Faucets— ox 
Cork Lined..... _- eomeae 
Metallic Key, Leather Lined ™ 
604 10@ @70% 
Red Cedar. + +406 10@ 504 
‘ *CLVOLEUI $2. cccccsers Wk 10Q@75% 
a&t..B Co.: : 
* ital hey 
PE: ‘cpkonses 


West Lock d 
John Sommer’s Peerless Tin Key.. 2 4 
John Sommer’s Boss Tin Key: poceneee 
John Sommer's Victor Mtl ey. td 
Johan Sommer’s Duplex Metal Key.. 
Johan Sommer'’s Diamond Lock....... 40% 
John Sommer’s I.X.L. Cork Lined.. na 
John Sommer’s Reliable Cork Lined; 


John Sommer’s Qhicese Cork Linea, 0% 
Jvhn Sommer’s O. Cork Lined...50% 

Juhn Sommer’s No teaod. Cedar.. - 50%, 
John aaa. = 8 paceman Cedar... .40% 
McKenna, 


surg) Pn oa. epesgons ggecke 7 
aaa "x at 4 inch.....+++++ 39 
Self Measur 
doz. $36.00....:... 40&10 
Huwerprine. 8 dor, 36.00... BAIN 


National Measuring, ®@ doz. $36.40&107 
Felloe Plates— 

See Plates, Felloe. 
Files— Domestic— 


List revised Nov. 1, 1899. 
Best Brands. Wk 10@75E 10% 
Ntandard Brands. Te 10754 106 109, 
Lower Grade.. 75d 10 10G@ 80 10 

imp orte 
Stabs’ vaere. Stubs’ list, July 
Be Wes vd 0 ces0.0e8 $3 1-3@40% 


rag ay ewe Door— 


Richards Mig. 
U0 a is eseseccosesncess™ 


bie Links, ONS, BBocccssee 


Expansion Bolts. No. 107.* 
Grindstone— 


Net Prices: 
. 17 19 21 


60.85 3.75 t= 4.75 
& 10@40 % 








Grindstone Fixtures. ‘Extra 
~ theay ete ae sehedeeinns mean S0& 1! 108 107% 


Fodder acidity 
See Compressors, 
Forks— 
NOTE. —- Manufacturers are 
selling from the list of September 
4, 1905, but many jobbers are still 


asing list of August 1, 1899, or 
li at net prices. f 
Ser owa 1 ae Potato. ..ccccccscsss 60& 10% 


Victor: Manure 
Victor, Header.. 
“hampion, Hay.. 
<‘hampion, Header... 
4 hampion, Manure 








Columbia, Hay...........-0+-00008* G&D Z 

< anuaeia. Manse 10% 
Columb Spading........++++++ T0& 12% % 
Hawkeye W coal Barley......ssccsse> 40% 
w.& ze Potato Digger.. -60& 107, 
Acme Hay..........--- -60& 20 % 
Acme Manure, 4 tine 60K 1085 7 
Spakota Header..... -60&20 7, 
Jackson Steel Barle Wk”, 
a Header....... 65 


& C. Favorite Wood Barley rr 40% 
Wiated See Spoons. 

Frames— Saw— 
White, 8'g't Bar, per doz .75@80¢ 
Red, s’g't Bar, per doz. .$1.00@1.25 
Red, Dbl. Brace, per doz.$1. 40@1.50 

Freezers, ice Cream— 
OG, oxasee ue 2 $8 4 6 
Each .. ..$1.30 $1.60 $1.90 $2.20 $2.80 

Fruit and Jelly Presses— 

See Presses, Fruit and Jelly. 


Fry Pans— See Pans, Fry. 


Fuse— Per 1000 Feet. 
SRG okie sccwvesecens $2.75 ) 
Se eee eo 3.20 


Waterproof Sgl. Taped.. 3.65 
Waterproof Dbl. Taped.. 4.40 
Waterproof Tpl. Taped.. 5.15 


104244% 


tes, Molasses and Oil— 


Stebbins’ Pattern........ 804 10% 
Gauges— 

Marking, Mortise, &c. .50&10@60% 

ae eee Co.: 
Marking, Mortise, &c.50&10@50&10&10% 
Scholl's Patent....... 50k 10@50& 10410, 
ND SRI ous aps auoneil 50@50& 10°, 

Stanley R. & L. Co.’s Butt and 
SE CE  scnnnvrssenseneesedin 35% 
Marking and Mortise............... 60%, 

Wire, Brown & Sharpe’s.............- 5% 

a | era 3% 


3% % 
Gimlets— Single Cut— 
Numbered assort- 
ments, per 
Pail, Metal, No. 1, $2.00; 2, 


 — /—_— 


Chapin-Stephens Co....... 60@60&10410% 


Glue, Liquid Fish— 
Bottles or Cans, with Brush. 
2d 101050 % 
International Glue Co. (Martin’s)..40% 


Grease, Axle— 
Common Grade... .gro. $4.50@6.00 
Dixon's Everlasting. .10- Tb pails, ea. =e 
Dixon's Everlasting. in te 8 t  00 


Helmet Hard Oil........ _ uhesetee =) 


Griddles, Soapstone— 
pg See 33%4@33%&10% 


Grindstones— 
Bicycle Emery Grinder.............- $6.50 
Bicycle Grindstones, each...... $2.50@3,00 
Pike Mfg. Co.: 
Improved Family Grindstones, se 
per inch, # doz ‘en 
= Mower ond Tool Grinder, 3 


ach 
Velox Ball Bearing, Mounted, Angle 
Iron Frames. each.. 


Grips, Nipple— 





Perfect Nipple Grips........... 40&10&2% 
H alters and Ties— 

Cow Tiel. s0<s¢s 60 10@60E 1045 % 
Covert Mfg. 

Web ...... 

Jute Rope 

Sisal Rope. 


Cotton ope 
Hemp Rope. 
Covert's Saddier Works: 

Web and Leather Halters......... 70% 
Jute and Manila Rope Halters....70% 
Sisal Rope Halters............. 60&20% 
Jute, Manila and Cotton meee. 

WED ond vedegucescconcceseccncsccegene 
Sisal Rope Ties..........-..0--- éiai04 
Oneida Community: 

Am, Coil and Halters...... 40@4045% 
Bek. CO We onscecencsnctusll 45(@50 %, 
Niagara Coil and Halters. 45@50&5 7% 


Niagara Cow Ties... .45&5@50&10&5% 
_ a Rua & Co, : - 
Leather PE. cndnds cane Jeeseeseees 50% 
Web Halters and Webbing....... 60% 
Jute and Sisal Rope Halters..... O% 
Jute and Sisal Horse and Cattle 
WD. nacneecanagskdunnyeccneccescess 60% 
Cotton Horse Ties...........++.+++ 60%, 
Livery Ties, Braided...........+.+++ 60% 


Hammers— 

Handled Hammers— 
Heller's Machinists’ ...40&10@40&10&10% 
Heller's Farriers....... 40&10@40&10&10%, 
Magnetic Tack, Nos. 1, 2, 3, $1.25, _ 
BLED, Ge FBoccocccccccccoscccccecqocces 50% 
Peck, Stow & Wilcox, Steel........ 50% 
Fayette R. Plumb: 


Plumb, Nail 
ET ESB ORTH 
Engineers’ and B. 8S, Hand........ 

50k T&5@50&10KTAS %, 
Machinists’ Hammers. 50&5@ 508 10857, 
Riveting and Tinners 


dS 2iG(addRi0R24y 
Sargent’s C. 8S. New List.......... 40% 


Heavy Sememere and 


Under 8 B., —— 50¢.. . 804107 
3 to 5 Ib., per Tb., yo¢ a 80€ 10° 
Over 5 lb., per Ib., 30¢. 80410410% 
Wilkinson’s Smiths’. ..\b. 94@10¢ 


Handles— 
Agricultural Tool Handles 
Age, Pick, dc... .60&10@60E 1045 % 
Mee, BaR0,. BO. vic ve tu ove 55@50% 
Fork, Shovel, Spade, &c.: 

Long Handles. ......... 55@50 % 

i DIR s. 200 ob cane 50Q 5045 % 
Cross-Cut Saw Handles— 
BARD  ccecconvnsovscesecsecsenessgneis 410% 


Champion 
Disston’s 
Mechanics’ Fool hinadanee: 
Auger, assorted. ..gro.$2.50@$3.00 
Rrad Awl.......- gro . $1.65 @$1.75 
Chisel Handles: 

Apple Tanged Firmer, gro. 





eer $2.40@ $2.65 
Hickory Tanged Firmer, gro. 
CUTE ins ooo oot $2.15@ $2. 40 
Apple Socket Firmer, gro. 
GEE. seh encnae $1.75@ $1.95 
Hickory Socket Firmer, gro. 
CUORTOE «xs «+ 0 eae $1.45@$1.60 
Hickory Socket Framing, gro. 
OURS 2% uc neenss $1.60@$1.75 
File, assorted..... gro. $1.30@$1.49 


Hammer, Hatchet, é&c. 
60k 10@60E 10485 ¥, 
Hand Saw, Varnished, doz. 
80€85¢ ; Not Varnished. . .65@75¢ 
Plane Handles: 
Jack, doz. 39¢ ; Jack, Bolted.75¢ 
Fore, doz. 45¢ ; Fore, Bolted.g0¢ 


Chapin-Stenhens Co.: 





Carving Mlavevsrssnacuene feaeeniys 
hisel ... sane @65&10% 
File and Awl...... 65@65&10° 
aoe and faane...- so@aoacloy 
_ SRR 40&10% 
Millers Falls Adj. and Ratchet Avon 
UNI iii od bain ni teats aa 15&10% 
Nicholson Simplicity Fite Handle. . 
©. $0.85@$1.50 
Hangers— 


NOTE —Barn Door Hangers are 
o—_, — por pair, without track, 
noers 
-s n _ a per double se: 
Allith Mfg Co 
Reliable, No. 1 
Reliable, No. 2........0++ per doz 





Griftin Mfg. Co.: 
Solid Axle, No. 10, $12.00...... 70° 
Roller Bearing, No. 11 $15.00. 70 
Roller fasting. Ex, Hy., No. 

> | Rae 70% 
Hinged Hangers, $16.00... 3608107 
Lane Bros. Co. 
Parlor, Ball Bearing pessoccsed b 
Parlor. Standard.............. : 
Parlor, No. 105....... 
Parlor, New Model 
Parlor, New Champion 
Door, Standard...... 60 
Sk vassy ans bkekeneneue 
Covered ° 
Special 

Lawrence Bros. : 
BEVORED  wvccececoncveccceesd 
Cleveland .........+ 
Clipper, No, 75 
CHOW  vccocsescccccescesesss 60&10%, 
Easy Parlor Door, 

$2.50; Single Sets 
Giant .... 












Hummer 

New. York 

Peerless’ 

Sterling .......... , 60610 % 
McKinney Mfg. Co, : 

No. 1, Gpectsl, Bitleesssoced 60&10% 
No. 2, Standard, $18........ 60a10%, 
Hinged Hangers, $16........... 


Meyers’ Stayon Hangers peoaa aia 9 
Richards Mfg. Co.: 
Pioneer W ood Track No. 3. .$2.00 
Ball B’r’g St’] Track No. 10,50&10% 
Roller B’r’g St’l Track No, 12.$2.15 
Roller B’r’g St’l Track No. 13.$2.30 
Hero, Adj. Track No, 19..50&10% 
Adjustable Track Tandem Trol- 
ley Track No, 16......... 50&10% 
Seal, Steel Track No, 8...... $2.25 
Auto Adj. Track No, \ 
Trolley B. D, No, doe 
Trolley F, D, No, 120.. 
Trolley F. D. No, 121.. 
Trolley F. D. No, 150 
Safety Underwriters F, 





FP No, 44..2% and 3 60&10% 
Faince. Adjustable Track So. 


Trolley” B, D, Ne. 20. 
Trolley B. D. N 
Trolley B. D. 
Trolley B, D. 7 $1. 
“—— Bearings Nos, 39, il, 





Anti-friction No, 42........ 608207 
Hinged Tandem No, 48.. -G0K5 %, 
Foiging Door B. B. Swivel Ne... 
Safety Door Hanger Co.: 
Storm King Safety............ 60% 
U. 8S, Standard Hinge.. 
Stowell Mfg. & Foundry Co.: 
Acme Parlor Ball Bearing....40% 
Ajax Hinge Door.............. 60° 
Apex Parlor Door 
MEE. cslenevevesasi<e 
Baggage Car Door.. 
Climax Anti-Friction. 





Extra 5@10% often given. 





SUED - hesuesaceens 40% 
BED  svsccagunata 50% 
Freight Car Door. 60% 
DEED... nosesanance & 10, 
Lundy Parlor Door. % 
MEE. 2090¢senevecncedhounseenaal 60% 
DEE ‘cvanenaeéinsennnnde 60&10%, 
SE tlc omeialint iain wae T0&5%, 
EE We ocsheecsesoseensd 50& 10% 
Eee ovens 50& 10%, 
Rex Hinge Door................ 60% 
Street Car Door................ 50°, 
Steel. Nos. 300, 404, 500....50&10° 
Underwriters’ Fire Door...... 40%, 
Wild West Warehouse Door..50°, 
Zenith for Wood Track... .50&10°% 
A. L. Sweet Iron Works: 
o_O Peer 70% 
Climax Anti-Friction...... 50&10° 
mage gkanonecccesatebdecd ..10% 
Hylo Hinge.... y 
ew Perfection 60 






UNOS ssscnense 
Pilot Hinge... 
Rider Wooster. 
Western pen, 0% 
Taylor & Boggis F’y Co.'s Kia- 
der’s Kotter earing .50&15&10&5% 
Wilcox Mfg. Co.: 
ike Roller Bearing. .# és, SS 
e J. Roller Bearing sean 


Cycle Ball Bearing............ ee 
Dwarf Ball Bearing.......... 40° 
Ives, Wood Track.......... 60&10%, 


L. T. Roller Bearing, .. Gide 1045 
New Era Roller Bearing. 
O. K. Roller Bearing.. 
Prindle, Wood Track.......... 60 
Richards’ Wood_Track........ 60% 


Richards’ Steel Track......50&10% 
Spencer Roller Bearing.. - &10%, 
Tandem, Nos, 1 and 2........ 60% 


Underwriters’ Roller Bearing. .40°% 
MEL, idle cen ntihan wankhiosade ta 50% 
Wilcox Auditorium Ball B’r’g.20° 
Wilcox Barn Trolley No. 123. .40% 
Wilcox Ely, Door, [.08. 112 
Rep er: % 
Wilcox Ely. Door. No. 132....40° 
Wilcox Fire awe Roller | 
Bearing 





Bearing b Sebgne ns obébezees sand 
Wilcox New Century. ‘boRIORIOY 
Wilcox O. K. Steel Track... .50% 
Wilcox O. K. Trolley.......... 50%, 
Wilcox Trolley Ball Bearing. .40°% 
Wileox Wideman Narrow Gauge. 


NE cc cncacccccedecec 40% 
For Track, see Rail. J 
Hangers— Garment— 
Pullman Trouser, # gro., 1 pair Flat 
Aluminoy, $9.00; | pele Bees Nick- 
eled, $9.00; 4 pair ee. 
Victor Folding............... $9.60 
Western, W. G. Co.......... er 





Gate— 
Myers’ Patent Gate Hangers, # doz. 
GES . cbbcdnccsneccnsssocccateccesecoess $4.50 
Joist and Timber— 
Lane Bros, 00....ccccccee ééeaveeee ++ 90% 
Hasps— 
Griffin’s Security Hasp............... 50% 
McKinney's Perfect Hasp, e doz. .50%, 
Hatchets— 


Regular list, first quality... .50% 
Second quality $1.00 per doz. less 
than first quality. 


Heaters, Carriage— 
Clark, No. 5, $1.75; No. 5B, fi .00; No. 
3, $2.25: No. 3D, $2.75: No. D, $3.00; 
No. 3E, $3.25; ‘No. 1, $3.50........ 
Clark Coal, # doz, srs. Suubagusunee 109 


Hinges— 
Blind and Shutter Hinges— 
Surface Gravity Locking Blind: 
(Victor; National; 1868 O. P.; 
Niagara; Clark's O. P.; 
—= Tip ; — ) 


5 
Des. "pair. . 80.15 135 2.70 
Mortise Shutter: 
(L. & P., O. 8., Dixie, &c.) 
No. ..... i 1 s 8 
Doz. pair.....$0.70 .65 .60 .55 
Mortise Reversible Shutter (Buf- 
falo, éc.): 
MA ingevvcae & ™%m 2 
Doz. pair.......$0.70 65 .60 
North's Automatic Blind Fixtures, 
No. 2, for Wood, $9.00; No. 3, for. 
PN) MEE ent cneranscandeetkenpaus : 
Charles Parker Co.............+. fats? 
Parker Wire Goods Co.: 
Hale & Benjamin Automatic Blind 
OOD cncupacesnsstcesiseepevaading 20% 
Hale’s Blind Awning Hinges, No. 
110, for wood, $9.00; No, 111, for 
brick SG dnb bdebeesetecnenedseses 2% 
Reading’s Gravity...........esseeee: , 
Sargent’s, Nos, 1, 3, 11 and 13. ‘Ha10% 
Stanley's Steel Gravity Blind Hinges, 
# doz. sets, without screws, $0.90: 
with screws 
Wrightsville Hardware Co.: 
. 8., Lull & Porter 
Acme, Lull & Porter. 
ueen City Reversible 


-T5&10&5 
. -75&10 








Shepard's Noiseless, Nos, 60, 65, 
iD . sepceuanstaceauehebese o6enbens 15k Lt 
Niagara, Gravity Locking, Nos. 1 
Dacesshessvccependisdéensa —— 

1888, Old Pat’n, Nos, 1, 3 & 5 hai 
Xo 

Tip Pat’n, Nos. 1, 3 & &.. ~ scl0&5 
Buffalo Genvity eaemyente Nos, 1, 
3 « 5. Se groesesocsorecsccecs hes 


chun pion Gravity Locking, No. 75 5 
Steamboat Gravity Locking, No. 10.75 
Pioneer, Nos, 060, 45 & 5%........ 75 
Empire, Nos, 101° & 103............ 70 
Ww. Co.'s Mortise Gravity Lock- 

ing, No. 60 


Se 


Gate Hinges- 
Clark’s or Shepard’s—Doz, sets: 
Sh. 0h ane nae oe. o 


Hinges “ith L’ t’ chs. $2.00 2.70 5.00 

Hinges —--- eee 1.40 2.05 3.80 

Latches only...... .70 .70 .35 
New England: 

With Latch.....doz... 

Without Latch.. .dog. «+ -@$1.60 
Reversible Self-Closing: 

With Latch......doz. ...@$1.75 

Without Latch...doz. ...@$1.35 
Western: 

With Latch..........doz, $1.75 

Without Latch.......doz. $1.15 
Wrightsville Hardware Co.: 

Shepard's or Clark’ 5. os. a 


.@$2.00 


3 
Hinges with Latches. “so'00 210 5.00 
Hinges only....... yeeee 1.40 2.05 3.80 
Latches only........... 70 .70 1,35 
Pivot Hinges— 
me Oe 40% 
Lawson Mfg. Co, Matchless........ 45 


Spring Hinges— 
Holdback, Cast Iron.. .$6.50@$7.00 
Non- Holdback, Cast Tron$6.25@ $6 75 
J. Bardsley : 

Bescaeg © Non-Checking Mor- 
tise oor Hinges............ 45% 
Bardsley” s Patent Checking..15% 

Bommer Bros. : 

Bommer Bail Bearing Flew. 


Oxford, new list................3 


Lawson Mfg. Co.. Matchi 
Richards Mfg. Oa: EEE. «ve 


—— Double Acting Floor | 
Shelby Weise Hinge Co. 

Buckeye All Steel Holdback 
Screen Door........... ar. $9.00 
Ball Bearing Floor ites. -50% 
i Detachable Screen Door 


hapsceésecseied 12.00 
The Geecer Mts. ves 


Ideal, No 6°  “Detachab: 2, 


BD, I, Bisennveseces 
New Idea No. 1...... er. hy 


New Idea, se Acting. 


EE "Slsicenbevetmictsteccbuiiand 0% 
Rommer Spring Hinges.. 40%, 
No, 999 Wrot, Steel Hold Back, 

# gr, $9.00 | % 
Chicago Spring Butt Co.: ‘s 
Chicago 8S “os BUin@es. «20000. = 
Triple En Tas Hinges... 50% ~ 
Ch mee (Ball Bearing) Floor g 
Gane City Engine House....25° | 
Keene’s Saloon Door.......... BY Ie 
Columbian Hardware Co,: ° 
Acme, Wrought Steel......... 30% | = 
PN Dn hdtecscisteseesd 2% | = 
Asotin regsorrapeoeeey * pub seay 30% 1 8 
solumbia, No, 14...... er. $9.00| 
Columbia, No. 18...... # ar. $25.00 - 5 
Columbia, a. 1+ ashes c 
. $12. 2 
Gem, new list....... one = 
Clover Leaf............. ® er. $12.0 % 


xtra 10 





New Idea’ 
PB $ 








often given Ob nwe “Sess 


iuxtra 10 


March 15, 1906 


Wrought Iron Hinges— 

strep und T' Hinges, &c., lies 
ecember 20, 1904: 

Light Strap hs aaah oon 


H’vy Strap H’g’s... 7&5 x 
Light T Hinges......65 SS 
Heavy T: Hingyes..... 60% \ ss 
Eetra H’y T H's’. 7d10% Re 
Hinge Hasps. S 


Cor. Heavy Strap.. “6469 
Cor. Ex, Heavy T.70410% 


Screw Hook 6 to 12 in. .1b.8 ¢ 
and Strap. 14 to 20in. .1b.3 
22 to 36 in. .1b. ¢ 
Screw Hook and Eye: 

% to 1 inch....... Re 


os SEs ces cee) cemnees 1b. 
U(MER cccccccccccoces 1b.8 


Hitchers, Stali— 
Covert Mfg. Co., Stall Hitchers..30&2% 
Hods— Coal— 


MOE cca kee, 2. ee 
Galv. Open... ...$2.50 2.7 
Jap. Open...... $1.90 2 
Galv, Funnel, 
Jap. Funnel. 282. 45 2.65 
Masons’ Etc.— 
Cleveland Wire Spring Co.: 


Steel Brick, No. 16: 
Steel Mortar, No. 158........ each $1.25 


Hoes— Eye— 
Scovil and Oval Pattern.... 
60k 10G@ 606 106.10 % 
Grub, list Feb, 23, 1899...... 
104 10@ 754 


10 
D, & BH. Scovil....cccccccccccccces 33% 
Handled— 
NOTE. — Manufacturers are 
from the list of September 1, nb but 
man iwe are still using list of Au- 
gust ly 899, or selling at net prices. 
ans Weeding No. 1 pa No. 2, $2.25 
Ft. Madison Coiton 708108107, 
Ft. aN Crescent Cultivator het, 


TTT TTT 








Ft. Madison Mattock Hoes: A 
Regular Weight........... a doz. os 
Junior Size........++++.0-es doz. $4.0 

rm. Madison 8) Le Nees: Tos doz. 50% 

© Hoe...... 
. <0 5kelORTIA % 

Kretsinger’s Cut Easy. T0é1 

Warren Hoe.........++++ oo ABE. 

W. & C. Ivanhoe.........-+-.++++: (i 

B. B. 6 in., Cultivator Hoe........ 5 

B. B. in poncereeitie * sprccovseted = 

Acme Wedding......... 

W& C. L'tning Shuitie Hoe, ¥dos. 

Hoisting Apparatus— 
Seedfachines, Hoisting. 
Holders— Bit-— 

Angular, 4 doz. $24.00.......++++.45&10% 

Bardsley's 

Empire «e- 

Pullman .. 

Superior Wak scoccccccceseccccceceeccoe 

Fil ng ae cas Fil 

Nicholsor®* e olders an e 

Handles wecbocececesoscoueesoss 33%@10% 


Fruit Jar— 
Triumph Fruit Jar Holder, ® gross. 


$10.80; @ doz.........eeceveceeee wr 
Hones—Razor— 
Pike Mfg, Co., Belgian, German and 
Swaty ccccccccccccsccccccccece ccccccee 
Hooks—Cast Iron— 
ird Cage, Reading............ aaa 40% 
bird Gaus Bargent's List: ecce aio’ 
‘ ‘Sargen ‘s os. . 
33, 109, 132, 133 and 138......804108:10% 
Cc caer *ins, Reading List.......... te 


Clothes jane. Sereent’s List .50&20&10 7, 
Coat and Hat, Sargegt's List.. en 
Clothes Line, Stowell’s to 
Coat and Hat, Reading... 









Coat and Hat, Stowell’s.. ~~ 
Coat and_ Hat, Wrightsville 106 
Harness, Reading List........ 40 
Harness, Stowell’s.........++ ee) 
School House, Stowell’s..... evceseces 70% 
ire— 
Belt os *arga> tacnns s 100@..% 
Wire C. & H. Hooks:..... 
754 10764 10d 10 

Columbian Hdw Co., Gem....... 0&10% 
Parker Wire Goods Co., King. oan 
Van Wagoner, Coat and -Hat........ 
Western W. ‘G. Co, Molding...... 39 


Ww ire Goods Co.: 





Wrought Iron— 
Bow, 6 in., per doz., $1.00; 8 in., 
$1.25; 10 ‘in. +» $8.50. 
OOUMEEN a cecdi can’ doz. $1.05@$1.25 


Wrought Staples, Hooks. &c.— 
See Wrought Goods 


Miscellaneous — 
Hooks, Bench, see Stops, Bench. 
Bush, Light, doz. $4.75; Medium, 

$5.35 ; Heavy, $6.35 
Grass, best, all sizes, per 02.$1.60 
(rass, common grades, all sizes, 


w ‘Rin GOB cseiceoes oe sgn 

 -4.< tes en eenie hi ¢ 
Hooks and Eyes: 

BORE TSS ois COLSA6NE 1045 % 
_Malleable Iron. 

{ es Mfg. Co, Gate “and tte 


overt Saddlery Works’ Self Lockin 
ee and ae Book... a 
adison Cut-Easy Corn Hooks, 
¥ gos. $3.3 net 
3ench Hooks—See Bench Stops. 
‘orn Hooks—See Knives, Corn. 
Horse Nails— 
See Nails, Horse. 
Horseshoes— 


See Shoes, Horses. 


THE TRON _ 


Hose, Rubber- 
Garden Hose, %-inch: 
Competition ......ft. 5 @6 ¢ 
38-ply Guaranteed.. ft. 8 @9 ¢ 
4-ply Guaranteed..ft.10 @ll ¢ 
Cotton Garden, %-in., — 
¢ 
¢ 


Low Grade....... Fe. @9 
Fair Quality...... ft. 0 @il 
rons— Sad— 
Prem £2 6.2. caves lb.3 @34¢ 
B. B. Sad Irons..... lb. 34 @3o¢ 
Mrs. Potts’, cents per set: 
Ot ..tw ee 63 . 00 55 60 65 
Jap’d Tops....68 65 78 7% 
Tin’d Tops....71 68 81 %88 
New England Pressing .1b. 84@4¢ 
Pinking— 
Pinking Irons........0. doz .60¢ 


lrons, Soldering 

See Coppers. 

Jacks, Wagon— 
Covert Mfg. Co.: 





Auto Screw +» 30&2% 
SEE ais acennncveseuneuuaanaecenentied 45% 
Covert’s Saddlery \V 
DE» icnaweducuaddigdaewsasdaeese 60&10% 
WOOD cérevecccadecswocteocacancep sexe ao 
Lockport Cove ccccceccceccesocsocsccesese 
MAMND CROMR. scccacceccecsesacci soaine?? 
Richards’ Tiger Steel, No, 130.. eae 
Smith & Hemenway Co.’s.......... 3% 
ettles— 
Brass, Spun, Ploain...... anges 
Enameled and Cast Iron—See W 
Hollow. 
Knives— 

Butcher, Kitchen, &c.— 
Foster Bros.’ Butcher, &c.......... 307 
Wilkinson a 2 Cutlery Qiracai 50% 
Whhteates Ase 

Dert, A “Benety fr: 
Serra‘e ees Yankee No. i, 1.50; 
Yankee No, 2, 

Draw wing— 
Standard List........ 75 nae, 


Cc, E, Jennings & Co,, Nos. 45, 


Jennings & Griftin, Nos, 41, 42...... 809 
SO BU GO Be vcecccccecs sececencave #09 
BIE Uneiccccdswascennndsss. enceseosil Be 
MEY dictbainiventecnesae ascgness 6% 7% 

{. J. White ‘oases 2 





Hay and Straw— 
Serrated ‘edge. per doz. £5.16 @0.60 


Iwan’s Sickle Edge......... doz. 50 
BWOM'D BestOseds, ccs ccsccccecs doz. $10.00 
Mincing— 

ID dabicdaveduasacsaicouus # gro. $13.00 
Miscellaneous— 
DE 6.cccisesd doz. $3.00@3.25 
Wostenholm’s .......... B doz. $3.00@3.25 

Knobs— 
Base, 2%-inch, Birch, or Maple,@ 
Rubber Tip..... gro .$1.25@$1.50 
Carriage, Jap., all sizes...... 
gro. 40G@45¢ 
Door, Mineral....... doz. 65@70¢ 
Door, Por, Jap’d..... doz. 70@75¢ 


Door, Por. Nickel. . doz. $2.05@2.15 
Bardsley’ s Wood Door, Shutters. &c.15% 
Picture, Sargent’s............. W&1 0&10°% 


acing, Leather— 
See Belting, Leather— 
Ladders, Store, &o.— 


Lane's Store.......ssececeseeeeseeeeees 25% 
Myers’ Wetesloan Store Ladders. .. .50% 
Richards Mfg. 











Improved Wolecters, No, 112 50% 
Climax Shelf, No. 113...... 50% 
Trolley, No. ‘109 50% 
Ladies, Melting— 
L. & G. Mfg. Co. (low list)........ 3% 
P. 8. & W ry 
Reading 
Sargent’s . 
Lanterns— Tubular— 
Regular Tubular, No. 0...... 
doz .$4.25@4.50 
Aft Tebslar, Ne. O. .<cceses 
doz .$4.75@5.00 
Hinge Tubular, No. 0........ 
doz .$4.75@5.00 
Other St les ian, eine HO@ESY 
Bull’s Eye Police 
es By DGG. 6 vac esc $2.75@3.00 
Be, Gy Pees ween sacs’ $5. 0003.25 


Lasts and Stands, Shoe— 
Stowell's Atlas, Malleable Iron..... 50% 
Stowell’s Badger, Cast Iron......... * 

Latches— humb— 
Roggin’s Latches, wm, screw. 

doz. 35@40¢ 
Door— 


Cronk & Carrier Mfg. Co., No. 101, 
? doz. $2.90 

Cronk & Carrier Mfg. Co., Latch, 
PE GME BRA RIRE. .cccsscsccecccecs 50% 

Richards’ Bull Dog, Heavy, No. 

135 50& 


Richards’ Trump, No. 127........... $1 
Leaders, Cattle— 


nid os 02 doz. 50¢ ; large, 60¢ 
Covert Mfg, Co.: 
Cotton, Hemp and Jute, 45%; 
Sisal, 33% %. 


Lifters, Transom— 


Re Ce peat acndcnaiencaccdccectens 33% % 
Lines— 

Wire Clothes, Nos. 18 19 20 
BO 1666. cecieves $2.25 2.00 1.75 
7. eet - 81.75 1.85 1.10 


Anniston Waterproot Clothes, 50 i. 
yi gro., $25.00 ‘= It Edge. $23.00: 

ine, $23.00; Acme, $18.00; im 

17.00 ; Emp ire, ‘$16. 00; Advance, 

4.00: Eel $13.50; Chicago, 

+ 50; Standard, $10.50: Columbia, 

; Allston, $13.50; Calhoun, $12.00. 


Samson 
Solid Braided Cheiké Nos, 0 to 3..40% 
oe. Ae Braided Cah, No.0, 


7.50. , $6.50: No. 2, $7.00; e 
Meetsae’ "ikcs.” Shists” Gee Bar 





AGE 


White Cotton, No. 3%, $1.50; No, 4. 

$2.00; No. 442, $2.50; Colors, No. 3%, 
$1.75; No. 4, §2.25: No. 4%, $2.7 . 
Linen, No. 3%, $2.50; No, 4, $3.50; 
FOG 6: OR ive nc cccesanescdeveeave -209 
Tent and we a Lines: No. 5, 
White Cotton, $7.50; Drab Cotton 


PRS an icenaveok cree 
Clothes Lines, Ww bite Cotton: 50 ft., 
$2.75; 60 ft.. ft., $3.75; 75 
ft., $4.00; 80 ft.. $4.25; 90° ft., $4.75: 
Wil. WG acncciadecadiveccecacae 
Locks— Cabinet— 


Cabinet Locks. . .331;@3314 474% 
Door Locks, Latches, &o.— 
NOTE.— — Prices are very often mude 


on these goods 

Reading Hardware ii vcccocascveses 40% 

Pe GM OR ade cuunscaddedagaas au, 

| Xr eae WE10Y, 

Stowell’s Steel Door Latches....... wy 
Elevator— 

SED vc cerecetaniescnusracecemndeaes bw, 
Padlocks— 


Wrought Iron... .75&10kiG@80EEX 
Net prices are general. 
R. & E. Mfg. Co. Wrought Steel an@ 





GUN wekaahaaad dacédtuansivtcedaes 75&10% 
Sash, &c.— 
Ives’ Patent: 
Bronze and Brass...........0+++- 62% 
SINE... cascnddvaswsccctadeotdens S08e10% 
EE civestenennetedeuas 
Window Ventilating................ 60! , 
Robison Patent Ventilating Sash | 
DEN) dvindestadbdcdtiebbhinedavedduaes ‘ 
Wrought Bronze and Brass........ 55% 
EE Ce iveknandsntibetnatanins 55% 
Pullman Patent Ventilating Lock..25% 
PD cctidiudiesndabeuenséeadsaunecia 0%, 


achines—Boring— 
Com. Upr’t, without Augers .$2.00 
Com, Ang’l’r, without Augers.$2.25 


Swan's Improved stntousedutubetens 410&10% 
Angular 
Jennings’, Nos, 1 and 4.......... 5&5 % 
Millers’ F'alls....... .... 5.75 
Snell's, Rice’s Pat. 2.50 2.7 
Corking 
Reisinger Invincible Mend Panet. 
doz. $48.00 
Fence— 
Williams’ Fence Machines....each, $5.50 
Hoisting— 


Moore’s Anti-Friction Differential 
SD Ti jet onsusconasamenuseanes 


Moore’s Hand Hoist, with oe 

EE Sik 4 scien adacndsieedaeents 20% 
Ice Cutting— 
IIIS ws ninntdcconancscsecsnevees 12%% 
Washing— 

Boss Weshing Machine Co.: Per doz 
Tt Ith Buccanansansdetdsonanecaud $57 
BE Bi ixnndécddncdekesctenca $54.00 


Champion Rotary Banner we, 1. .$54.00 






Standard Champion No. 1.. $43.00 
Standard Perfection.......... $26.00 
Cinti Square Western............. 00 
Uneeda American, Round........ 00 
Mallets— 
SN 5 slug andeee'e'« s 45£5@50 % 
Lignumvtte® ....cccce. §545G50% 
Tinners’ Hickory and Apple- 
46s weacans doz. 4545@50% 
Mangers, Stable— 
Swett Iron Works..........0sses0ss- 50% 


Mashers, Vegetable— 
Western. W. G. Co,, Potato....60&10% 

Mats, Door— 
Elastic Steel (W. G. Co.), new list.. 
50&10 


Keystone Wire Matting Co,: 
eystone ... 
Ideal 


Mattocks— 

See Picks and Mattocks. 
Milk Cans—See Cans, Milk. 
Mills, Coffee, &c.— 





Enterprise Mfg. Co.............. B@30% 
National list Jan. 1, 1902............ 3%, 
Parker’s Columbia & Victoria. sone. 
Parker's Box and Side....... 50.& 10@60 
Swift, Lane Bros. Co.....cscccsessees 30% A 


Mowers, Lawn— 
NOTE.—Net prices are generally quoted 
Cheapeat..... all sizes, $1.85@2.00 
Cheap .....« . all sizes, $2.00 2.50 
Better Grade. .all sizes, $2.50@4.50 


12 14 16 18-in. 
High Grade... .$4.50 4.75 5.00 5.25 





GREGG  occoccaccicsonsdave cond 60.45%, 
SORE. AMNOis ccccaccecsocceseesee 70% 
Great American Ball B’r’g, new list.70° 
Quaker City............... 70% 
I x cacontuccdaveddiddueds 6045", 
Pennsylvania, ac Ball Bearing... .60% 
Pennsylvania Golf..........-.0.++2+++- 50%, 
Pennsylvania Horse.............. 334%445% 
Pennsylvania Pony......sssesesss«> 045% 


Granite State: 
Style A, Low Wheel.. - eas 
Style B, Low Wheel........ & 10852 
Style C, High Wheel 
Style D, High Wheel 
Philadelphia: 
Styles M.. 8.. C., K., T 
Style A, all Steel.....:.......-+-- 
Style E. High Wheel........ 704 
Drexel and Gold Coin, special list. 50% 





ails— 
Wire Nails and Brads, Papered, 
List July 20, 1899. .8545@85é 10% 
Cut and Wire. See Trade Report. 
Hungarian, Finishing, Upholster- 


ers’ éc. See Tacks. 
Horse— 
No. OT 8S 
Aschor ....... B21 @ 19 18 ...40&5% 
Champlain ..23 % 23 Te need 
Coleman ..... IS TD TS WE WE cccces net 
New Haven.. 23 21 19 18... 
Putnam ...... 3 21 2 19 18....33%% 
New Putnam. 19 18 17 16 16 ..10&10% 
TIN <1 actestingeadinceeas Bh eve 
Jobbers’ Special Brands...... 
per 1b.9@10¢ 
Picture— 
2 24 3 3%in. 


™% 
Brass H’d.55 55 60 .70 ..9ro 
Por. Head... 1.10 1.10 1.10 .. gre: 





1oisS 
“eee 
See Pliers and Nippers. 
Nuts— 
Cold Punched: Off liat. 


Mfrs. or U. 8S. Standard. 
Square, Blank or Tapped. .$§.96 
Hexagon, Blank or Tapped.$3.36 
Square, Blank, C. &€ T..... $5.2c 
Heragon, Blank, C. & T.. .$590 

Hot Pressed: 
Mfrs., U. 8. or Nar. are Stan’d. 


Square, Blank. ree 
Heragon, Blank. pweunee wee $5.20 
BOuere, TOG... ccecicce $5.20 
Hexagon, Tapped.........$5.7 
akum— 
to ee ce ee 1b. 64@4@6%¢ 
A AP Arcane eee lb. 5%4@6¢é 
a An a ree lb. 444@5¢ 


Plumbers’ Spun Oakum.. .2%@3¢€ 
In carload lots \é¢ Ib. off, f.o.b. 
New York 


Oil Tanks— See Tanks, Oil, 
Oilers— 


Brass and Copper........ 50€ 10 
TS- OF BOB desccowws VWAWES 
MED «Ge Rrawedane 4444 TO@WES 


Chase or Paragon: 


Brass and Copper.......50&10 
= OF Betta kancceenws 65410 
<a tard 6 acd we ee w eo tee 6510 
Malleable, Hammers’ Imp’ed, Nos 
7 a i Si asacdeskwecenkaus eemaen Dx 


Malleable, Hammers’ Old Pattern, 
Nos, 1, 2 and 3 50 

American Tube & Stamping Go. : 
Spring Bottom Cans........ 0@T0&10 
Railroad Oilers, &c......... boa coe 


Openers— Can— Per doz 


Sprague, Iron Handle.. 
Sprague, Wood Handle... 


Sardine Scissors...... $1.7. 00 
TINUED Oni cteudevadendecnadedeceus 
Stowell’s Sprague......... # doz. S@6¢ 
Vim Tin Shear and Can Opener, 
¥ doz., 75c.; per gro., 97.3 
Nickel Plate........ se enned #8 doz., 2.0 
Silver Plate........... eocceee # doz., HO 
acking— 
Agbeates Packing, Wick 2 a 
Os Sa aeew aan ude 
Rubber— 
( Fair quality goods.) 
Ur Bb <ke eo wawerne a 11@12¢ 
Sheet, C. 4 Rivcad chbend 11@12¢ 
Sheet, OC. Bk Bwedee wiawne 1248 13¢ 
Sheet, Pure Gum......-.- @ HE 
BR, BG ccceeeetedns 50@50¢ 
Jenkins’ '%, ®@ th 80¢........ Ba@BasX 
Miscellaneous— 
American Packing...lb. 7@10 ¢ 
Cotton Packing...... lb. 6@25 ¢ 
Italian Packing.. 1b. 9@12%¢ 
ME 96 0s Ceahueeneas lb. 4@ 5%€ 
Russia Packing.. 1d. tan ¢ 


Pails, Creamery— 
R. M. Co., with gauges—No. 1, 
$6.25; No. 2, $6.50 ® doz. 


Pails, Water, Well, &c.— 
See Buckets. 


Pans— Dripping— 
Standard List....... «++ C50 
ry— 
nen Smeets 


Nos, .. 2 4 

Per doz. “30°75 0.80 0.90 1.10 130 

Refrigerator, Galva.— 
| 12 ih 16 18 
Per doz. $1.95 225 280 3.15 

Roasting and Baking— 

egal, R, M., Co., ® —. Nos. 5, 

$4.50; 10, $5.25; 20, $5.75; oe 

Savory 4 doz., net, Nos, 200, $9.00; 
400, $15.00. 
Simplex, # gro.: 

No. 40 50 60 140 150 I 
$30.00 35.90 42.00 34.00 39.0 460 
Paper—Building Paper 

Asbestos: 1. 

Roll Board or Building Feit, 
6 to 30 Ib., per 100 sq. ft.6¢ 

Roll Board or Building Felt, 
3-32 and \& in., 45 to 60 Ibe. 
, ie £) aeerrree 

Mill Board, Sheet, 40 ow ~ 
tn., 1-88 to 1% im....... 10¢ 


38 -—— 


P 
Rosin Sized Sheathing? 500 sq. ft. 
Light weight, 25 lbs. to roll 


Medium weight, $0 lbs, to va 
Heavy weight, 40 Iba. to oun ‘“ 


Black Water Proof Sheathing, 
= sq. ft., 1 ply, 65¢ > 2 a 
3 ply, $1.10; 5 ply, $1.25. 
puahnias Felt, 9, 6 an 4% }. 
We, OO TR ONS nk c bsckidad 
Red Rope Roofing, 250 sq. _ 
OP Cs hk Rapic a dca ouin'a wee $1.75 
Tarred Paper— 
1 ply (roll 300 aq. ft. > cand eae 
35.50 
2 ply, roll 108 sq. ff. cvwnse 8G 
3 nly, roll 108 sq coc ett 
Slater's Felt (rofl (0 -) vine 
R, M. sane 1 500 9g. 
trol Fk Bt Pewee, 


Sand and Eme 
Flint Paper and Oloth 606 10%, 
Garnet Poper and Cloth... .25% 
Emery Paper and CVh. 60@60810% 


Parers— Apple— 
Advance ..... denunataeansiant 8 doz, H.08 
ND pin cakeshicrtiisenned P doz. 1.00 
~— PN Sacaccesced each $6.59 
jgenerpeuttdirinten seeee doz, HO 
Dan PF Sicuevetabecdeninnsesatiegd each $7.58 


a eee 


ss 





aN 


ne 


‘pede 


‘ded 


ate 











1016 
Eureka Improved.........++++- each $20.00 Points Stontocs} = 
i y . $15.00 a 
Family Bay State: ----+-0+-% dor $3600 | Bulk and 1-1b. papers,..... 1. 10¢ 
a # dos .00 | 14-1b, papers.......... 1b .9@10%¢ 
New Lightning..... soe Gos. 2 \4-lb. papers. 1b. 94%@u¢e 
Heading 78... Ba: 2 |” Pokes, Animal— 
Roc Tabi # doz. .20 | Ft. Madison Hawkeye...... #8 doz. $3.25 
Turn Table ‘9... # doz. $6.00 | ft. Madison Western...... +B doz. $4.00 — 
White es senuen # doz. $5.00 Police Goods— ‘ 
Saratoga 0 ete doz. $1.00 | Manufacturers’ Lists. » - 85G85 655, 
White Mountain.............. # doz, $6.00 | Tower's ....... Metal, Etc. 
Picks and Mattocks— . A gg a on cade 
List Feb. 23, 1899........+.. 76% | Glasritt a: doz, $12.00; Nee se tS 
Cronk’s Handled Garden Matty oan (cake), each, $2.50; 8 doz., $24.00, 
BP doz., $6.40......0ceeeeeneeeeveees ‘, Prestoline Liquid, io. 1 (% pt.). 


Pinking lrons— 
See Jrons, Pinking. 
Pins, Escutcheon— 
DOMED 6 on 66 see eyo ese 60@60E 10 %, 
Iron, list Nov. ii, 85. .60@60410% 
Pipe, Cast Iron Soil— 
Carload lots. 


Standard, 2-6 in. ....+.+4+ «60% 
Extra Heavy, 26 in......... 70%, 
Fettings ..nccccvsevceseves 75% 


Pipe, Merchant — 
Co wumers, Carloads. 
Steel. Tron, 
Blk. Galv. _ ane 
&2% in.71% 55% 08% 52 % 
¢ 4% 9-79 a8 79% 56 % 
§%...2+- 5% GX TW, G6 7 
L to 6 in..79% 69% 764% 66%7 
7 to 12 in..%4% 59% 714% 56 % 
Pipe, Vitrified Sewer— 
Carload lots. 
Standard Pipe and Fittings, 2 
to 24 in.: on 
New England. . gute ae 68% 
New York and "New Jersey. ‘1 Z 
Maryland, Delaware, BE. Pa.75/ 
West. - and West Va....77 
VIBES oc cccrccccvcscsecce 767 
Ohio, Michipun and Ky.. ‘19 
os ASM eS 0 2 >» <TR 
OTE.—Carload are gene v 
Yivered. 


Pipe, Stove— 
Edwards’ Nested Stove Fine: 


Sh L. see L. 
5 i r 100 joints.. . 

6 in. oor 100 a. pee 7.50 8.50 
7 in., per 100 joints.... 8.50 9,50 
Planes and Plane lrons— 
Wood Planes— 

Bench, first qual....... . -40410 
Bench, Second qual...... .50&10 
DMGIMIAG . . <0 >0.05%4» 534410 
Bailey’s O sisuiey R. & L. *Go.):. le 
Cee Steen Ce. 4 
se irs uality. ....++. ; 
eneh. Secon unity Sosa 
Molding .....++-+-+++00+» 33 \g@33%94c10 7 
Toy and German........+++ o@nnee10g 
Chaplin's .....ccsccesreesersessereweees 60 
Ohio Tool C 
Bench, Hirst Quality...... 10 
Bench, Second Quality.. 107 
DROREERR. occcnsndepeanoaate 33% %e&10 
Adjustable Wood Bottom.........- 60 
CPA occgccedscccggngoocbosccsseccuness oO” 
Iron Planes— 
Bailey’s (Stanley R. & L. Co.)..... 40% 
Chaplin’s Iron _Planes........---. 50& 10% 
apoeow Planes (Stanley R. $, 
Ohio Tool Co.’s iron Planes......... % 
Bargent’S .....ccccccesesevssseenes 103 
ERREED cucasenacdsciocannen bases epeaeneed 60 
Plane Irons— 
Wood Bench Plane Irons...... 
2561004, 
Buck Bros........2--eseeesssseessersees 30% 
Chapin-Stephens Co........... 30@30&10 é 
Ohio Tool ick pttnibsOsninntevavietdlle 30 
Stanley R. & L. Co 


TIMIOM cogs ccaccesessces 
L, & 1. J. White 


Planters, Corn, Hand— 
Kohler’s Eclipse........:...-. # doz. $8.50 
Plates— 
Felloe .. AGVAE 
Self-Sealing * Pie ’ Plates (R. > 
Co.), @ doz. $2.00 
Pliers and Nippers— 
Button Pliers. OSs, » 5% 
Gas Burner, per ‘doz., 
@ $1.30; 6 inh, Bi 8 








Gas Pipe.. 8 io. ” 18-n. 

$2. 0 $2.25 $3.00 $3.75 

pr aa 50&5 %, 
Cronk & on Mfg. Co.: 

American Button..... » TeReF 

Mh <tbeotees J 
} Stub’s Pattern.. 93 
Combination and others 3%% 


Heller’s Farriers’ Nippers, Pincers 
and Tools........... bg moe 
The Nettleton Mts. Co. Reversib 
P's. & W Nip 


ane eee e eee e eee ee eee teeter eeeeeee 


seeeee 





ine Prien & Tosi Go! 

tica rop Forge 

} Pliers and Nippers, all kinds...... 0% 
Piumbs and Levels— 

Chapin-Stephens Co.: 


Piumbs and *<~vels...... 10&10% 
ae = n’s Imp. Brass Cor.4 1-09 
e 


©  RMOUERs on cccncaune ald 
Disston’s Plumbs and Levels........ 70 
Disston’s Pocket Levels...........+:: 10% 
. E. Jennings & Co,’s Tron...... 34% 
. E. Jennings &.Co.’s Iron, Adjust- 
ID Soc ica chaschpkstcbeusoushen’ &TH % 
Stanley Bh, I. Ee, Sipinnccpccncscnccesd 45%, 
tanley’ ©, BOWMORE. 20 cccccvccesccesncas 6° 
onds’ Extension. ......ccseseeesees 33%% 


Poachers, Eag— 


7! Steen Pp 
Bi nee Mak OE, 


. 


_ THE TRON _AGE 


# 
No, 2 (1 qu.), $9.72... .40 
Prestoline SE Wiscusivaveviinsinanall 40 

George Williame Hoffman: 
U. Metal Polish Paste, 3 oz. 
boxes, # doz. 50¢; #@ gro. $4.50; 
ces, ® =. $1.25; 1 b 


nds: # 
Barkecpera” Fi Siena Metal Polish, # 
doz., wit #_gro., $18.00. 
Wynn's White Silk, % pt. cans, 
DR, ccccccscccccoscccccsccussedeooces $2.00 
Stove— 
Black Eagle Benzine Paste, 5 Ib cans 
# Ib id¢ 


Black Eagle, Liquid, % pt. cans. 


= 75¢ 
Black Jack Paste, % tb cans, ‘$3 
Black Kid Paste, 5 Ib can. pA. 65 
Ladd’s Black Beauty Liquid, ‘per 


J 100 ane. hnbanene e ehnode s mennete “ 
osep! ixon’s, ger. Be coscccee 

Dixon’s Plumbago ieoeweenoncmans # b 8¢ 
rear ee # gr. $2.50 
Bad, DW BR, P.We.ccsverceccccccvccces 10% 
TAVARES ceccccccccccececccceces # gr. 50 
are # er. $8.50 


10 oz, cans. 
# doz. $1. “50 


..each 70¢ 
# doz. $1.00 
doz. fi 


Peerless Iron Enamel, 


Wape oe ; / 

lack Silk, 5 tb pail... 
Black Silk, % Ib box.. 
Black Silk, 5 oz. box.. 





Black Silk, % pt. liq...... doz, $1.00 
Poppers, Corn— 
PMS GS és oa 2 vss gro. $9.00 
2 @t., BOWNE. oicccsees gro. $10.00 
1% qt. Le gro. $11.00 
2 qt., Square se seedese . -gro. $13.00 


Post Hole and Tree Au- 
gers and Diggers— 
See also Diggers, Post Hole, &c. 


Posts, Stee!— 
Steel Fence Post;, each, 5 ft., 42¢; 
6 ft., 4¢; 6 


Steel “witching Kia: esptes each $1,30 
Potato Parers— 
See Parers, Potato. 
Pots, Glue— 
Enameled ........ no sane 
Ph thi paes ssc aepewd 26 @ 
Powder— 
In Canisters: 
Baek, B-ODs i:<icineo cit . 
Fine Sporting, 1 b....each 75¢ 
MTR 6c na 0+ nb 464 each 15¢ 
BE, BPs sce yn os on es each 25¢ 
In ey 
et .. ee eee $3.50 
“tO. KOG8. «+s Saececcess $4.50 
King’s Semi-Smokeless 
°¢, @ ay WE copnanss cosnenacee 50 
Ha "K (12% t_bulk).......... 
Quarter (6% PD» connote 1.90 
Case 24 (1 cans bulk).......... 
Half case (1 tb cans bulk)........ 


King’s Repekeion: Shot Fite, 
Kee (2 ss posscsee tle - 





uarter og (Sh 3 
cans soul as 
Presses— 
Fruit and Jelly— 
Enterprise ai Sy ia dng canoe N@B% 
Presses— 
Morrill’s No. 1, ® doz,, $20.00...... 50°% 
Pruning Hooks.and Shears 
See Shears. 
Pullers, Cork— 
Invincible Cork Puller............. $21.00 
Pullers, Nail— 


sanasndtsbennsocnnrnteemnmmne a 
Miller's Falls, No. 3, ® doz., 8 


Monies No. 1, Nail Puller, @ "dos 


each $30.00 ine pehaeeidd copandsootseauel 
Scranton, _—, Lots: 





No. 2B (lar, 
No. 3B (sma i: 
Smith & Hemenway Co.: 
Diamond B, No. case lots........ 
® doz. $6.00 


Diamond B, No. 3, case lots 


# doz. $5.50 

Giant No, # doz. $18; No, 2, 
$16.50; No. 5. lb dciapinkeosenall 334% 
Riewe PMNS. .<.0ssiscacyvcsonnses oO”, 
Parrot Tack and Stub Puller. # doz., 
T5c.: P gro., $6.00 

Pulleys, Single Whee!— 
FOUN vices ten ™m mM 8 8 

A wning or Tackle, 


O08; >a5.6.c09 $0.30 45 60 1.05 
Hay Fork, Swivel or Solid Eye. 
, wor 45 in., - Cie; 5 in., $1.55 


Hot. Raitt as doz.. ..$0.65 % 1.20 
POD . dant at m% % ™ 28 
Screw, doz....$0.16 .19 23 .30 
Inch ........™% 32 % &% 
Ste. Ges. o+e» 80.25 40 55 60 
Inch coos MH ™ 8 


Stowell’ s: ‘ 

Ceiling or Bind, Anti-Friction. .60&10% 
Dumb waiter. Anti-Friction. .60&10 
Etectric Light. 60 


Side, Anti- eccesccvecceed G&19 


Sash Pulleys— 
Common Frame; Square or 
Round End, per doz, 1% and 
I hs ahs oi a tec ocak ae 16@19¢ 
Auger ortien, no Face Plate, 


per doz., 1% aud 2 in. . 16@19 ¢ 
ntdakcashad *. 16¢; 2 in., 19¢ 
Fox-All-Steel, Now. 3 and 7, 2 in. 


# doz. ‘50% 
foal’ Rapids All Steel Noiseless. 504 


se nckshs ..+1% in., 16¢; 2 in., 19¢ 
Tackle Blocks—See Blocks. 


Pumps— 
CE xc ctendasonal 60G60E 10%, 
Pitcher Spout... -80@804£10% 
Wood Pumps, Tubing, ec, 45504 
Barnes Dbl. Acting (low list)....... 
Barnes’ Pitcher Spout......... reaioas 9 
Contractors’ Kubber Diaphragm No. 

ry = FT. peers $16.00 

Daisy Spray Pump.......... # doz. $6.75 
Flint & Walling’s, Fast Mail Hang,. 

St SOEs sinned cgnnuantiee tne <6ksh , 
Flint & Walling’s Fast Mail a 

ME  neknes coucessnbasetesovecetiese® 55&5 %, 
Flint & Walling’s Tight Top Pitcher.80% 
National Specialty Mfg, Co., Mensuy. 





Tt. Mi on agabeegvacns $é660006enremen 
Mechanical Sprayer...... Rh ne 
Myers’ Pumps (low list)..............! 
Myers’ Power Pumps...............--5 
Myers’ Spray Pumps............. eine 


Pump Leathers— 
Plunger and Lower Valve—Per 
gro.: 

Inch... 2 2% 2144 2% 
$2.20 2.50 28.75 3.00 

Inch... $3 8%. 3% 38% 4 
‘$3 30 3. 60 $3.85 4.10 4.40 

Plunger ? sn 100: 

Inch... 2% 34 4 
"$8.75 3. ss 5.00 6.00 


Punches— 
Saddlers’ or Drive, good...... 
doz, 50@75¢ 
a ta single tube, good, qual- 
$1.75@2.00 
meoeke a ee 
doz. $3.50@3.7 
Bemis & Call Co.’s Cast St’l Drive. bi 
Bemis & Call Co.’s Check........... 
—- Nos, 1AA, 1A, 1B, i 
Hercules, 1 die, each $5.00......... 50% 
Niagara Hollow Punches..........-.- 40%, 
Niagara Solid Punches........... 55&10% 
Wm, Schollhorn Co. : 
Bern: 


ard 
— aves 


Paragon ; 
Steel Screw, B. & K. Mf . OY, 
Tinners’ Hollow, P., — ie 'W. Co...40% 

Guo, Soild. P.. 8. . & W. Co., 

i cchinbascicch-ateunedpetbied x 





ail—Barn Door, &c.— 
Sliding Door, Painted — oes 


—— Raste ~ > ames 
a ok 


— 
. Reliable “Her. Track, #@ ft. 54¢ 
. Reliable Hgr, Track, #@ ft. T¢ 


¢ 
Tass, 


ee eee eee - 


crock’ 
Doubie Breced Steel Rail..# ft. 6 
octet. bing kainic teens sreinas 
Xxx He 100 ft., 1 x 3-16 in., $3.00; 
14 x 3-16 in.; 3.50. 


Hinged Hanger, 100 ft., 1 x 3-16 
ins 8.10; 1% x 3-16 in., $3.60. 


Lan 

Hinged Track, #@ 100 ft., 1 in., $3.40; 
*. *, 16. 

9, by Be 1 in,, $2.75; 1% 


Standard Pig Saeracente 100 ft. $4.00 
Lawrence 

# 100 ft. No. 201, $4.00; No. 202, $4.00 

New York, 1 x 3-16 in., @ 100 ft. $2.75 
Mefinney, 8: 


inged Hanger Rail, # ft., 14. .50% 
Nang Mc cecccccess sevdens “wet - Me 
SEIT Sicncakonencenccsccced # ft. ¢ 

Myers’ Stayon Track.............. eiae10% 
Richards’ Mfg. Co. : 
Common 1 x 3-6 in., $2.25; 1% x 
3-16, $2.50; 1% x 3-16, $2. 
Special Hinged Hanger "Rail. "60&10% 


tinge Beas ask, ie" Noa 
auge c ‘: 0. 31, 
9¢; No. 33, 14 2 


Safety Door ditie * Go” s Storm 
SD Gi cccanckthoudsdcgeeesaneee OY 
Safety Door’ Hanger Co.'s U. 8. 
SERRE « spavdiic doccvensqueuyisedued 60% 
Stoweil’s: 

ee MN psd, uted 


SB Oa 

Wrought Bracket. 1 3-1 “ 34 

Wrought —e- ie ; ary St is 
Swett’s Brie. ar Uh, BBO. comneamiasned 

P. L, B. Steel Rail... B io 100 ft 00 

No. 0, Tc8 75 


9 
NOTE.—Many yoods are sold 
at net prices, 
Fort Madison Red Head Lawn....$3.5 
Fort Madison Blue Head Lawn....$2. 70 
Jackson Lawn, 29 and 30 teeth, ‘* 
WL DORs Science cdtnk icecededvucqessune 5 
Cronk’s: 
New Champion Garden, # doz., 12 
teeth, $15.00; 14, $16.50; 16, $18.00. .75% 
Victor Garden, #® doz.. ef? teet 
$15.00: 14, $16.50; 16, $18.00 h 
Queen City Lawn, # doz., 2 ‘aie 
$3.45; 24. $3.60 





Set iniy 66 bensueaGee ne 
Anticles Lawn, # doz............ $4.00 
Malleable Garden.............. 70&10% 
Kohler’s: 
Lawn Queen, 20-tooth...... # doz. $3.45 


# doz. $3.60 
# doz. $2.75 
® doz. $3.00 


Lawn Queen. 24-tooth 
Paragon, 20-tooth..... 
Paragon, 24-tooth..... 








Steel Garden, 14-tooth....# doz. $2.40 
Malleable Garden, 14-tooth, 7 doz. 
$1.75@2.00 
Weldless Stee] Garden............ 75&5% 
Rasps, Horse— 
GUI» nisnccenncdansbbscenethsseoshs 5% 
Heller Bros.’...........:. TO&5@TI& 1045 %, 


. 
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McCaffrey’s American St’ d... .60&1085° 


New Nicholson..........+++0++ T0&10@75 7, 
See also Files, 
Razors— 
Boras—I C......ccescesecescecssccg-ses 0% 
Fox Razors, No. 42. “@ doz. $20'00 = 
Fox Razors, No, 44..@ doz. $20.00 = 
Fox Razors, No, 82, Platina.. a 
# doz. $25. 00 
Bek. Det ccccccccocedcessssoses pccees Ey 
Silberstein : ; 
Carbo Magnmetic........ssseseeeees $18.00 
Griffon, No, 65.......scceecceseees $15.00 
Griffon, No, 00......cccecceeeeeee $12.00 
All other Hazors...........sscceeess 40% 


Safety Razors— 
Kampfe Bros. : 


Re BGR kc accctedesccicvuccecces 25 
Star Interchangeable............... ves) 
Star Safety Corm.......cseseeceeees 23 
Bilberatein .....cccccccccccscccccccceses 40% 


Reels, Fishing— 


Hendryx: 
M6,Q6, A C5. BM, MM 
9 16, A 16, B 16, 4008, Rubbe 
Populo, Nickeled Populo sateen’ peti 
Aluminum, German @ilv., Bronze.25” 
BE ln. BE. hs cod uthdesctisedetdes ckvex ; 
3004 N, OF -N, 6 BM, G 98. .cccccce. 25 
Oe 6 PN, 24 N, 26 PN........ -.20 





P 
Competitor, 102 P, 102 pa 202 P, : 
202 Pl}, 102 PR, 202 PR......... 26 
304 P, 304 PN, DdsO4 00904 BN 335” 
Registe rs— List July 1, 1903. 
Japanned, arte and 
ronzed ewan <'s - «704107 


Revolvers— 
Single Action......... .95¢@$1.00 
Double Action, except 44 cal. $1.85 
Double Action, 44 caliber... .$2.00 
Automatic ...... Svs ecsnpa® $3.45 
IE a 5 00-0. 60 co nnene $4.00 


Riddles, Hardware Grade 
Bes ow vsuatin per doz .$2.50@$2.7% 
17 in... 1. .ee~per doz. $2.75@$3.00 
Oe were per doz .$3.00@$3.25 

Rings and Ringers— 

Bull . 


2144 8 inch. 
pest. eceeees80.70 0.75 0.80 doz. 
Copp eee $1.00 1.15 1.40 doz. 


Rees “Improved oar eee, Cop- 


1.25 ; 
Rito. * Sin 7 6am a a Oe. 


Hog Rings and Ringers— 
Hill’s Rings, gro. bowres.$4.00@4.50 
Hill’s Ringers, Gray Iron..... 
doz. 50@55¢ 
Hill’s Ringers, Malleable Iron. 
doz. 1075 ¢ 
Blair’s Rings. ..per gro.$4.75@5.25 
Blair’s Ringers. per doz. $0.60@ .65 
Brown’s Rings. .per gro.$5.00@5.50 
Brown’s Rinyers.per doz.$0.60@ .65 


Rivets and Burrs— 


SEE sistas os Sane 404 10G45 % 
FU WP MEO oo ok pace 75 @7545 % 


Bifurcated and Tubular— 
Assorted in Bowes. 

Bifurcated, per doz. bowes, paste- 
board boxes, 23@25¢ ; Tin bozes, 
29@32¢. 

Tubular, per doz. bowes, 50 count, 
29@32¢ ; 100 count, 51@58¢. 


Rollers— 
Acme, peewee 8s Anti-Friction...... oe 





Barn Door, ent’s eas cnanteheéas % 
Cronk’s Stay 7 le No. 
ay secduansscostenshaponsdneneashaaanel $1.00 
Gees 8s Brinkerhoff No, 55, $0.60; 
knhsessectheteegnehbssnus banat $0.84 
tenn’ D. Tata oes ncesnsatummanee poccccecs 40%, 


a 


Richards’ Stay 
nun Adj. fm Reversible No, 53.75¢ 
oO. Adj, and oa ne mm? 
ies crew, Nos, 55 and 5 






Underwriters’, shoe . 59, a. kseatiese’ 309 
hs cn dic ccecczansenaded 60% 
Stowell’s Barn a Stay..8 doz. $1.00 
Swett’s Anti-Friction................. 50%, 
Pla and Spite Stay......8 doz, ¢ 
Hinge Adjustable Stay..... doz, 9¢ 
Rope— 
Manila, 7-16 in, diam, ane. a: 
SD 3 in nde Bea sak be ole She are » Dae 
Sisal, 7-16 in. diam. and poe er: 
PT c+ Sus chau oth ces cee 1b., 10¢ 
Sisal, 7-16 in. diam, and larger: 
Gs B. OM 6460 6c00% 1b., 8¢ 
Sisal, ay, Hide and Bale 
Ropes, = and Coarse: 
Mived ‘eben Ib., 8¢ 
PF tes aa £0400 05 00.68 1b. 10¢ 
Sisal, Tarred, Medium Lath 
Yarn, Coarse and Untarred: 
PD 4h Kae Sede hice chi. Ib. 8¢ 
PR SS 566446 6 om ease Ib. 10¢ 


os Rope: 

est, %4-tn. and larger. 1644@18¢ 
Medium, \%-in. and larger, 

1514@ 164¢ 
Common, \%-in. and larger. . 10¢ 
In coils, 14¢ advance. 

Jute Rope: 
Thread No, 1, %-in. & up. 1b. Gee 
Thread No. 2, \%-in. & up, 1b.5%¢ 


} Old Colony Manila Transmission 
BOOG «wwe dnsngetes chpepisas okte 8 b ime 
Wire Rope— 
Galvanized ........-0% STYnk214Y, 
PE GK, vusank eobeitn p5d214% 


Ropes, Hammock— 
“Fate Mfg. Co.: 











ow 


C- 


a6 SEK 


V¢ 
mn 


%¢ 
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Rulers, Desk — 
timpson & Son: 

















Boxwood and Maple...... cece -30&10% 
Rules 
SUBWOOD cecccceceses We LU LUZ 
VOTY werscesces 354 10G 35k 1045 7, 
Stephens Co.: s 
hexwood on cameeaie 60@ 60410", 
Fiexifold . 278108 102% 7, 
LVOTY secceeees ~ SASK 10107, 
Miscellaneous -50@ 50K 10810 7, 
( ‘ombination ques 55(a 55k 10%, 
Ste ationsss c 10@10&10%, 

ffel r Co. a 
a Og ~ eee 35&10% 
Folding, Steel. 33'6&10 
fkin’s Steel.......cccccccccccvers 

fkin’s Lumber 

inley R. & L. 

Boxwood cates duane c0Ckbenehedieces 
LVOTY seccccececceeeneneee 

Miscellaneous . 

Tig ZAG. ccccscccceccceceee 7e 
Zig Zag, Pin Joint..... ecsscebed 42% % 
pson eg Co. ov 
Hoxwood |s+so++++--7- 354 jiiguodelOMENDS 


Sm Balances— 

See Balance, Sash 
Sash Locks— 
See Locks, Sash. 


Sash Weights— 
see Weights, Sash, 


Sausage Stuffers or Fillers 
See Stuffers or Fillers, Sausage. 


Saw Frames— 
See Frames, Saw. 


Saw Sets— See Sets, Saw. 
Saw Tools—see /'0ols, Saw. 





Saws— 

this’: 

"Cs 000 050% 
CAPCULAR cacccceceeceeeeereere “2K fe 
Aud ssceeeeeeeceseeseseeceees ae 

CrOBS CULS..c..eeeseeeeeeeees eecces 355 7, 
Mulay, Mill ORE DUR onssecseceess 50% 
One-Man SAaw..cccccccecceeveeeeeeres 407%, 
Wood Saws.......- ecsecocestes ecuvees 407 
Hand, Compass, K&C....-.++++++ @--40% 


Chapin-Stepheus Co. : ~ 
Turning News and Mrames. .30@30&10% 
Diamond Saw & Stamping Ve 8: 
Sterling Kitchen Saws..... 30410410 % 
Disston’s: 
Circular, Solid and Ins’ted Tooth. i 
Band, . to 14 in, wide.. 
Band, % to 1% 










CYTOSSCULS_ «ee+++- ¢ 
Narrow Crosscuts... - 55% 
Mulay, Mill and “Drag 30% 
bramed Woodsaws..... in aucweddneee 35% 


\Woodsaw Blades.. 
\Woodsaw Rods.. 
Hand Saws, Nos. 





DB, 120, 76, 17, B.nneeneseesesereeses ‘> 
Hand Saws, Nos. 7, 107, 107%, 3, 1, 
0, 00, Combination Segbe eocaccesese 30% 
Compass, Key Hole, &c......+-++++ 25% 
eae Saws aud — becduntece 35% 
( Jennings & C ‘ 
Back SAWS. .cccccccccccccccccccess +e 
bpm CF SAWS. ..-cccnseseccecceecenss 
Compass and Key Hole Saws. 55,6 
Vramed Wood BSaws......+-++-+++ ;30 Z 
Hand Saws......cccccscccscceces ide” 


Wood pene Blades... cvcccccsccececscdhe 
Millers Falls: a 

Butcher BOWS. .ccccccccecces e+e 15 &10% 

Star Saw Blades. pescosneecgvesess 154107 
Peace & Richardson’s Hand Saws.. ren 
Simonds’; 





Circular Saws.......sesssecceeseseeee 
Crescent Ground Cross Cut oe. Be 
One- Man Cross Cuts...........- 

Gang Mill, Mulay and a Pm 350 
Band Wiiiceiacscoccnsccvssguethsard 50% 
Back Saws....... 2@BKT va 4 
Butcher Saws.... es A35KT 2 / le 
Hand Saws..........- ++ - LABAT % 
Hand Saws, Bay State Brand...... 407 
Com ans. Key Hole, &c.. Ty % 
W00d SAWS......--+-eeeeeees 74% 


Springtield Mach, Screw Go": $ 


‘Diamond Kitchen Saws.. - 406 10@50 7, 
Butcher Saws Blades.......... sat 40° 
Wheeler, Madden & Clemson me. 
Co.’s Cross Cut Saws...... poccceusle 


Hack Saws— a 
Atkins’ Hack Saw Blades A A A..26% 
Disston’s: 
Concave BladeS..........ssceceseeeees 
Keystone . 
Hack Saw Frames 
| — File Works 
( Jennin 





te The Best.. 


Heck Saw ne Nos. 175, 1: 
Hack Saws, Nos. 175, 180, 


dell’s Hack Saw Blades......... 407% 
riftin’s Hack Saw _F’rames. 35&5&10 7 
riftin’s Hack Saw Blades... .3545&10% 
ringtield Mach, Screw Co.: 
Diamond Hack Saw Blades...... + 35% 
Diamond Hack Saw_ Frames 
ir Hack Saws and Blades...... i5a105 
sterling Hack Saw Blades.. 10&5 7 
‘erling Hack Saw Frames... "30&10&10% 
rling Power Hack . Machines, 


¢ 


each, No. 1, $25.00: No. 2, $30.00.. 

tor’ Hack Saw Blades. . anensescsel Bo 

tor Hack Saw Frames..........- 40% 
Scroll— 

rnes? Mo, 8, GIB. ....coc.cscccccvese B% 

rnes’ Scroll Saw_ Blades.......... 0”, 

rnes’ Velocipede Power Scroll Saw 


vithout boring attachment, $18; 
vith boring attachment 

ter, complete, $10.00.. 
cers, complete, 


Sealers, Fish— 


ide cas % 
i5&10% 
. 15 &10% 








vert's Saddlery Works........ - 60&10% 
Scales— 

imily, Turnbull’s. . . .50@50419% 
unter: 

latch, Platform, % o#. to § 
ibs. <n Ss See o A doz. $5.50 
"wo Platforms, % oz. to 8 
T> caauleas ks i . doz. $16.00 


‘nion Platform, Plain.$1.70@1.90 
‘nion Platform, Stpd.$1.85@2.15 


tillon’s: 


WOUND cacvucscadedadceotaepcncéagosed B% 


Favorite ..seceeecseeececcereeneeeeees 40% 
a TOES —_— sawovcseuetsousns 50% 
Chicago Scale Co - 
The ‘‘ Little Detective ”....25 hs 50% 
Union or Family No. 2............ 2 


Portable Platform (reduced list). 
Wagon or Stock (reduced list). Da 35 


“The Standard ’ Epstabien ee 50% 

“The Standard "’ R. RK. and Wagon. 50% 
Scrapers— 

Bor, 1 Handle..... doz. $2.00@2.25 

Bor, 2 Handle..... doz. $2.60@2.85 

Ship....Light, $2.00; 


Heavy, $4. 50 
Adjustable Box Scraper’ (s. «& 
Ce.) FROB. .csccccccccscccrcccccecseces 18% 


Chapin-Stephens Co., Box, 
30@30&10&10°, 


Screens, Window and 
Frames— 
Maine Screen Frames.......... 40&10&5% 


See also Doors. 
Screws—Bench and Hand 
Bench, Iron, doz., 1 in., $2.50@ 
2.75; 14, $3.00@3.25 ; 1.4.83.50@3.75 
Bench, W’d, oa doz. 30G@ 305 7, 
Hand, Wood. - B0GI0ES % 
hk, Bliss Mfg. Co., *“Hand.. « JU 30K 10 7, 


Chapin-Stephens C o., Hand. -30@ 30K 10%, 
Ohio Tool Co., Bench and Hand. 30%, 


Coach, Lag and Hand Rail 
Lag, Cone Point, list Oct, 1, 





BC. iia a-ctmaeraat aah 15415 % 
Coach, Gimlet Point, list 
Oct. 1, "S. 7 - 754&10% 
Hand Rail, list Jan. ‘/ 81. 
We 10@75 - 
Jack Screws-- ie 
Standard List......... 80@8045% 
Millers Falls........... OK LIL 7, 
Millers Falls, Roller.............. 50&10 7, 
en Me Gb Wensussccescecvoncesessdqces 50% 
OE c coccuneusnevcesdcevegzneces 70& 107, 
Swett Iron Works.......... 75& 10G@80K5 
chine— 
List Jan. 1, ’98: 


Flat or Round Head, Iron.... 
50@50E 10%, 
Flat or Round Head, Brass.... 
50G 506 10% 
Set and Cap— 

Perr eee eee 80% 
Set (Steel), net advance over 

FOG i eo 00 i vtnree Witte ® gare :3 
Sq. Hd. COP. .eseeee eves ess 
Hex. Hd. Cap. 
PI Me eatin ke 60410% 
Fillister Hd. Cap...... 60d 106 10% 

Wood—- 
List July 23, 1903. 

Flat Head, Iron..... 8714¢ 104. . 
Round Head, Iron...85 &10@.. 
Flat Head, Brass... .85 £10@.. 
Round Head, Brass. .80 £&10@.. 
Flat Head, Bronze. . .77%4410@.. 
Round Head, Bronze .75 £10@. . 
Drive Screws........... 87 Mock 10° 

Scroll Saws— 

See Saws, Scroll, 

Scythes— Per doz. 
Grass, No. 1, Plain Finish. . .$6.25 

Clipper, Bronzed Webb... .$6.50 

No, $3 Clipper, Po’'d Webb. . $6.75 

No. 6 Clipper & Solid Steel. $7.00 
Bush, Weed & ree No. 2.$6.50 
a AA aeons mene 


DEDLILS 


aes 


Bronzed Webb, No. 2 cnn ae 

Nos. 3 & 4 Clipper, Grain. .$8.75 

Solid Steel No. 6.......0.6. $9.25 

Seeders, Raisin— 
IED 0 ceedcddniinenenasmiis 25@30% 

Sets— Awl and Tool— 
Ages’ .. Sets, Awl and Tools: 

# doz., beseaecoeed 60&10% 

Fray’ . aah Tool 


Seat Nos. 1, $12; 
$12; $9; 5, '@ 50% 
aE Je ? nings “tc Co.’s Model tog. 
Millers "Rails fa Re 7 No. 
1, $12; $12: N $18... .15&10% 
Garden Tool -Sete— 
Ft. Madison Three Plows, Hoe, Rake 
GER TN cc nnsccnaness # doz sets $9.00 
Sets, Natl 
Octagon ...... .gro. $3. segs. 75 
Ps sich one ccaninnes xigeneand Te %, 
Cannon’s Diamond Point, # gro. $12.40% 
Mayhew’s 
Snell’s Cor’gated, Cup Pt... 
Snell’s Knurled, Cup Pt....@ gro, $7.20 
Springfield Mach, Screw Co. : 
iamond Knurled Cup Pt.# gro. $7.50 









Rivet— 
Regular list........ « -T5@75410% 
Saw— 
Aiken's: 
Genuine ........eee0s Seecrsdseeed 50& 10% 
Imitation ... - 50&10% 
Atkin’s: 
Criterion ...... - 40% 
Adjustable .... 40% 
Bemis & Call Co. 
Cross Cut...... - 30% 
i. 6 éaucWWeveucgdhadueninn +207 
Disston’s Star and Monarch.. m4 
Moweli"’s No, 2. BERG. ...cvscosccssve 50% 
Nos, 3 an Cross Cut, $20.00...50%7 
We, G BE, FERGe cece 3 cvccccoal 4 
Pee: We Be We in anccseseseoes 50% 
No. 1 Old Style, $10.00............ 50% 
Special, Sewiie sina tectainaittindind 50% 
Giant Royal Cross Cut..... # doz. $8.00 
a OO OR ee # doz. $4.50 
Taintor Positive........... ® doz. $6.75 
Shavin 
Fox Shaving Sets, No. 30............ 
# doz., net, "304 o” 
Smith & Hemenway Co.’s............ 60% 
Sharpeners, Knife — 
Chicago Wheel & Mfg. Co.......... 70% 
Pike Mfg. Co.: 


se Pocket Knife tone. 5 
Mounted Kitchen Sand oo m | 
SR inde cephesanwenes denned $1.50 | 
Grit Carving a. in 
Hones, # doz..... 3 
Ouick Cut Emery “Carying 
Knife Hones, ® doz........ a> 
Quick Edge Pocket ite, | 
Hones, @ doz.............-+- 


_ THE IRON AGE 








; Skate— 
Smith & Hemenway Co......... ecceen 
Shaves, Spoke— 
FEOW cicsccvcwcces doz.$1.10@1.25 
WOME h checeecenas doz. $1. wee 
Bailey’s (Stanley R. & L. Co.)..... 
Razor Edge (Stanley R. & L Ga:) 35% 
Guodelia By dhes Co SU@IVK LOK 10 


Goodell’s. #@ doz. $9.00............ 15&10% 

We Pe MD Deddccececncensxcencc 50° 
Shears— 

Cast Iron.. 7 8 9 in. 
Best ....$16.00 18.00 20.00 gro. 


Good ...$13.00 15.00 
Cheap .. $5.00 6.00 
Straight Trimmers, &c.: 

Best quality Jap... .70@?0é10% 
Best quality, Nickel. .60@60é10Y 
Fair quality, Jap... .80@80é5‘ 
Fail quality, N ickel. .@? “10 
Tailors’ Shears....... 40@ 0410 
Acme Cast Shears.............. Pate 
Heinisch's Tailor’s Shears. “6006 ee 
Wilkinson’s Sheep, 1900 trae 50&10% 
Tinners’ Snip 

Steel Blades........ 2uces@ 20410 % 
Steel Laid Blades....: 40& 10050 % 

Forged Handles, Steel Blades, Berlin, 
@50&5% 

OIE: TN ainindddincsunsenans 40%, 


Jennings & Grittin 1 Mfg. Co.'s, 6% to 
10 in RRS CRSaRacdnmesecuhenedsecceconcé 50 


17.00 gro. 
7.00 gro. 


“dNoXoNe 


Pecunia Shears— 
Cronk’s Hand Shears............... 3314 %, 
Cronk’s Wood Handle Shears..... 33%a 7, 
Disston’s Combined F ipaing aon 

and Saw, # doz. $18.00 
Disston’s Pruning 
2.00 


John T. “peewee taages gece eeeeeceeeess ° 
-50&10% 


Pruning Shears, all grades... 
Wilkinson’s Hedge, 1900 list... ...50&10°% 


Pek Me GR Wie Clindvecscccachecuns 








Wilkinson’s. Lawn and Border....;: 50% 

Sheaves— Sliding Door— 
Stowell’s Anti-Friction............... 50% 
Patent Roller, Hatfield's, Sargent’s 

ME  Hesecustaceununcssenceduntanes 70&10% 
Reading ...0..ccceccceccccccccesecscess 40% 
8 ES Ree ee: 33% %, 
Wrightsville Hatf eld. Pattern...... 80 

; ding Shutter— 

RE TE ic ck sbanitanicddaunmadmadal 40° 
i ea etenydudthedddate +000 
gk Ey OP ae 19&10% 


Shells—Shells, Empty — 


Brass Shells, Empty 
Climax, Club, Kival, 10 and 12 
BE oknea csaccdccdccciscescyed 65&5 

Paper Shells, Empty: 
Acme, Ideal. Leader, New Rapid, 
Magic, 10, = 16 and 20 gauge. .254&5°, 


Blue Kival,’ New Climax, Chi llenge, 
Monarch, Defiance, Repeater, Yel- 
low Rival, 10, i2, 6 and = 
gauge . 

Climax, Union, 
10 and 12 gauge 

Climax, Union, League, 
14, 16 and 20 gauge....... 

Expert, Metal Lined and 1 on. 10 

6 and 20 gauge..... . .3d% 
Rotin Hood Low Brass Sy 
Robin Hood, High Brass 
hells, Loaded— 
Loaded with Black Powder. 
Loaded with Smokeless Pow “a 
medium grade........... Hoes % 
Loaded wcith Smokeless Powder, 
eee Ok 106 10% 
Robin Hood Smokeless Powder: 

Robin Hood, Low Brass.. «507 

Comets, High Brass......... “BOK 1085 ; 
Shoes, Horse, Mule, &c.— 

F.0.b. Pittsburgh: 











FO 56.66 ewhe ve en per keg $4.00 
Serr per keg $3.75 
Burden’s, all sizes............ # keg $3.90 
Shot— 
Drop, up to B, 25-lb. bag... . $1.80 
Drop, B and larger.......... 
‘per 25-lb. bag, $2.05 
Ye See $2.05 
Chilled, 93-40. bag.......... $2.05 


Shovels and Spades— 
Association List, Nov. 15, 1902.40% 
Snow Shove!s— 

Long Handle........ .$2.75@$3.00 
Wood and Mail. D. Handle. 
$3.25@@$3.50 
Sieves and Sifters— 


Hunter’s Imitation........... 
gro .$9.50@ 10.00 
Hunter’ea Genuine. ....cciceee 
per aro. om 00€8 12.506 
ae Metall:c Blued, R. M. Co., # gr 
14&16 nee 18& 20 
$13.20 $13.50 $14.40 
Shaker (Barler’s Pat.) 


Flour Sifters, 
2° 


doz., $2 
Sieves, Seamless Metallic 
r-— Per dozen,— 
ene i 16 18 20 
Iron Wire....$1.05 1.05 1.10 1.20 
Tinned Wire. .$1.15 1.15 1.20 1.39 
Sieves, Wooden Rim— 
Nested, io, 11 and 12 Inch 
Mesh 18, Nested... .doz. $0.90@0.95 
Mesh 20, Nested... .. .d03. $1,000 1.05 
Mesh 24, Nested... 


Sinks. Cast lron— 
Painted, Standard list: 


. doz. $1.30@1.40 


12 @ 12 to 2 xf Min... .60k5% 
22 2 40 to 24 2 50 in....... 55% 
25 2 60 to 24 & 120in......: 35% 
Barnes’ low list: 
Up to and inelnding 20 x 36 in....60” 
2 x 4 to 24 x 50 in......... 55% | 


NOTE.—There is not entire uniformity | 
in lists used by jobbers 


Skeins, “Wagon= 
Cast Tron.. 


.80@80E 10% 


DINER: 5 05 55s 0 eee eee HOG OE10™ | 


Slates. Schoo!l— 
Factory Shipments. 
CTE” MIGGND i 6 sc wecses 50@50€ 10%, 








| 





| 
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Bureha, Uneccelled Noisele. 88. 
t ; 6045 tens 
Victor A, Noiseless .60é4 tens 45% 


Staw Cutters— See Cutters. 


Snaps, Harness— 
German acces JO@40E 10% 


| ee ineuaned 3&2% 
High Grade. 45% 
MEE ecsdtdssuneteddes aceucesenucass 35% 
Trojan : 
EE dintdcaeusse 

Yankee Roller &2% 

Covert’s Saddlery Works: 

CEE cttiacesuadeepadenceeuncsiaaseas 
German ...cccccses 
Modei 


| Covert Mfg. Co.: 











Oneida Community: 


Harness Snaps, 1 inch.......... 605% 
SD SENG Gatclcckionstednenseced 60% 
SED nanccasosvasceaunevatunedaiens % 
Sargent’s Patent Guarded.. - 66356 10% 
Snaths— 
WE wee cntVdvvtckascd ccs 50% 


Snips, Tinners—See Shears. 
Spoons and Forks— 
Silver Plated— 
Good Quality....... 50k 10@60E5 % 
Se 8 ak wera demeed 60@60£ 10 % 
International Silver Co. 
1847 Kogers Bros. onl Rogers & 
Hamilton d 
Rogers & Bro 
Eagle Brand 


bat en araiaesas ad 40&10% 
William 


Rogers’ 
. 50&10% 
















Anchor, Rogers Brand.. -60% 
Wm. Rogers & Son............ & 10%, 
Miscellansous— 
German Silver. - 60@60E5 % 

Cattaraugus C utlery, Co.: 
6 BR GO Cen ews nncechidedcsedsas 50% 
Tinned Iron— 
WON ue ed ecoune per gro. 45@50¢ 
Tables........per gro. $0.50@$1.00 
Springs— Door— 
SS ee ee 40&10%, 
Gem (Coil).. 20% 
Pullman (Coil) -25% 
Reliance (Coil).. & 10% 
MEER Cec ccudddecues 30 
Torrey’s Rod, 39 in... doz. $1.16 
VRE GODS gtetteccscdavcdac< 50K 10K 10% 


Carriage, Wagon, &c.— 
1% in. and Wider: Per ib 
GE kh cede 0h 66 c0eo wane 





pe eee 4a4\4¢ 

Brig SR Seneca aa ately . Sra 
Painted Seat Springs: 

Be Os Sc cence per pr. 42¢ 

Ie eoSe@# w@........ -per pr. 70¢ 

Sprinklers, Lawn— 
IIL. “wndddecencdcmssexientes .25@30 % 
Philadelphia No. 1, @ doz. $12; No. 

Me ee | ears 30% 
Pleuger  & Henger Mfg. Co.: 

SEE bipsapudiietesteacemedeesueiaee 

IEE. secccunvdccavces 

PRE  ddiKedanccddndadaddacnedens 

Squares— 


Nickel plated..) List Jan. 5, 1900. 
Steel and Iron. § 5&10@754 065% 
Rosewood Hdl. Try Square and 
| Se GUE 104 1070 %, 
Iron Hdl. Try Squares and T- 
Bevels .......40&U@ 40k 104 10% 
Disston’s Try S« and T-Bevels. ...70% 
We ettens fry and Miter, No. 


a EE: Ab Ddlgndnisudviwnnt swdancns 50% 


Squeezers, Lemon 


Wood, Common, gro., No. 0, 
$5.25@$5.50; No. 1, $6. 25@$6.50. 
Wood, Porcelain Lined: 
C heap Peaeensaveteee doz. $1.00 
Good Grade. Teese sa eued doz. $1.25 
Tinned Trom....... doz. he 75@1.25 
Iron, Porcelain Lined. . .doz. $1.75 
Staples— 
Barbed Blind.......... lb. 64644 ¢ 
Electricians’, Association list. 
80€ 106 104 10 % 
Fence Staples, Plain, $2.25; Gal- 
IE Rina icceeecwwe ate Oi $2.55 
Poultry Netting Staples....... 


per lb. 34@3' f 
Grand Crossing Tack C0. s list. wee 16 


Steels, Butchers’— 


MINE: senauuccesadindtddadandcewcna q 
Foster Bros.’ a eenrernaa 
C. & A. Hoffmann’s................. 10% 
Steelyards — - 80@ 30 10% 
Stocks and Dies— 
Blacksmiths’ .... - 50@50k 10% 
Curtis Rev’ble Ratchet Die Stock. .25% 
Derby Screw Plates.................. 25% 
GIN BIE cre behiuch teSdacdacs,......, y 
Lightning Screw Place.............. rt 
I a ie sh a os ran 5k a % 
Reece’s New Screw Plates.......... 25% 
Stoners, Cherry— 
PI iis vaiicatins vcaccacena: a3 % 
Stones—Oil, &c 
Cc mienge Wheel & Mtg. c ©., 1904 list: 
Gem Corundum Oil, Double Grit .60 
yem Corundum, Axe, Single or 
SD) ct ateeciacncctavcexess 60% 
Gem Corundum Slips............... 60° 


Gem Corundum Razor Hones.. % 
Pike Mfg. Co., 1904 list: i 
Arkansas St. 'No. 1. 3 to 5% 80 
Arkansas St. No. 1, 5% to 3 in. $3.50 
Arkansas Slips No. Reuteadias $4.00 
Lily White Washita, 4 to 8 in.60¢ ] 
Rosy Red Washita, $ to 8 in..60¢ | 2 
Washita St., Extra, { to # in.50¢ \# 
Washita St.' No 14 to 8 in.40¢ | 8 


Washita St.’ No. 2° 4 to 8 in 30 
Lily White Slips............... oe 
Rosy Red Slips................. Ne 
Washita Slips, a aahnd ane 
Washita Slips, No. 1.......... 70¢ J} 


Washita Slips, No. 2............... 
India Oil Stones (entire list). “see 
Qnickeut Emery and Corundum Oil 
Stone. DPonble Grit............2 33% % 
Qnickeut Emery and Corundum Axe" 
Store. Donble Grit............. Buy 
Quickeut Emery Rubbing Bricks. 3%% 


POE Ae SE 
abit * 


ee 


er 
1 
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Hindostan No, 1, R’g’lar.8 Ib 8¢ ) 
Hindostan No. 1, Smail..@ Ib 10¢ 
Axe Stones (all kinds) 

Tews Oil Stones, Extra, ib Be 


in 
Quen Creek Stones, 4 to 
Queer Creek Slips 
Sand Stone 
Scythe Stones— 
Chicago Wuvcel & Mfg. Co.: 
Gem Corundum, 10 in., $8.00 # 
gro., 12 in., $10.80 
Norton Emery Scythe Stones: 
Less than gross lots # gro. $9.00 
One gross or more # gro .$7.2 
Lots of 10 gross or more. .# gro. $6.00 
Pike Mig. Co., 1901 gist 
Black Diamond 8. 
Lamoille 8, 8 
White Mourtain 8, 
Green Mountain 8. 
Extra Indian Pond 8.8 
No. 1 Indian Pond 8.5 
No. 2 Indian Pond 8. 
Leader Red End 8. 
— Cut Emery.. 
Pure Corundum, 
Crescent $7. 
Emery Scythe Rifles, 2 Coat, $8 
Emery Scythe Rifles, ; Coat, $10 
Emery Scythe Rifles, 4 Coat, $12 J 
Balance of 1904 list 33%% 


Stoppers, Bottle— 
Victur Bottle Stoppers 


Stops— Bench— 
Millers Falls 
Morrill’s, # doz., 
Morrill’s, No. 2, $12.50 


Do 
Chapin-Stephens Co 
Plane— 
Chapin-Stephens Co.......ssee00+ eves 
Straps— Box— 
Cary’s ne, eS lots... +00 -25&D% 
am 
Covert’s Saddlery Works 
Stretchers, Carpet— 
Cast Iron, Steel Points, dos. 


60@606 Ot, 
Socket ... - doz. $1 
Excelsior Stretcher and Tack Ham- =. 
mer Combined, @ doz. $6.00 20% 


Strops, Razor— 
Star Diagonal Strop 
Stuffers, a en 


Enterprise Mf 
ween ate? Co., 


Sweepers, ee 
National Sweeper 
Louis XV, Roller Bearing, 
eee is 
epplewhite, 
ver Plated 00 
Sheraton, Roller Bearing, N’kel.$60.00 
Ye Mission, Roller Bearing, Oxi- 
dized Coppered J 
Transparent, Roller Bearing, 
Glass top, Nickeled 
National Queen, Roller 
Fancy Veneers 
Loyal, Roller 
Nickeled 
Triple Medal, 
Nickeled 
Marion, Roller Bearing, 
Marion Queen, Roller 
Nickeled 


Monarch, Roller Bearing, N’kel.$22.00 
Monarch, Roller Bearing, Jap. -$20.00 
Perpetual, Regular B'r’gs, N’'kel.$20.00 
Perpetual, Regular B’r’gs, e $18.00 
Monarch Extra (17 in, case) oe 0 
Bearing, Nickeled 
Monarch Extra (17 in, case), iicie 
Bearing, Japanned .00 
Auditorium (26 2 
Bearing, i 
Mammoth (30 
ee Nickel led 


50c per 
e1 per an on a 
tae ho per doatn on ten douen 

$:. 50 zen on twenty-five-dozen lots. 
Streator Metal Stamping Co.: 
Model E, Sanitaire # doz $25.00 
Model A, # doz. $25.00 

Model B, Sterling, ey 


doz. $23.00 
Model B, Sterling, anchent 
Model ©, 


doz. 
Sterling 
Model D, Sterling 


doz. 

doz, $19.50 
acks, 
&c. 


& doz, 
old 
$120.00 


Beari 


Bearing, 


enue 
4.00 


1.50 
Finishing Nails, 


New List, May 1, 1995. 
American Carpet Tacks.90440€10% 
American Cut Tacks. .90&40410%, 
Swedes Cut Tacks... .90&j0&10%, 
Swedes Upholsterers’ Tacks... 

90£50€ 10 


904 50°” 
906406 109 
-65 


Gimp Tacks 
Lace Tacks 
Trimmers’ Tacks. 
Looking Glass Tacks. 
Bill Posters’ and Railroad ‘Tacks, 
904504 10% 
Hungarian Nails............ 85% 
Finishing Nails 
Trunk and Clout Nails. . .80€107, 
NOTE. — The above prices are for 
Standard Weights, An mn guava SS & ven 
on Medium Weights, and an extra 025% 
és given on light weights. 
Miscellaneous— 
Double Pointed Tacks. 
9065 ‘or 6 tens 
Seat Wire Brads, R. & E. Mis. Co.’s 


& 10@60 %, 
Ree also Nails. Wire. - 


Tanks, O 
Emerald, R, } 
Emerald, R. } 


ueen City, 
meen City, R. M. 
Tapes, Measuring— 


American Asses’ Skin . .59@Q— 

cuaent Leather 25@3045 
vel 

Chesterman’s . 


THE IRON 


Eddy Asses’ Skin.....0....+. 

ttddy Patent Leather 

Eddy Stee 

Keuffel & Esser Ce.; 
Favorite, Ass Skin 
Favorite, Duck and Leath 


Mes Ki0% 
Metallic and Steel, lower list. 


Lufkin's: 
Asses’ Skin.. 
Metallic 
Patent Bend, Leather. 
Pocket 
Steel 
Teeth, jiaccon— 
Steel Harrow Teeth, plain or 
headed, %-inch and larger... 
per 100 lbs.$2.75@$3.00 
Thermometers— 
ame eek 
Ties, Bale—Steel = re— 
Single Loop S068 % 
Monitor, Cross Head, é&c. 70% 
Brick Ties— 
Niagara Brick Ties......... eesecl %3&10% 
Tinners’ Shears, &c.— 
See Shears, Tinners’, éc. 
Tinware— 


Stamped, Jaqgnnad and Pieced, sold 
very generally at net prices. 


Tips, Safety Pole— 
Covert’s Saddlery Works 
Tire Benders, Upsetters,4&c. 
See Benders and Upsetters, Tire, 
Tools—Coopers’— 
L. & I. J. ont 


Myers’ Hay 
Stowell’s a 
Stowell’s Ha 
Stowell’s For 
iniature— 
Smith & Hemenway Co.’s.....++++++ 


aw— 
Atkins’ Cross Cut Saw Tools 


Simonds’ Improved 
Simonds’ Crescent 


Ship— 
L. & I. J. White..... ° ocvccseones +00 B% 


Transom Lifters— 
See Lifters, Transom, 
Traps—F ly— 
Balloon, Globe or Acme, doz. 
$1.15G@ $1.25; gro $11.50@12.00 
Harper, Champion or Paragon, 
doz. $1.25@1. ‘Bi gro. . $13. 00@13.50 
m 


T5QATSLS % 
45@45&5 1 


a 
Imitation Oneida 
Newhouse 
Hawley & Norton 
Victor 
Oneida Community Jump 

Mouse and Rat-- 

Mouse, Wood, Choker, doz. pete 


oe 

Mouse, Round or “me wee 
doz. 85@90¢ 
Marty French Rat and Mouse Traps 


(Senuine) : 
Rat, each $1.21; ® doz, ow 


No. 3 Rat, ® doz. $6.50; case 
No. 3%, Rat, # doz. $5.2; 


gro. 
No. 4, Mouse, # doz. $3.85; cave, of 150 
oz. 
No. 5, Mouse, # doz. $3.00; case of 150 
ad = $2.25 doz. 
Trimmers, Spoke— 
Wood's E Il 
Trowels— 
Disston Brick and Pointing 
Disston Plastering 
Disston ‘‘ Standard Brand ” and Gar- 
den Trowels 35% 
Kohler’s Steel Garden > 5 in. 


Kohler’s Steel Garden Trowels, =e Ds 
0. $6. 
Never-Break Steel Garden 


gro. 
owels.. 
Rose Brick and Plasterin ‘ 
Woodrough & McParlin, Plastering.25% 
Trucks, Warehouse,&c.— 
B. & L. Block Co.: 
New York Pattern 
Western Pattern 
——, 
Groce . 
improves ‘Pat- 
Od 18.50 
cock 10.00 


terr 
MeKinney Trucks... os 
é ‘@ = wr 


Model Stove Trucks . 

Tubs, Wash— No. 1 
Galvanized, per doz. ‘tie abo 5, 535 
Galvanized Wash —_ | 


No 
Per doz.; Noses oy 630 720 6.60 1-20 610 
Twine, Miscellaneous— 
Flax Twine: BC. B. 
No. 9,%4 and ¥-lb. Balls .22@24¢ 
No. 12, %4 and \&-lb. Balls . 18@20¢ 
No. 18, % and lb. Balls. 16@18¢ 
No. 24, % and \%-lb. Balls. 16@18¢ 
No. 36, % and \%-lb. Balls. 15@17¢ 
Chalk Line, Cotton lb. 
Balls oo 
Cotton Mops, 6, 9, 12 and 15 
to doz io 
Oe Sener. 5 Baligs to | 
acording to quality.. . Up 4@n0¢ 
American 2-Ply Hemp, % and 
\%-Ib. Balls 1n@14¢ 
American 3-Ply Hemp, 1-lb. 
Balis 18@14¢ 
India 2-Ply Hemp, 4% and \-lb. 
Balls (Spring Twine) 
India 3-Ply Hemp, 1-Ib. iatis. ste 
India 3-Ply Hemp, 1-Ilb. Balls. 


78¢ 
2, 3, § ande5-Ply Jute, 4 
alls aioe 
Mason Line, Linen, % 
No. 265 Mattress, A and Yrid. 


Balls 
Wool, suche: -B 6¢: “ome 


AGE 


Solid Bow 


Pa rallel— 
Athol Machine Co.: 
Simpson's Adjustable 
Standard 
SD. snccestctnkeccscisietesdseced 7, 
Columbian Hdw, 
Emmert Universal: 
Pattee SG Makers’ No, 1, $15.00; No. 


Machinist and Tool Makers’ No. 
$12.50; No. 5A, $7.00; No, 6A, 
$1000: No. 10A, $22.50, 

Presto Quick Acting 

Tiger Machinists’ 40% 
Fisher & Norris Double Screw. .15&10% 
Hollands’: 

Machinists’ 410@40&5 %, 
Lewis 8 

Adjustable Jaw 

Monarch 

Solid Jaw...... ° 
Massey Vise Co.: 

Clincher .... 


Parker’ 8: 


Re; 

Combination’ ‘Bi 
ombination Pi 
Prentiss <i 

Sargent’s 
Snedikers X. L. 
te hens’ 


Saw Filers— 
DL 3 Clamp and Guide, 


Perfection Saw Clamps, # doz 
Reading 


Wood Workers— 
Mecsey Vise 3 
ig! - rip 
Perfec’ 


e 157% 
Wyman *s , onsen | ~ OF errs Action, 6 
in., $6.00; 9 in., §7. , $8.00. 


Misceilaneous— 


Holland’ s Combination Pipe.. 
Massey’s Quick Action Pipe 
Parker's Combination Pipe: 
Series... 
- Series 


870.... 
Wiltiaeon Mfg. Co, Double Swivel” 
Combination Pipe. 410&5% 


Si 


ads—Price per M. 

RS Se 
+ tee BD ORS Di ccccdsdcantee 
zs coceunee 
cocescesseee 
t0scene es See 
. B.. 9 and Moves teat 1.25 
z., 8 os 


EVER NES 


Ely’s B. B., ii and larger $1. 1.75 
Ely’s P. EB. 12 to 20....$3. 25 


Ware, Hollow— 
Cast Iron, Hollow— 
Stove Hollow Ware: 
PPNIOG sc cccccccsccccve cll 
Ground coocvcecee 
Plain or Unground... 
Comat J Hollow Ware, per 100 


- $8.75 
White Enameled Ware: 
Maslin Kettles..........+.0% 
Covered Wares 
Tinned and Turned........40 
EEE Su. ov cas ab 0 00.0 0 eae 
See also Pots, Glue. 
Enameled— 
Agate +y 3 Btee | Ee 60% 
Iron Clad W aa’ 
408107, 
ce 50% 
Tea Kettles— 
Galvanized Tea a 2 
os ond ae 
ac -45¢ 50¢ se 64 
Steel Hollow Ware— 
Avery es and Griddles. .65@65&5% 
Avery BOEOD. cecnsdsnovens egenesthnsed 0% 
Porcelained @50& 10% Y 
Never Break Spiders and Griddles.. 


Never Break Kettles fe 
Solid Steel Spiders and Griddles.65&5°. 
Solid Steel ettles 
Warmers, Foot— 
Pike Mfg. Co., Soapstone.. 


Washboards— 

Solid Zinc: Bad 
Crescent, family size, bent frame. 3. % 
= Star, family size, stationa: 


rotector , 00000 cecccccceccoss 
Double Zine “Surface: 
eek ee maty « size, station. 


cate Prom Cc 
protecto 


me family size, open beg. 
pe! rforated 
ee aw Globe, protector, 

e, ventilated back 
Brass Surface: 
Brass King, 
_ back 


- 40@40&10% 


Single Surface, open 
$3.25 


‘ace 
Glass Surface: 
Glass King, Single Surface, open 


85 

enamel Hine: ‘Single 8 fa é 
name ing, e Surface, ve - 
lated back.....- 7 


12¢ 
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Iron or Steel— 
Size bolt.... 5-16 % %* % %&% 
Washers ...$5.70 4.80 3.50 3.30 3.10 

The above prices are based on 

5.70¢ off list. 

In lots less than one keg add 
%¢ per lb.; 5-lb. bores add %¢ 
to list. 

Cast Washers— 
Over % inch, barrel lots 
per lb. 1%@2¢ 
Weather Strip— 
Flexible Felt— 
Lined, per 100 ft., $2; $3; $4 


Moore’s Unlined, per 100 ft., %; =: 
$i de 10°/ 


Oil Finish 1b. 2.70@2.80¢ 
Weights—Hitching— 
Covert Mfg. Co 
Covert’s Saddlery Works 
Sash— 
Per ton, f.0.b. factory: 
Eastern District. . .$27.50@$28.00 
Southern Territory.$20.00@$23.00 
Western and Central 
Districts $23.00 @$25.00 
Wheels, Well— 
8-in., $1.55; 19-in., $2.00; 
$2.50; 1h-in., $4.00. 
Wire and Wire Goods— 
Bright and Annealed: 


12-in., 


75€104214% 
TEATQ% 
Annealed, Steel and Tinned, on 
Spools . . 0k 106 10@ 204104 104 10 % 
Brass and Copper on Spools. 
6045 60d 1045 
Brass, list Feb, 26, '96.. 
Copper, list Feb. 26, '96 
Cast Steel Wire........ 
Wire Clothes Line, see Lines. 

Wire Picture Cord. see Cord. 
Bright Wire Goods— 
List June 24, '03.. .90425 30% 
Brass Cup Hooks and Brass 

Screw Hooks. -85410% 
Wire Cloth and ‘Netting— 
Galvanized Wire Netting 

8045 @80E 10%, 
Painted Screen Cloth, 100 ft., $1.10 
Standard Galv. Hardware Grade: 
Nos. 2, 24 & 3 Mesh, sq. ft.3 
Nos. 4 and 5 Mesh, sq. ft. EY 


No. 6 Mesh, sq. a 
No. 8 Mesh, sq. ft 
Wire, Barb— sce Trade Report 
Wrenches— 
Agricultural . Hk 10£5@80 7 
Alligator or Crocodile.. — 
Bagter Pattern 8 Wrenches. . 


prep Forged 8. 
Ainge ator Pattern. 
Bul 


Bemis & Call's: 
Adjustable 8 
Adjustable 8S 
fd Pi 
Combination Black 
Combination aetent 
Merrick Pattern... 

Boardman’s 

Coes’ Genuine Knife Hdl. .40&10&5&5 7 

Coes’ Genuine Steel Hdl. .40&10&5&5°, 

Coes’ Genuine Key Model. .40&10&5&5% 

Coes’, Genuine Hammer — 


Coes’ ‘* Mechanics’ ’’... 
Donohue’s Engineer 


Wrenches, ® d 
Rethreading Attachment, one 
doz. .B 


. 8. Machinist: 
"Can lots 
Less than case lots 
Solid Handles, P., 8 
Stillson 
Vulcan =e ity 
ru ar— 
Triumph Fruit Jar Wrench, § gross 
lots, #@ gross, $7.50; ® doz $0.80 
Wringers— 
Tuttle Roller Press Mop Pail ” 
each, $8.00; ® doz 
Wrought Goods— 
ore: Hooks, fey -/ etn 


okes, Neck— 
Covert Saddlery Works, Tri 
Ones 5 Saddlery Works, Neck 


Yokes,Ox, and Ox Bows 
Fort, Madison’s Farmers’ & he . 
. 


ers’.... FORO ROO ee eee eee ete eeee 


Z inc— 


cl per 100 1bs., $8.00@8.25 


ie® 


Wor the Table of “Current Metal Prices” see the First Issue of Every Month. 





